' $3,240 IN\PRIZES FOR BIG FISH 


MAY 1932 
25 cents 
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THE VETERAN 
No. 1010 Price $3.00 
The reel sensation of 
the industry! This 
sturdy, precision 
built, perfectly bal- 
anced casting reel— 
takes down in three 
parts,—and sells for 
the unbelievably low 
price of $3.00! 


OVER 
2 MILLION 
BRONSON 
REELS IN 

USE 











BRONSON 


"Gold Seal” 


ALL 3 PC. TAKE-DOWN REELS 


THE VETERAN ABL 
No. 1100 Price $4.50 


This easy, smooth running, 
Anti-Back-Lash _ reel—with 
its new Anti-Back-Lash con- 
trol features—for only 
$4.50! Takes down quickly 
and easily in only three 
parts! 





THE BLUE HERON 
No. 3800 Price $10.00 


The choicest of Bronson’s 


Gold Seal level-winding, 
three piece, take-down 
reels! Genuine jewelled, 
nickel silver, heavily 
chromium plated, finished 
with bakelite head and 
tail rings! Of daring 
beauty, but built to en- 
dure! 


All we ask is that you see these reel val- 
ues on the counter of your sporting goods 
dealer! Compare them, point for point, 
with any other reels on the market, and 
you will instantly recognize the superior 
quality and amazing value built into every 
Bronson reel! 


Pay $15.00 to $25.00 
tov a fishing veel) 


No 


“Like thousands of other fishermen—I thought I had to pay 
$15 to $25 to get a fine fishing reel! But when I first saw 
these new Bronson level winding, 3 piece, take-down reels 
—that sell for only $3.00 to $10.00—at my favorite sport- 
ing goods store—I not only learned a worth-while lesson 
in economy, but recognized a true revelation in reel values! 
Never before have I seen smoother or quieter running reels 


BRONSON 


—at any price.” 


“Symploreel” 


Formerly Made By 
Meisselbach-Catucci Company 
of Newark, N. J. 


THE NEWARK 


No. 252 Price $10.00 ( 


The famous No. 252 Sym- 
ploreel, developed to the 
highest point of perfection. 
Level winding, simple, three 
piece construction, perfectly 
balanced, chromium plated! 
No finer reel can be made! 


No. 370 


taken apart! 
Other sizes: 


374——80 Yards 





THE WINNER 
Price $5.50 


Another 3 piece, take-down, 


No. 5505 


level winding Symploreel 
of superior casting ability! f 
Perfectly balanced, silent 
running! Durable and pre- 
cision built! 


We are willing to wager that in the ex- 
tensive line of Bronson reels, which in- 
clude plain quad, free spool, anti-back- 
lash, level winding combinations, you will 
find the reel you want at a price less than 
you expett to pay! Other reels may cost 
more, but can give you no more in serv- 
ice and value! 


Write for our New Colored Catalog—It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL CO. 


BRONSON, MICH. 


135 State St. 





Lrreee 





THE FLY REEL 


S'mple in design and construction! 
The lightest yet strongest fly reels 
made! Solid reenforced Catucite of a 
beautiful black lasting quality! Fit 
tings of solid nickel silver, tri-point 
click snapper, two-way tension. Easily 


372—50 Yards $6.00 
7.50 
376—100 Yard 8.50 All 



















Price $5.00 


372A (Agate) $8.50 
376A (Agate) 11.00 
take-apart reels, 
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H.P~°128-50 


a Wz Speed. Stamina, Quietness. Power 


128° oN. 


ae ee 


$9775 5 


LIGHTWIN 


2 cylinders, 4 H. P. Driv« 

average boats 7 to 10 miles 
Quick take-downs feature 
permits compact stowaze 
Weighs only 38 pound 





a 
Te 


$8775\¢ « 


ierwesi 


Desigied for fis herman, 
sportsmen, cott agers 
inders, 4H. P. Runs cool at 
trolling speed. Adjustable 
draft, automatic tilting. 


2 cyl- 


to Spare. 


.. Big-™Motor Perform- 


ance at new low cost! 


VEN in Evinrude’s line of 
1932 values this new Sturdi- 


twin stands out. 


You’d expect to find its qualities 
in a much bigger motor. You’d 
expect to pay a substantially high- 
er price, for Sturditwin has the 
looks and “feel”, the rugged con- 
struction and eager swirl of power 
to invite exactly that comparison. 


Though costing so little, it offers the 
advantages of the standard Evinrude 
Underwater Silencer, almost unbe- 
lievably efficient in the disposal of 
motor noise and fumes without pow- 
er loss. Construction throughout 
is husky enough to withstand prac- 
tically any amount of use and abuse. 


es 
* 
% 


i - 
Sturditwin gives 12 to 14 miles 
speed on staunch, good-sized boats. 
It weighs only 63 pounds. It starts 
easily, is simple to operate. Its 
choice assures years of boating 
pleasure — at remarkably low cost. 


Your Evinrude dealer will gladly 
show you Sturditwin, or other Evin- 
rude models if you want less or 
greater power. The Evinrude line 
offers models for every type of out- 
board boat from canoe to smart run- 
about or cruiser, 4 to 36 horsepower, 
twin and four-cylinder motors. Write 
today for free Evinrude Year Book. 
Address, EVINRUDE DIVISION, 
Outboard Motors Corporation, 
503 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee. 


OTHER EVINRUDE MODELS: Fleetwin, 11 H. P., 66 lbs., 
rotary valve, spring-cushioned steering, $157.50. Fastwin, 14 H. 


P. fast, powerful utility motor, $165.00. 


Sportfour, 18 H. P. 


light four-cylinder model, gearless internal rotary valve, $220.00. 
Speeditwin, 22 H. P., $195.00, 25 H. P. rotary valve model, with 


spring-cushioned steering, $235.00. 
cylinders, internal rotary valve, $310.00. 


Speedifour, 36 H. P. four 
12-volt electric starting 


available on Speeditwin and Speedifour at moderate extra cost. 


EVINRUDE 


1 
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Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 
Three Sizes. Spotlite Finish 
Prices, (7) 50c, (8) 75¢ and (9) $1.00 each 





Pflueger O'BOY Spinner 
Weedless. One Size. Weight 5% oz. Six varieties 
Price 50c each 





Pflueger PAL-O-MINE 


Two Sizes—Fifteen Finishes 


Prices, 75¢ to $1.00 each 










— 


Pflueger LIVEWIRE Minnow 
Made in two sizes: 314” and 5” and four attractive finishes 
Prices, $1.00 and $1.25 each 


The Minnow is made of celluloid and the attractive 


cela 


blends or colorations in which itis fi j are per 








Pflueger SUPREME King of Fresh Water Reels 
The angler’s choice. Level winding. Anti- 
back-lash. A revelation in light weight 
construction and line capacity. Price$25. 

















Pflueger MEDALIST Reel for Trout and Salmon 


Round Pattern—Single Action— Sta- 
tionary Click—Satin Nickalum, Gun 
Metal Finish—For Right or Left Hand 
Angler. Three sizes. Prices from $5 to $12. 





PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 








Ernest G. Poole, Tourists Representative of the Canadian National Railways, taking 
a beautiful Muskallunge in Northwestern Ontario with a Pflueger Supreme Reel 


RECORD CATCHES 


World record catches of fish have repeatedly advanced the leadership 
of Pflueger Tackle. The world’s largest muskallunge and first prize 
winner in the Field & Stream 1931 Contest was caught with a 
Pflueger Muskill Bait—Spotlite finish. The 1930 World Record 
Marlin Swordfish taken on light tackle was landed with Pflueger 
Tackle. The world record catches of Zane Grey, the famous author 
and sportsman were made with Pflueger Hooks. And, in every 
annual contest of Field & Stream Magazine, for years back, Pflueger 
Reels and Baits have received outstanding mention by winners in 
the different classifications, leading all others in the 1931 Contest. 

Making record catches begins with selecting the right tackle. 
Combine your skill as a fisherman with the skill of the makers of 
Pflueger Tackle. Wherever you fish, know that your tackle will 
help you make the most of every opportunity. 


Send for the Guide to Better Fishing 


This little combination catalog and reference book on fish and fishing 
should be in the hand of every fisherman. It tells what you want to 
know about leading game fish—shows truthful illustrations—gives im- 
portant facts on feeding habits of fish—tells where they are located, 
and the kind of tackle the Pfluegers recommend for catching them. 

Let’s send you a copy. Write your name in coupon and mail today. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
_ Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
F\ Dept. F-5 €. A. paueser, Pres. Akron, Ohio 






E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. F-5, Akron, Ohio 
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TROUT FISHERMEN 
YOU ARE INVITED 


For a number of years, a group of well 
known gentlemen have been traveling a 
45-mile wagon trail, into the finest brook 
trout country in Quebec. Several years 
ago, a lease was secured from the gov- 
ernment and a club was formed with 21 
members, Recently the government com- 
pleted a fine motor road which runs to 
within 10 miles of the main camp. The 
preserve is located in the heart of the 
Laurentians, 1200 feet above Sea-level, 
and can be reached from Montreal in 6 
hours. 40 lakes and countless miles of 
open streams afford the finest of wet and 
dry fly fishing. Comfortable log cabins are 
located at strategic spots in the preserve 
and broad trails show the way. Speckled 
brook trout run up to 7 pounds, while 
Grey Salmon run over 15 pounds. Deer 
and Partridges are plentiful and some 
fine Moose have been taken during the 
past season. For the man who desires to 
roam, many square miles of fishing wat- 
ers adjoin us on three sides. At this 
time, we are increasing our membership 
which is limited to the club’s capacity to 
house and care for. While the charges are 
small, memberships will only be issued to 
those who meet the club’s requirements. 
If you are a true sportsman and recog- 
nize the obligation of that title, you are 
invited to write for an illustrated booklet, 
describing the club. 


J. L. CONSTANTINEAU, Secretary 
2360 De La Salle Avenue 
MONTREAL, CANADA 











BEST FISHING—Sportsmen, Families 


One party. 1 to 3 in boat, 8 days, 1931, landed 28 


Channel Bass 25-58 Ibs. 800 

Blue Fish, 1 boat, 2 persons, 5 

6 days. 

GUIDES $2-$6 day, person en saan eae 


Trout-Weaks, Croakers due Apr. 1-15th; Blues, Kings, 
May 1; Channel Bass June 1. A-1 Hotel. 50 bedrooms, 
30 connect baths. Perfect ventilation, (extra slat doors), 
large windows. 1200 ft. verandas. Best Va. cooking. Water 
front pier (200 ft.). A. P. $3.50-$4 day. Surf bathing, 
Golf, Bowling, Shooting gallery (free pool). Booklets. 


A. H. G. MEARS, (Ownership Management) 





Wachapreague Ocean Side Eastern Shore, Va. 
MACK MICKLE Fish Guide 


BOCA GRANDE, FLORIDA 








Excellent Fishing at Quimby’s 


Cold Spring Club Open May 1st 


Lakes well stocked with Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Bass 
Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires 
Experienced guides. Elevation 2000’ 
Accessible to New York and Boston by rail or motor 
Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 















SPECKLED TROUT 
Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 
Come where you don’t need 
“Fisherman's luck.’’ Finest fish 
ing in Cranberry Lake, within 
sight of camp, where record 
speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs. 
was caught. Open fireplaces— 
excellent table—all modern con- 
veniences. Booklet on request. 
J. M. BALDERSON 
Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 











Families Invited 


Situated in country, 1500 feet, surrounded by gor- | 
geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort, all | 
conveniences. Adjacent trout streams, golf course, 
tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool. 

Open to gentiles who appreciate real charm 
and many outdoor sport opportunities, 
Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20. 

THE WESTKILL TAVERN 
Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. 














Trout Fishing 
in Stony Creek 


For your vacation in 
the famous Wolf Pond 
and Moose Valley coun- 
try of the Adirondacks. 
FREE horseback riding 
and instructions, trap 
and range for shooting, 
tennis, lawn games, ete. 
Fishing and hunting in 
season. Best of home 
cooking. This is one day's 
catch of brown trout, 
great northern pike, bass, 
and perch fishing. 240 
miles from New York 
City. Free transportation 
to and from train. Make 
reservations early. Gen- 
tiles only. Rates $18 to 
$20 per week. 
JAY WOODWARD 
Stony Creek, N. Y. 





MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where you 


can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, 


country, The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE FOR 
CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and information. Address Sig OLSON, Manager “% 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 


95% of all canoe trips taken begin and end at Winton 


photograph big game, explore new 








MAPLE LAWN FARM E'\n’dingman, P7 
Si d he Hud Ri paging so Log Cabins 

tuated on the Hudson River, two miles from Stony . =~ 
Creek R. R. Sta., 225 miles from N. Y. City, 5% Hunting Camps Summer Homes 
hrs. by train. Large roomy house and four-room Adirondack Mts.—80 acres—1l4 room camp—slate 
bungalow with all modern conveniences Good home roof—vellar. In the wild country and State Park of 
cooked meals, vegetables and dairy products from over 4 million acres. Deer, Bear, Fox, Beaver, 
own farm. Good Trout, Great Northern Pike, Bass Otter, Partridge and Woodcock. Trout, Bass and 
and Perch fishing in river and near by mountain Muskie fishing all thru this section. Suitable for 
streams and lakes. Hiking, mountain climbing. summer home and hunting camp or commercial 
tennis, boating and bathing. Boats free. Canoes to place to take hunters and fishermen. Imagine $1700 
rent. April, May and June best months for fishing —$700 cash—5 yrs. on balance. 100 other cabins 
Rates $16.00 per week and up. Accommodates 25 and camps. EARL WOODWARD, Luzerne, N. Y. 
Gentiles only. Write for booklet. 














AMERICA’S FINEST GAME FISHING 


Lake n jer. Ui 
. 1 , He ‘ Ss + WwW G North- 
Forest, and the famous Hunter’s Island and Quetico ‘cela! tehing, Lake ond! senen Soest. Wanevee sag oa 
Reserve region of Canada. 10,000 miles of canoe routes, 1930 and 1931. Camp of log construction opsned in 1929. Everything 
thousands of unmapped, unknown lakes, accessible only new and of the very best. Accommodations for 150 

Seaplane Service to outlyi 


Forest and Canadian Border Wilderness. Guaranteed fishing. 


Bearing Animals—see enormous stands of virgin pine timber—explore CANOE MAPS, RATE tracker. COMPLETE 


In the Primitive Wilderness of the Superior National Operating Basew 


by canoe, chock-full of fighting fish that know no lures. 
Photograph Big Game—Moose—Elk— Bear—Deer—Furt 


new and totally unknown country. 


THE WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS Box 1111 B 


Fishing Lodge on the Canadia’ 
s record fish caught at our lodge in 1929, 


ing Fishing Camps in the Superior National 


Headquarters 
Ely, Minnesota 








To The Florida West Coast 
“SPORTSMAN” 


Any Fisherman who wishes to know what kinds of 
fish may be caught any month of the year in the 
water of BOCA GRANDE PASS, CAPTIVA PASS, 
CHARLOTTE HARBOR BAY, and PINE ISLAND 
SOUND may write for information to 


USEPPA ISLAND GUIDES CLUB 
Useppa Island Florida 











Channel Bass Inn Charleys Rapids Hotel 
Wachapreague, Va. Analomink in the Poconos, Pa. 
If you are interested in good fishing, On lower Broadheads Creek good trout fishing 
ood guides, excellent meals, nice com- 96 miles from New York City 
fortable place, rates $3.50 per day, 98 miles from Philadelphia 
write for reservations French cooking—good beds 
Mrs. Wm. Turlington, Wachapreague, Va. Rates $3.00 per day up. $18-21 per week 
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gh CABINS 
In Moosehead region on Lake Moxie, 
: . one of the finest spots for square- 


Pr % tailed trout and landlocked salmon 
= #7 / in Maine - Plenty of deer, bear, and 
game birds .... Write for a booklet .... 
G. O. TEMPLE, Troutdale Cabins 


TROUTDALE - MAINE 











EXCLUSIVE 


Duck Island Club 


Pamlico Sound, N. C. Sumptuous clubhouse. 
Unexcelled equipment. 1931 one-day one-boat 
records 42 drum totaling 1600 lbs.; 120 striped 
bass up to 18 Ibs. each. No party failed good 
fishing of some kind. Three hours by motor 
from Norfolk. Write Room 600, 233 Oliver 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





t 




















BELL LODGE Stony Creek, New York 

Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 
Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National League 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque section 
of the Adirondacks. Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal place 
for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in moun- 
tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, moun- 
tain climbing. tennis, boating, bathing. Half mile to 
Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, Brant Lake 
and others. All modern improvements. Home cooking. 
Vegetables and dairy products from own farm. Fresh maple evrup. Accom- 
reodates 30. Rates $18.00 and up per week. Every care is taken to maintain 
the reputation of the house for culture and refined patronage. Gentiles only. 
Open all year. Write for booklet. Our motto, “We Feed Them.” 


LEARY’S Neéw‘vore 
NEW YORK 
On Cranberry Lake Inlet 
Best trout fishing in Adirondacks. Lake, pond and 
stream fishing. 10 trout ponds within a day’s fish 
ing distance. Largest lake and 25-mile trout stream 
at our door. 20 years’ catering to sportsmen. All 
conveniences. Home cooking. Experienced guides, 
end boats for sportsmen or recreation. 1 mile from 
Oswegatchie Trail; scenic state road through 
Adirondacks. Write now for full information. 














ATTEAN CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 


For your early spring fishing this season try the (AT- | 


iEAN CAMPS). May is trowling trout salmon and 


togue. June is fly fishing trout and salmon, 17 trout ponds | 
and wonderful canoe trips on the (MOOSE RIVER) ex- | 


pert guides at hand, fresh food supplies daily. Accommo- 
dations for automobile parties, telegraph and telephone 
in connection with camp. Booklet and (MAP) on request. 
RUEL E. HOLDEN Jackman, Maine 





Kennebec River 


We have two new four-room camps on the east 
shore of Wyman Lake. Can sell them for half 
the cost of construction. They're 100 feet from 
state road to Canada, in the heart of the best 
fishing and hunting country the red 
gods ever roamed. 
Macdougall and Whitney, Sportsmen 
Bingham, Maine 





BREEZY-BRAE 


East shore, Lake Embden, 50 Shore Lots, 10 
Miles from Bingham. Lake 4% miles long, 
1 mile wide, clear water, wooded shores, 3 
sandy bathing beaches. Bass, togue, rainbow 
and salmon fishing. Good hunting, bird shoot- 
ing. Would make fine private estate, 390 
acres. FOR SALE. 


RAYMOND L. WHITNEY, Bingham, Maine 





CRYSTAL SPRING CAMPS 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


Excellent fishing—salmon, trout, white 
erch and black bass. 
Motor or Row boats, bait—everything for 
the fisherman’s comfort. 
Main dining hall—individual cabins—open 
fireplaces—modern plumbing. 
(M. C. Bryan, Prop.) 








Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for early trout and salmon fishing. Five 
g00d lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats 
from Henderson’s camps. Write for booklet 
and rates, Jackman, Me. 











An Ideal Vacation Spot 


CAMP IDLEWILD 


Salmon, brook & lake trout fishing from May 
to Oct. Deer, partridge & bear hunting Oct. & 


Nov. Baths & electricity. For reservations & 
prices write R. T. Eastman, Prop. 
Second Conn. Lake Pittsburg, N. H. 





























tn 
MINNESOTA 
Shortland gf 10,000 lakes 


Does your hand itch for the feel of 
the rod? ... the tug of a fighting 
bass? Do you scent the perfume of 
pine trees, the smoke of a birch- 
wood campfire, the fragrance of 
bacon sizzling in the pan? 


The call of the 10,000 Lakes is upon 
you! Make no excuses, no com- 
promise. Start for Minnesota... 
the sportsman’s paradise. Spend 
every daylight hour fishing for black 
bass, wall-eyed and Great Northern 
pike, trout, crappie ... or even 
land-locked salmon. Swim, sail, 
motor, play golf ... or take a canoe 
trip through a great National 
Forest. 





>. 


| 
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; “Se Come for the sport. Come for 
SE ¥ : health. Bring the family, for living 

| . costs arelow. And, while here, in- 
A D AY ~ SPORT vestigate the profitable business, 
Gate farming and dairying opportuni- 


ties. You can play while you 
prosper in Minnesota. 














Send the coupon for free 
booklets—now! 


Ten Thousand Lakes- 
Greater Minnesota 
Association 

St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 





10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 
Dept. 29 St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE literature, and 
information on items I have checked. 





(_] Resorts (} Lake-front 
(_] Housekeeping Homes 
Cabins (] Dairying 
(} Fishing { | Farming 
{| Business 
BI scarce satacesassscacsneets ost 
SRGIIE.. wiiiitinee eS eee 


COMPETENT. 
THESE GIRLS! 
° 


Perched on their stools before long switchboards, our telephone oper- 


ators¥* control the very nerve centers of these hotels. For in and out of the 
insulated cables pulse the thoughts, the emotions, and the desires of our 


























thousands of guests. 

“T just dropped my bracelet out the 
window,” wails a hysterical voice... 
“On what day does Christmas fall?” sings 
a merry baritone... “Can you tell me 
how to spell Mississippi?”’... ““Oh-h-h!” 
groans another voice, “I think I’ve got 
appendicitis; get a doctor — hurry, 
please.” 

Adroitly the operator’s fingers dart 
over a maze of cords as she completes 
connections or relays information to 
manager, assistant manager, house nurse 
or doctor. And while these individuals 
speed on their several ways, she’s tell- 
ing the gay correspondent how to 
spell Mississippi. 

Calmly and coolly, she keeps this up 
hour after hour. Always equal to the 
emergency situation! And always effi- 
cient in matters of ordinary routine, too! 

Pick up the receiver; she answers in- 
stantly. Ask for a local or long distance 
number; she completes the call with sur- 
prising speed. Upon retiring say, “Call 
me at eight;” she rings you as the clock 
strikes the hour. And you can depend 
upon her to handle incoming calls and 


messages with accuracy and dispatch. 


You can depend, too, upon her being 
genuinely pleasant. For she’s happy in 
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@ Hunt in the Lond of the Giant Bear 


ALASKA! Sirus 











ALASKA 


Plan now for the most thrilling hunt of 
your lifetime. Kodiak Brown Bear, the 
world’s largest flesh eating animal. Grizzly, 
Glacier and Black Bear, as well as Moose, 
Sheep, Caribou and Goat. Get a mixed bag 
this Fall! 


Ours is the pioneer hunting organization 
of the North, operating in the Big Game 
country of Alaska. Our seventh year of oper- 
ation. No connection with any group or in- 
dividuals now advertising hunting expeditions 
to Alaska. 

Folder available to sportsmen. Book hunt 
now. Cable address AGTA. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Box F Anchorage, Alaska 


e GRIZZLY 
Kenai Moose, White Mountain 
Sheep, Mountain Goat, Caribou, 
Great Alaska Brown Bear, 


Black Bear and Polar Bear 
BOOK NOW for spring bear hunt, or anything you 
want, at prices = ean afford. We furnish everything. 

For particulars write 
KODIAK GUIDES ASSN. Box M, Kodiak, Alaska 





Perfect Trout F ishing! 


We are easy to get to—have good food—comfortable 
beds—clean camps on beautiful lakes, nestled among 
spruce-covered mountains. Unsurpassed brook, stream 
and lake fishing. Many sportsmen return to water 
trout under 2 Lbs. while the Togue run up to 10 Lbs. 
Let us send you our circular giving full particulars 
No obligation on your part. Just write us today! 


cALEER BROTHERS 
Wirral Station, New Brunswick, Canada 





Cains River Fishing and Hunting 
Property for Sale 

1050 acres timber limits with finest fishing 
and hunting privileges in New Brunswick. 
Located on dains River, noted for salmon 
and trout fishing. Black Brook, known for 
its excellent trout fishing, runs through prop- 
erty. Moose and deer are plentiful through- 
out this country. For further information, 
write to M. Schaffer, Blackville, N. B. 





Summer Ranch Guests 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 


Bill Martzel, West Yellowstone, Montana 








| 


her job of giving service — the kind of | 


service that upholds the Statler tradi- | 


tion of always being he/pful. 


¥*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 
































OTELS STATLER 


where ‘*The guest is always right’’ 


BOSTON 
DETRONT $T. 


CLEVELAND 


sn NEW YORK, 


BUFFALO 
LOUIS 


Hotel Pennsylvania 








Davenport Iowa 


HUNTING 6 FISHING LODGE 
For Sale or Trade 
Adjoining Yellowstone Park. 4 room log 
cabin and sleeping porch, Double garage can 
be remodeled into log cabin. 
MOOSE—BEAR—ELK—DEER—TROUT 


J. P. GRUPE, % St. Luke’s Apts. 





Wanted—TROUT CULTURIST 


to hatch and raise few trout every year, 
handle team, axe, repairs; and wife good 
lain cook. Pleasant Ohio country. Furnished 
ouse, plumbing, Delco light. Answer tully 
giving experience, wages required. 


Box 100, in care of Fretp & StrEAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 








4 a 








C. H. Hill, 150 Clifton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 


—_—<—<— 





POSITION WANTED 


as caretaker of gentleman’s hunting and fishing 
estate by intelligent married man, or as hunting 
and fishing companion. Expert with rifle, shotgun 
and fly rod. Permanent connection desired, salary 
no object. Will go anywhere. Best references. 
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Bring Your Tackle for 
BIG TROUT! 
Relive “Early Days” 
As Your Own Guest 


CET the real old-time fishing of your dreams. Fight 
T giant Quebec Speckled Trout, Black Bass, Grey 
Trout, in beautiful virgin-forest_ streams and lakes. 
Ascend the wild upper Gatineau River 
Way back in Quebec’s Big Moose range 
Seventy miles beyond end of Railroad 
Gatineau Rod & Gun Club members averaged 80° 
Moose shot last season. Reserve covers 80 square 
miles of high, rolling, well-watered primitive forest. 
Membership non-assessable, transferable, saves license 
cost. Best accommodations, splendid new buildings. A 
grand water trip to club; airplane service if desired 
Join this new real sportsmen’s club NOW. Booklet 
FREE. Write TODAY 
FRED. M. KIEFER, Sec.-Treas. 
Dallas, Luzerne County, Pa. 


NORTHERN QUEBEC 
Spring fishing unsurpassed on our | 
territory. | 
Speckled Trout, Lake Trout, also 
Pike and Pickerel of tremendous size. 
Best of accommodation, individual 
cabins, outfit and experienced guides. 
Accommodation for ladies. 
Reasonable price. 
Illustrated booklet, references on ap- 
plication. 








Write or Wire 


ARMAND TREMBLAY 
Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club, Inc. 
| 100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 








Gatineau—Pontiac District 
(Quebec) 


In the Famous Laurentians. Most diversified 
Fish and Game paradise on the continent. 
Choice freehold and leasehold reserves for 
sale, or rent. Moose, Deer. Brown and Brook 
Trout. Partridge. Duck in abundance. Very 
Accessible. Write 


J. C. MeCuaig 187 Main St., Hull, Que., Canada 
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Mr. Fisherman—do you want to go to an easily-reached realm of good 
fishing, canoeing and camping . . . where there are real fighting trout and 
salmon ? 

Write us what kind of fish you are after and we'll tell you just what section to 
go to. Salmon season is already on and the trout season — by the time vou 
are ready. : ; 

Too, beauty lies on every side 





in towering pines and swirling rapids. You 
can stop at any one of a wonderful new chain of hotels —or enjoy your own 
little bungalow or camp site. As a sportsman you'll find prices are certainly 
sportingly reasonable. But that is true of all this land of Evangeline. : 

Sail there on a spacious ship — from Boston in 15 hours;— from New York 


in 22 hours. 


All Expense Tours make things still more moderate in cost—None are better. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


Write or call on V. C. Kerr, Gen. Agt., 50 Franklin Street, Boston—Telephone: Liberty 5586 








HUNTING AND FISHING 
RESERVE 
Speckled Trout, Moose, Deer, 
Black Bears, Partridges, Ducks, ete. 
ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 


Wire—Write 
P.O. Box 55—Tel. No. t—La-Tuque, Que., Can. 


cabinniommedil 
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WHITE DEER LODGE 


Speckled trout in lakes and streams. 

Also lake trout, bass and pike. Good 

roads for motor 145 miles from Mon- 

treal. Bungalows. Garage. Write for 
circular. 


R. F. D. No. 2 White Deer, Que. 
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FISH & GAME CLUB 


Privately conducted, ideal holiday place near Three 
Rivers, Que. Good fishing, speckled trout, black 
salmon, northern pike, open May Ist. Good motor 
roads, 800 ft. above St. Lawrence level. Good accom- 
modation. Write for booklet.-Reservations one week 
ahead, letter or telegram. 


BEAU SEJOUR CLUB 


R. Accolas, Prop. Hervey Junction, Que. 
Also at Cascade Inn, Shawinigan Falls, Que. 








(Cc. P. R. Station BLUESEA, P. Q.) 
Telegrams— Burbidge, P. Q.—P. O. Address Bouchette, P. Q. 

Unquestionably the finest small mouth black bass fishing in the 
Gatineau Valley—far famed as being the stamping ground of fin and 
eather. 

Accommodation limited to fourteen with a view to preserving the 
fishing at its present standard. 

tighty miles by gravel highway and seventy miles by rail from 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
PR nag, 00 a day including trencoertetion to 72 an 
m mn. Boats, canoes, etc. For full particulars apply: A. Hale, 
Sleepy Hollow, Bouchette, P. Q. — — 











CANADA 


Anyone interested in an exploratory trip into 
Canada’s unexplored hinterland in Northern 
British Columbia or North West territories may 
obtain reliable information and help based on 
personal experience from 


K. L. McCusker, Dominion Land Surveyor 
Onion Lake, Sask. 
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LREADY the runs are starting . . . come and pick a scrap 
with the gamest fresh-water fighter in the world! You're 
not a full-fledged fisherman until you've fished in Newfound- 
land . . . where salmon and trout are thronging in a thousand 
virgin waters. “The Story of Newfoundland”, sent free, gives 
valuable information for fishermen, including transportation, 
guide hire and camp accommodations. 
Write to the Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
53] Journal Building, Boston, Mass. or Newfoundland 


Tourist and Publicity Commission, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, or any travel agency 











Equipment Like This FREE 


Either the equipment illustrated on this page or amy equipment you need this 
season can be supplied absolutely free if you will use only a little of your spare 
time to acquaint your friends with Field & Stream. It is an easy matter to 
persuade them to subscribe. Many undoubtedly read Field & Stream now, buy- 
ing their copies from newsdealers. They can save money by subscribing and 
many will gladly give you their orders. In a surprisingly short time, with very 
little effort on your part, you will have the subscriptions you need to obtain 
your equipment free. Hundreds of readers have and are equipping themselves 
for fishing, hunting, and camping without spending a single penny. Many of 
them have averaged five subscriptions for every hour they have devoted to this 
plan. When other sportsmen easily earn their tackle and equipment, why 
don’t you? 





Above: Folding trout net. Oxidized spring 
tested frame with 20” linen minnow net, 
weight only 10 oz. Value $3.00. Yours for 
only 3 subscriptions. Any other net, creel 
or similar equipment can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 





Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Value $10.00. Yours for only 8 
subscriptions. Any type or manu- 
facture of reel can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 





Above: Reel for 
trout and salmon. 
Has 27%” plate, 
weighs 3% oz. 
Value $7.50. Yours 
for only 6 sub- 
scriptions. 


Above: Fishing knife with 4” 
blade of stainless steel and spe- 
cial blade for cleaning and scal- 
ing. Value $2.50. Yours for only 
2 subscriptions. Any type of 
knife you wish can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 


= 








Above: Fishing Coat made of 
regimental duck for wear with 
waders. Value $4.75. Yours for 
only 4 subscriptions. Any other 
outdoor clothing can be obtained 
this same way. 


Above: Hunting knife with 4” blade 
and bonestag handle; leather sheath. 
Value $1.00. Yours free for 1 yearly 
subscription. Any other camping 
equipment can be obtained this 
same way. 
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Above: “‘Three-in-One”’ steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 





Above: Natural color frog lure, 
weedless, made of tough material 
that will stand lots of abuse. Made 
in 3 sizes for: Fly Rod, Medium or 
Large Bait. Yours in any size for 
only 1 yearly subscription. 


Above: Split willow creel made of 
highest quality selected willow 
split, closely woven. Willow hinge 
and metal lock. 20 Ibs. capacity. 
Value $3.00. Yours for only 3 year- 
ly subscriptions. 
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Bass, Trout, Great Northern Pike, 
A Fisherman's 
Paradise—in the 
heart of Ontario’s 
unspoiled Wilder- 





AMP ACOUCHICHING 
imagami, Ontario, 


FISHING CAMPS 


uJ just Over 
Zz the Border.. 


| in the midst of Canada’s finest game-fish waters, 
| yet within easy reach of sportsmen in Illinois, 
| Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Kansas, lowa, 
| Missouri, Dakotas and other states. Muskies to 56 
| lbs; salmon trout to 45 lbs; pickerel and northern 

pike to 30 lbs; bass to 6 lbs. Big game everywhere, 

Rates within reach of all. Also camping out ser- 
| vice. Address Young’s Camps (Chicago office) 1514 
Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| Located adja- Y O U N GS 3 S 


|cent to and 
| northeast of 





hohe of she Wilderness Camps 
| tario. 









| 
'| Nerthern Ontario May Fishing 


For Speckled and Salmon Trout get them in the Spring 
when they are full of pep, before the water gets too 
warm. Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Lunge in season. Also 
Deer, Moose, Bear and Ducks. Tennis court at main 
camp. Write for rates and reservations. Camp opens 
May tenth with airplane service from main camp for 
those who wish to fly into numerous lakes seldom fished. 


E. L. HUGHES 


Camp Champlain Trout Mills, Ontario 


—CANADA’S WILDS-=~ 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
TIMAGAMI |: 

Ontario, 
A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- 
fort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches. Bathing. Tramping. One night from Toronto or 
Montreal. Excellent table. Good Auto Road. Write for booklet. 
H. W. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto. Ont.. Canada 














For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario. 
Write for pamphlet. Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 





‘i Canada’s North Woods 
Camp Ogama, Lake Timagami 

ONTARIO, CANADA 
The Fisherman's Rendezvous. A log cabin camp in the 
heart of a virgin forest. Hundreds of islands and lakes. 
Excellent fishing. All private cabins and tents. Rur- 
ning water, bath and electric lights. Bathing, hiking. 
outboard boats, canoes and launches. Good highways. 
Excellent table. One night from Toronto or Montreal. 

Gentiles only. Write for booklet 


DEWEY DEROSIER, Timagami, Ontario, Canada 


CAMP WE-NA-NAK—AT TRAIL’S END. 
(Nestled in the forest) 

Drive with ease to a fisherman’s Paradise. Wonderful 

fishing in 16 lakes. Delightful log bungalows with 

sereened porches. Comfort and freedom of camp life. 
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FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me complete information about obtaining 


merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
F & 85-32 





OTHER ITEMS 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 





Excellent table. Good beds. Tennis. Bathing. Boating. 
Hiking. Shore dinners. Canoe trips. Good Guides. 
Write for Booklet. 

FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS 
Box 5! Magnetawan, Ontario 














“Tomahawk Lodge” 


On The French River and Lake Nipissing. Un- 
equalled fishing in unspoiled waters, Forty 
miles from a highway yet of easy access. 
Address J. A. Sheedy, 548 Rushton Rd., Toronto, 


Ontario. After June (5th, General Delivery, 
North Bay, Ontario. 
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Bass that are BASS! 


and hard- 


fighting 
*“MUSKIES” 


await you 








in Canadian 


waters! 





at: 








CRAPPY, tricky small-mouth Bass that will gamely fight you to the last 
gasp. And the “MUSKY”—that “Fresh-Water Tiger”—Oh Boy! how 
he packs in the thrills—and asks no favors. Get in a trip to Canada this 
season for sure-fire satisfaction at moderate cost. Try out your skill and 
mettle on both these hair-trigger antagonists. Or, on “Wall-Eyes”, Great 
Northern Pike, Brook Trout, and “Lakers”. 
Our Fishing Scouts are out reporting to us constantly for your benefit. Tell us 
about your plans and the time at your disposal—we'll gladly make suggestions 


and give full information. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist 
Agent . . . . « « + 6805 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 








| 








Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 


. 


and d’Ore 
v, in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
; wild, virgin country. 
—— . 
= And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 
Send for booklet today—you can't help being interested. 
To avoid delay, please remember that 
letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 


LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS |] ..4,..4CATION IN COMFORT 


On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened 
Where Lake of the Woods Begins } roomy house-boat—single floor beds, two guests to a 

The only camp on Lake of the Woods where you can drive room, two baths (one for the ladies) with hot running 
ill the way to your cabin in a complete camp at the end water. There you can cruise around, hunt, fish and 
of the road, and where you can get moose, deer and bear | rough it with all the comforts of home. Plenty of 
in season. 4 a Goess ag — Bass and 
Wall-Eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Come early for 

Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May Ist. trout fishing when at its best. Limited or exclusive 











Our wilderness canoe trips take you to hundreds of lakes” 

: ae - use of house-boat may be had—normal capacity eight 
in one of the few remaining natural and primeval areas | 5 7 

’ em r | ests. or. pe: . 
on this continent. Write or wire for full details. Folder | CN ee ee een 


on reques 


t. | A. ELMGREN 
GEO. H. GREEN 


Rainy River 





Emo, Ontario, Canada tario, Canada 
BONNIVIEW 
LAKE PENAGE—"“Over night from Toronto” 


Can accommodate a few more parties this summer. Best fresh water fishing in America. Bass, Lake Trout, 
Northern Pike, Wall-Eyes. A new country. Write for folder. Reasonable rates 











ST-PETERSBULKG 








_ Everything 
{fs a Tarpon. 


Wow! What a thrill when that lusty, 
fighting tarpon strikes! Two hundred 
pounds of greased lightning with a hook 
in its mouth and you at the other end 
of the line. Watch this sinewy battler 
start off for the center of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Watch him leap ten or fifteen 
feet into the air. And watch yourself— 
or he will get away! 

The tarpon season will soon be on 
at St. Petersburg, and hundreds of the 
followers of Izaac Walton will be head- 
ing this way for the greatest thrills of 
deep sea fishing. They will find many 
other varieties of game fish here, too— 
kingfish, redfish, amberjack, trout, mack- 
erel, sea bass, anything they want. 


Come for a spring fishing trip. Boats, 
guides and tackle available. Good accom- 
modations. All kinds of outdoor sport. 


Diersbut 








H. HUTCHINSON WHITEFISH, ONTARIO, CANADA 


OVER 1000 “MUSKIES” 


RF ad including several Fretp & SrREAM prize winners are caught every 
season at Calvert’s Camps on the 


= LAKE OF THE WOODS 
















yr , - 

\# where the world’s record Muskie and Salmon Trout were taken. 
“"y4, Small Mouth Bass, Wall-Eyed and G. N. Pike plentiful. 

* Houseboat, Cruiser and Canoe trips into new territories arranged. 


Annual Muskie Rodeo, Salmon Trout and Bass Tour- 
nament, Send for details and complete literature. 
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- D. Calvert Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 








FLORIDA 


v 
“JHE SUNSHINE CITY 





B. A. DEADERICK, Sec’y, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida 














Photo by Crandall 


Wow! He’s out again! 
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GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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Pound for Pound 


Results of fifteen years’ research to determine the relative game qualities of fresh-water fishes 


HEN the British Government 
once declined to issue to Ber- 
nard Shaw a permit to speak 


at a certain public gathering 
unless assurances were given in advance 
that he would avoid the controversial, 
it is no wonder that the permit went 
begging. Even the wittiest of witty Irish- 
men could scarcely undertake to hold an 
audience on a subject about which every- 
body agreed. It is impossible to arouse 
popular interest in the cut-and-dried, 
the merely arithmetical; but the moment 
we cross the hazy though luminous bor- 
ders of the theoretical, the emotional, 
the debatable, the moment we champion 
a doctrine that we know we cannot 
prove, we are certain to arouse 
either an enthusiastic or a bel- 
ligerent interest. 

Undoubtedly, one of the great- 
est charms of angling is this 
delicious but devastating uncer- 
tainty. Not only are we in the 
dark as to what, if anything, 
we are going to catch, but the 
best methods of catching it seem 
equally inscrutable; and just as 
surely, any attempt to supplant 
prejudice and guesswork by 
facts and figures will be uphill 
work. Oddly enough, as this un- 
certainty increases, the tendency 
of the ordinary human being to 
dogmatize becomes more _ pro- 
nounced. It is easy in angling 
circles to start a hot argument 
by saying, for instance, that a 
turned-up eye is clearly superior 
to a turned-down one, and the 
less the subject has been studied 
the more positive will be the as- 
sertions, pro and con. 

And this tendency is true of 
the best of us. There is scarce- 
ly an author from the sprightly 
Dame Juliana and the divine 
Izaak, down to the most ultra- 
modern of our “naturalists” and 
“purists,” who doesn’t, sooner 
or later, jump to some far-flung 
conclusion with all the astonish- 
ing abandon of a fresh-run sal- 
mon taking one of Hewitt’s dry 
flies. I am not referring here to 


By ELLWOOD COLAHAN 


the expression of matters of opinion 
as such, but rather to outspoken and 
didactic statements of fact. For in- 
stance, we are naively assured on every 
hand that this or that fly is the best 
killer on such and such a stream, and 
before we know it we find ourselves 
actually believing this perennial hokum, 
although we know in our hearts that no 
subject, except possibly the choice of 
tooth pastes, is so in need of serious de- 
bunking as this of the relative merits of 
different flies. 

Then somebody goes broad-minded 
and asserts that not only the pattern but 
the shape, size and color of the fly are 
entirely immaterial. Again, we learn that 


A pair of hard-fighting brook trout 





upstream fishing is vastly more effective 
than downstream fishing, or vice versa, 
or that the dry fly is superior to the wet 
fly, or that any one who recognizes a 
worm on sight is a scoundrel. There are 
the six-ounce heavies versus the two- 
ounce bantams, the 1X wonders versus 
the 4X fanatics, the fellows who swear 
by a dropper and the fellows who swear 
at one, the fast waders and the slow 
waders, the April lunatics and the mid- 
summer maniacs—all equally sure of 
themselves and all equally prone to 
error. 

The elusive piscatorial truth does not 
lie either in a guess or in an axiom. It is 
complicated by too many subtle and 
variable factors. Upstream fish- 
ing with a dry fly may be good 
today, and downstream fishing 
with two wet ones better to- 
morrow. (Something might be 
started here by referring to a 
certain record day fishing down- 
stream with two dries!) 


ND this is particularly true 
of the subject of this 
paper: viz., the relative game- 
ness of fresh-water fishes, than 
which, let me hasten to add, 
there is no more fertile field of 
debate in all literature, angling 
or otherwise. Everything from 
a salmon to a sunfish has been 
definitely proclaimed the king of 
fishes. And why? Simply because 
nobody cares to take the trouble 
to make a fair and square check- 
up and learn the truth. Life is 
too short and theorizing is too 
easy—and too amusing. 

So the man who attempts to 
reduce this romantic flubdub to 
a formula is bucking the tide, 
to say the least. If he conscien- 
tiously analyzes a dozen species 
of fish, he will probably wind 
up with eleven enemies for 
every friend he makes, but nev- 
ertheless the subject is well 
worth the risk of a free-for-all. 

There is no use in becoming 
sentimental over all this. If we 
are to get anywhere at all, it is 
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essential to scrap every preconception 
and to approach the subject as a lawyer 
would tackle a brief or a manufacturer 
a cost sheet. The question is a scientific 
one, and it must be handled carefully 
and fairly. And this means diligence 
combined with opportunity for extensive 
observation and, above all, extreme and 
unlimited patience. 

The obvious way to tell how game 
a fish is, is to measure the time it takes 
to land him. Measuring a few fish under 
miscellaneous conditions is worse 
than useless. Research must be ex- 
haustive, uniform and precise to be 
of any value whatever. 


DMITTING the impossibility of 
proving anything on this in- 
viting but perilous subject, I have at- 
tempted to avoid the pitfalls of mere 
speculation and have confined myself 
to a series of more or less convinc- 
ing experiments, more or less accu- 
rately reported, based upon as nearly 
scientific data and measurements as 
were available during a period of 
more than fifteen years of research. 
The conclusions reached are at least 
definite and rather surprising. 

Everybody who angles and every- 
body who writes about angling has 
a favorite fish and doesn’t hesitate 
to tell the world what it is. But 
there has been scarcely any attempt 
at well-considered, scientific experi- 
ment upon an unbiased, comparative 
basis. 

When such an eminent and gra- 
cious authority as Dr. Henshall 
makes Alice Haines’ famous lines 
the key-note of his book on the 
black bass and proclaims it (presum- 
ably Micropterus dolomieu) without 
any reservation “inch for inch and 
pound for pound, the gamest fish that 
swims,” he gives us pause. We find our- 
selves subconsciously accepting the in- 
sidious dogma. The next time we catch 
a bass we catalog its virtues and ignore 
its vices. We come away more convinced 
than ever that it is the paragon of fight- 
ing fish. And the older we grow, the more 
deeply rooted our prejudice becomes, 
especially if we never timed a fish. 


Field & Stream 


Then we turn to Van Dyke and, under 
the fascination of his magical style, for- 
get the bass in favor of the ouananiche, 
which, we decide, must be the only fish 
worth catching; or we split the difference 
with McCarthy (Familiar Fish, p. 44) 
and place the ouananiche first and the 
bass second; or we follow a host of 
others and elect the brook trout monarch 
of all fresh-water fishes. 

Mr. Van de Water, in a charming ar- 
ticle that appeared recently in the Af- 





Ouananiche, gamest of the game 


lantic, tells us that the salmon and the 
brook trout are about on a parity, 
“pound for pound” (whatever that may 
mean when applied to fish of such dis- 
parity in size), and that both species are 
inferior to the rainbow trout and to the 
small-mouth bass. But he cites no scrip- 
ture to his purpose, and lets it go at 
that. Then there is the famous statement 


Tchotagama Lake, where thrives that premier battler, the land-locked salmon 





of one of our leading ichthyologists, Pro- 
fessor Goode, who says, “I have taken 
the rainbow trout with a fly, but found 
it as undemonstrative as a carp.” (Amer- 
ican Fishes, p. 461.) Yet his equally fa- 
mous colleague, Doctor Jordan, says 
with equal assurance, “irideus is a trout 
of exceeding gameness and is possibly a 
greater fighter than any other of the 
group.” (Jordan and Evermann, Ameri- 
can Food & Game Fishes, p. 196.) 

If our most eminent scientists dis- 
agree as diametrically and as violently 
as this on so elementary a point, there 
is little hope for any of the rest of us. 
Similar examples could be indefinitely 
multiplied. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Slocum’s astonishing remark that the 
rainbow trout is like a “painted cour- 
tesan” which is “good to look at from 
a distance, but that is all.” (Ye Gods 
and Little Fishes, p. 259.) Browns, 
rainbows and brooks all have their 
loyal adherents, and the periodical 
battles between the large- and small- 
mouth crowds are matters of history. 
Thousands of pages have been writ- 
ten, and nothing has been proved and 
nobody has been shaken, much less 
convinced. 

It is, therefore, high time that 
somebody, who has nothing to sell 
and plenty of time, gets out and 
collects some facts. And it is no easy 
job—take it from one who has spent 
a quarter of a lifetime trying it. 


TILL there are certain elemental 
bases of comparison which can 
roughly be classified as indispensable 
to any fair series of tests on the game 
qualities of fish, and these will briefly 
be referred to before tabulating our 
results. The experiments were limited 
to the following species: Atlantic 
salmon (grilse), ouananiche, two 
popular trouts, our Eastern charr, the 
two black basses, pike and _ pickerel. 
While this list is not exclusive, it is at 
least a fair guess that nine out of ten 
American anglers would name one of 
these varieties as their favorite fresh- 
water game fish. 
Obviously, if other things are equal, 
there are two qualities which measure 
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the gameness of a fish; 
namely, time and intensity 
of activity. Of these it would 
seem that the factor of 
prime importance is time. 
All of the species mentioned 
are strong fighters, and it 
is prima facie true that the 
greater the strength the 
longer the fight. But there 
are undoubtedly some more 
spectacular than others, and 
reasonable consideration 
should be given to this 
point. Abstract “activity” 
is impossible to gauge, but 
a good indication of activ- 
ity which can be measured 
is the jump, a factor which 
cannot, in justice, be over- 
looked. 


ERHAPS the fairest 

way to handle the mat- 
ter is to turn statistician 
and prepare a “weighted 
index,” giving the time fac- 
tor a weight of three and 
the “spectacular” or “jump” 
factor a weight of one. 

Our problem, then, is to 
determine by reasonable 
tests, on many subjects 
over a long space of time, 
uniform comparative data 
upon which this index may 
be based. Some of the ele- 
mental considerations of 
vital importance are: 

1. Sufficient subjects 
should be analyzed to in- 
sure the application of the 
law of averages. 

2. Tackle must be as 
nearly uniform as possible, 
and the same hand should 
land every fish, directed by 
a judicially impartial and 
constant system of play. 
The play may be “hard” or 
“easy,” but it must be uni- 
form to be fair. 

3. Only specimens in 
prime condition and best 
environment as to season and location 
should be included in the returns. 

4. As nearly uniform conditions as 
possible of latitude, water and season 
should be postulated. 

5. Only good-sized fish should be tab- 
ulated. It is absolutely inconclusive to 
time any fish under twelve inches, as the 
angler’s unconscious variations in pres- 
sure involve proportionally too great a 
margin of error and render the deduc- 
tions quite unreliable. Fish of two pounds 
or more are necessarily much more con- 
stant in timing experiments and are the 
most reliable subjects of comparison. 

_ 6. No landing devices should be used 
in experimental work. A fish might 
easily be netted or gaffed with many 
minutes of fight left in him. The sub- 
jects tabulated here were played to a 
point where they could be lifted from 
water by hand, the fly removed, and 
the fish weighed and liberated. This, of 
course, means longer play than is usual. 

7. Fish of different species should be 

compared whenever possible from speci- 
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A four-pound brook trout snapped in gin-clear water 


mens approximating the same general 
size. The doctrine of “pound for pound” 
has its limitations and ought not to be 
applied to a forty-pound salmon and a 
two-pound trout, for fighting ability, 
even in the same species, does not vary 
in direct proportion to size. 

8. Beware, particularly, of precon- 
ceived notions and the subconscious 
prejudices which they engender, and 
treat all comers as nearly alike as is 
humanly possible. 


EARING these principles in mind, 

it is clear that in order to show a 

fair comparative tabulation one must 
have had access to large fish, which must 
have been plentiful, well-conditioned and 
subsisting in generally similar environ- 
ment. What is more, they must have 
been honestly timed and fairly taken on 
similar tackle. I am fortunate in having 
encountered these conditions from time 
to time during an era when large fish 
are becoming constantly scarcer. The 
records are as conscientious and as truth- 


ful as is reasonably possible in a fisher- 
man and involve upward of four hun- 
dred surprisingly similar cases of large 
game fish, most of which are summar- 
ized later. 

The Atlantic salmon offered a fair 
basis of comparison with smaller fish 
only when limited to grilse of three or 
four pounds, to which the present sub- 
jects are entirely confined. The salmon 
does not suffer by this elimination, as 
the average grilse is somewhat superior, 
“pound for pound,” to his big brothers. 
These Salmo salar were taken in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land. 

The fontinalis were fine, lusty ex- 
amples taken principally from Gaspé 
and New Brunswick Rivers, some speci- 
mens being sea-run. The ouananiche 
were all the genuine article from the 
Lake St. John country and include none 
of the Sebago variety. They were taken 
about equally from lakes and streams 
(Lac a Jim, Tchotagama Lake and the 
Grand Dis- (Continued on page 59) 
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City-Limit Ducks 


Shootine waterfowl within sight of warehouses and factories and the sound of whistles 
g — 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


« OU needn't drive fifty or sixty 
miles away from town to get 
good duck hunting.” The Presi- 
dent of the Old Duck Hunters’ 

Association, Inc., had the floor, and I 

perceived that he had a subject of some 

importance by the light in his eye and 
the air of conviction he conveyed in 
biting off the end of a fresh cigar. 

“Where you lead I shall follow,” I 
said. 

“We've been running off here and 
there all over upper Wisconsin for years 
looking for ducks,” he went on, “when 
one of the best duck marshes in* the 
whole state is located right at our front 
door. I propose to see Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, first this season, and give those 
ducks on Allouez Bay an opportunity to 
enroll in the Association.” 

“How about a boat?” 

“Got that arranged last week. Shanty 
man down on the bay shore says he'll 
leave his out at the mouth of Bear 
Creek, with the oars in it, any night I 
say.” 

“Good old shanty man! See that he 
gets an application for honorary mem- 
bership in the Old Duck Hunters’ As- 
sociation. When do we go?” 

“You know me,” dictated the Presi- 
dent. “Tomorrow.” He reached for the 
telephone and called George, the garage 
man, whose boy, Tommy, was drafted to 
tell the shanty man that we would want 
the boat in the morning. The President 
was given assurance by George 
that Tommy, even at the moment, 
was skedaddling down the clay 
road to the shanty man’s humble 
domicile with the tidings of our 
early-morning expedition. 

“That’s that,” said the Presi- 
dent. “Be at my house at three 
all ready to go. It’ll take an hour 
and a half or more to get located 
in a blind. I haven’t shot on the 
old bay for twenty years. Boy, I 
remember the day I stood in a 
clump of bushes and presided— 
yes, sir; presided—at the fall mi- 
gration of Canadian ducks!” 

“Let that rest until the morn,” 
said I. “It’s ten o’clock now, and 
three will come early. But say, 
come to think, I can’t go tomor- 
row morning—darn it! I’ve got 
to be at the office. Whatever made 
me think tomorrow was Sunday? 
You'll have to call off George’s 
boy for this trip.” 

“Can you stay away from the 
office until 9:30?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“No remarks from the floor. 
You'll be back on time. You see, 
that’s the beauty of Allouez Bay. 
Out you go, kill your ducks and 
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greet the day, and you're back at work in 
due season—a hero among your fellow 
men!” 

The President was ready and waiting 
when I knocked at his door. I threw my 
gun and shell case into the car. Every- 
thing else, including the two sacks of 
decoys, was already stowed away. A cup 
of coffee and a few slices of toast, filched 
from the table of the President himself, 
and we were off. I had no idea as to how 
we were to get to the bay. I knew that 
occasional bags of ducks were killed on 
Allouez Bay, which forms the easterly 
end of Superior-Duluth harbor, but had 
never visited the rice-grown flats. 


E parked the ear, and as we locked 
the doors I heard the booming of 
surf on the shore of Lake Superior. A 
sullen October northeaster was blowing 
itself out, and the surf was filling the 
damp night air with a monotonous, hol- 
low rhythm. Gusts of rain, blown fine by 
the wind, slapped coldly against our 
cheeks. Ghostly trees rose on each side 
of the narrow road in which we had 
halted. It was the zero hour—that time 
of least joy to all duck hunters except 
the very stout-hearted, when the bright 
fires of optimism are checked until they 
give but a meager glow. It is then that 
the morale of the old duck hunter is 
made apparent. 
“Here!” commanded the President, 
all business. “Take this sack of decoys 


President of the Old Duck Hunters’ Association 





and your own stuff. I'll take the rest. It’s 
a half-mile walk to the boat, near the 
mouth of Bear Creek.” 

That was news. I had visioned a com- 
fortable ride, a jump right into the boat 
and a short pull to the rice beds, but it 
was not to be so. In the darkness, loaded 
heavily, we wallowed and waded down 
what was once a road, now mere tracks 
of water in the red clay. Matters were 
not improved when we got off the road 
once and came to a deep, narrow creek. 
But it was not the right place. 

“Little farther on,” said the President. 
“T’m getting my bearings now. This is 
where the Dutchman used to keep his 
boats. We'll back-track to the road.” 

“And where is the Dutchman now?” 

“Dead.” 

“Too bad,” said I, and I meant it. 

Those decoys were heavy and the 
loaded shell box and the gun carried 
awkwardly, but we made it back up a 
hill, through some brush. One hundred 
and fifty yards farther on we came 
upon the shanty man’s boat. With his 
flash-light the President located it, rest- 
ing bottom side up, with two oars lean- 
ing against it. I needn't describe that 
rowboat for any one. Everybody knows 
the kind of a boat your shanty man 
keeps—God bless him! This one rowed 
as though it were made of water-soaked 
mahogany, and it was quite impossible 
to keep it on a straight course. One oar 
was longer than the other. The Presi- 
dent, as is his wont, perched in the 
back seat, behind the duffle. 

“You know, I can’t row and 
keep an eye out for where we're 
going,” he explained. “Anyway, 
I’m scared of myself in these fra- 
gile little boats. Once I pulled a 
pair of oarlocks crooked in one 
of the Dutchman’s boats, and I 
was afraid to go back and face 
him. That’s why I haven’t hunted 
here for twenty years. But now 
that the Dutchman’s gone, I sup- 
pose it’s safe.” 


EAR Creek oozes into Allouez 
Bay by the most tortuous 
pathway possible. It has practical- 
ly no current, and knows not the 
straight and narrow path. The 
boat constantly scraped the banks, 
but the stream widened gradually 
and we found ourselves in the 
more or less open water. The bay 
is dotted with islands of mud, 
some of which are covered with 
bushy growths, and here and 
there one finds a tree. Beds of 
wild rice are present wherever the 
water is shallow enough. 
The President ordered a halt 
while he flashed his light on what 
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We rigged our decoys on an arm of Allouez Bay 


I took to be a clump of floating hazel 
bushes. The light revealed a pathway 
through the bushes, over which boats 
had apparently been dragged, and we 
rowed, pushed and cajoled the boat into 
its hiding place. It was possible to stand 
on a thick growth of the bushes and 
exert some leverage. A slip meant a 
wetting in deep water. We cut and laid 
branches and dead grass over the boat, 
and fixed up a fairly workable blind. 

Allouez Bay is the unused two-mile 
end of the Superior-Duluth harbor, 
named for Father Allouez of exploratory 
fame. That morning we were about in 
the center of the bay. The harbor itself 
is formed by two peninsulas, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota points, projecting approx- 
imately ten miles to meet each other. 
Wisconsin point is much shorter than 
Minnesota point. Where Wisconsin point 
ends is the Superior entry to the harbor 
from the open lake. Eight miles farther 
on is another entry, cut through the 
Minnesota point. 

In no place are these two points much 
more than a quarter of a mile wide. 
Covered with stands of Norway and 
white pines, they form a perfect shelter 
for a commercial harbor that ranks 
second to New York in point of tonnage 
handled. Ten thousand lake vessels come 
and go each year. The world’s largest ore 
docks, coal docks and elevators line the 
harbor front. One mile from our blind 
loomed, in the growing light, the bulk of 
a grain elevator. Not far beyond, the 
four busy ore docks of the Great North- 
ern Railway gave up their constant clat- 
ter of ore roaring into vessel holds and 
being “punched” with pneumatic ham- 
mers from the little cars on the top 


of the docks. Picture that as the setting 
for a duck hunt, and you will appre- 
ciate the incongruity of our position 
that morning. 

“Get down!” the President hissed. 

The first sibilant whispering of wings 
told us they were on the move. It was 
almost light enough to shoot. I strained 
my ears to catch the sound of other 
flocks. Suddenly the morning was shat- 
tered by a fusillade of shotgun blasts 
that most certainly must have wakened 
every tired deck-hand on the lake boats 
lying close by the big ore docks. One 
shot followed another, from different 
parts of the bay. 


UNTERS were spotted all over the 

shallow bay, in the rice beds, on 
small quaking islands and behind rows 
of trees on the larger islands. How they 
got there we could not explain. We had 
heard none coming. Perhaps we had 
been late in getting to the shooting 
ground. Afterward it dawned on us that 
the inveterate bay hunter is at it early 
to preempt the most favored blinds. Our 
guess, confirmed later by observation, 
was that there were twenty-five or more 
hunters scattered over the bay that 
morning! 

“They never used to come like this 
when the Dutchman was here,” muttered 
the President. “Swell chance with all 
those birds shooting!” 

“Down!” I cried as a handful of 
butterballs zipped by. They went over 
our heads like the wind, but saw our 
decoys and curved back. As they made a 
sharp turn two hundred yards away two 
hunters rose from a clump of brush and 
let fly. The range was impossible, but 


they had their sport, I suppose. The 
butterballs sped across Wisconsin point, 
no doubt to take refuge on the bound- 
ing main of Lake Superior. 

Ducks were everywhere in the air by 
this time. Apparently they had come into 
the bay to feed and rest during the 
night, and escape the storm on the 
lake. Flocks rose up here and there from 
all points as the shooting continued. It 
was long after the first bombardment 
that we got our first chance. A flock of 
low-flying bluebills coasted into our de- 
coys, wings spread, without warning. We 
got two, the others soaring off to receive 
another baptism of fire. I saw them 
mount higher and higher to avoid gun- 
fire as they flew back into the bay. 

“George’s boy, Tommy, killed five 
mallards here the other morning,” said 
the President, to cheer me up. 

“No mallard I ever saw would fly into: 
a spot like this,” I remarked. 


T is written that the President shall 

forever lead the way in all things, take 
the honors of the Association, such as 
they are, and utterly confound me as a 
presumptuous whelp. Shortly after I 
spoke he rose to supreme heights by 
standing up in the boat and killing a 
lone greenhead with such thoroughness 
as to humiliate me sorely. 

“Boy,” said the President, patroniz- 
ingly, “if there’s mallards in this coun- 
try, we'll get ’em!” 

I thanked him for that “we.” 

It was while I was putting out the 
boat to pick up the three dead birds that 
our real chance came. A flock of big 
ducks, which must have been canvas- 
backs from their (Continued on page 62) 
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Photo by Kabel 
e of the best trout fishing in 


this country is within our National Parks 











EDITORIAL 


Fishing in the National Parks 


life, of our forests, or of any other of our 

natural resources may point to the use and 
abundance of fish in the National Parks as an out- 
standing example of conservation combined with in- 
telligent use. Fishing is the only form of utilization for 
sport that may be carried on in the National Parks. 
Except where fish are concerned, these areas are 
absolute, permanent wild-life sanctuaries. In this case, 
it is the exception that proves the rule. 

There are two very important reasons why this ex- 
ception is made in favor of the followers of the Wal- 
tonian sport. The first is the important part which 
fishing plays in getting our American people to in- 
dulge in much-needed, healthful, outdoor sport and the 
soothing effect it has on jaded nerves. The other, and 
the more important from a conservation standpoint, 
is the feasibility of replacing fish taken out of park 
lakes and streams by means of restocking. 

For many years fish-planting has been conducted 
in the parks through the cooperation of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries and state fish and game 
organizations in supplying eggs and fry. Two years 
ago, the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of 
Commerce entered into a cooperative arrangement 
with the National Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior whereby a fish culturist of the former 
organization was detailed to supervise fish-culture 
operations in the National Parks and Monuments. 
Restocking of fished-out park lakes and streams and 
stocking of naturally barren waters have gone forward 
with renewed vigor, toward the end that the maximum 
of aquatic life may be maintained. 

In fish-planting, the National Park Service adheres 
as closely as possible to the policy that no exotic ani- 
mals or plants shall be introduced into the National 
Parks and Monuments. Effort is therefore made to 
have all fish used in restocking of the native species, a 
large part of them raised in hatcheries in the parks 
from eggs of park fish. In order to get the best re- 
sults, studies are made of park waters to determine 
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which of the native fish are best adapted to them, food* 


conditions are examined, and in some cases, as in 
Crater Lake, a type of food suitable to the game fish 
of particular waters is introduced. 


HE fish hatcheries in both Yellowstone and 

Glacier National Parks are maintained by the 
Bureau of Fisheries, and the Fish and Game Com- 
mission of California maintains a state hatchery at 
Yosemite National Park. While no other state hatch- 
eries are on park lands, states cooperate in supplying 
fish from near-by hatcheries. 

The large Yellowstone hatchery in full operation 
each summer attracts many visitors. Through means 
of a guide and special observation platforms and aqua- 
ria the whole operation can be studied. During the past 
season a total of seventeen and one-half million eggs of 
the black-spotted trout were taken from park waters 
and were reared under ideal hatchery conditions. Of 
these over six million were retained for hatching and 
replacing in Yellowstone waters, one million were sent 
to the Glacier Park hatchery to assist in restocking the 
waters of that park, and the remainder were sent to 


other hatcheries operated by the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Of especial interest in Yellowstone this past year 
were the taking of a million grayling eggs from Grebe 
Lake and the discovery of the fact that in the future 
it may be possible to take ten million grayling eggs 
annually from this body of water. Few waters in the 
United States now contain grayling, and, except in 
rare instances, this species has been declining in num- 
bers, so that the possibility afforded for fish-cultural 
work with this species is of considerable importance. 

Even that gem of the desert, the Grand Cajion of 
the Colorado, is fast becoming an angler’s paradise. 
Bright Angel Creek has become a notable rainbow 
trout stream, though originally without fish life of any 
kind. Three years ago a planting of trout eggs was 
made in the waters of Clear Creek, another one of 
those clear, cold tributaries that add to the strength 
of the mighty Colorado. Likewise, Havasu Creek, 
near the Havasupai Indian Reservation in the depth 
of Havasu Cajion, has been stocked recently. 


HE United States Government makes no charge 
for a fishing license. Several of the states, how- 
ever, in ceding jurisdiction over the parks to the Na- 
tional Government, have retained the right to require 
that a state sporting fish license be obtained. The rev- 
enue thus derived to a great extent goes to support 
state hatcheries and in furnishing plants for the parks. 
The National Park Service has laid down a few 
regulations regarding fishing, but all of these are in 
aid of better angling for the greater number. For in- 
stance, the size and number of fish per day that may 
be taken are regulated, depending upon the abundance 
or scarcity of fish in a particular lake or stream. Occa- 
sionally fishing in a particular body of water is sus- 
pended, in order to protect newly planted young fish 
or to give an overfished lake or stream an opportunity 
to come back. By alternately opening and closing 
streams the pressure of the angler is removed suff- 
ciently to keep up the stock. 

Naturally, the majority of fishermen planning to 
visit a National Park take with them their own fish- 
ing tackle. Nevertheless, during the few months of the 
summer season a large quantity of fishing tackle is 
sold, much of it undoubtedly to novices in the noble 
old sport. For instance, during a recent fishing season 
of about three months sales of tackle in Yellowstone 
National Park amounted to approximately $6,000. 

It is interesting to note that last summer, with the 
effects of the financial depression at a cumulative 
point, more people than ever went to the National 
Parks to enjoy their rugged scenery, relax in the 
clear untainted air, and slip away to the nearest stream 
for their quota of fish. 

Good example along this line has been given them 
by our last three Presidents, who have made brief 
visits to one or more of the National Parks, and while 
there have insisted upon spending the greater part of 
their time in collecting their day’s limit of fish. 
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The sambur, made famous in Kipling’s “Jungle Book.” One of the finest of all true stags 





In the Land of the Sladang 


the dangerous game of Indo-China 


Huntin ge 


SYNOPSIS 

The author has hunted dangerous game 
in Africa. He has shot that largest of 
carnivores, the Alaska brown bear. Now, 
to round out his big-game experiences, he 
is in Indo-China, where the great sladang 
and the tiger reign. Francis DeFosse, the 
guide, and his son Louis tell of a great 
tiger known as “the Old Man”—an espe- 
cially big tiger with a track as large as a 
tea-plate. These tracks are seen near camp! 


HE scouts had found the fresh 

trail of a big elephant herd. Bet- 

ter yet, they reported that there 

was at least one small herd of 
sladang in the thick jungle between our 
camp and the river. 

At lunch we planned our campaign. 
The first duty was to lay out baits for 
tigers. From the Moi villages we could 
buy old, worn-out buffaloes. There was 
no cruelty here; a quick bullet through 
the brain saved them the lingering death 
otherwise their fate. 

Usually it is necessary first to attract 
the tiger with a dead sambur. I have 
never liked the idea of killing game 
animals for bait, but DeFosse explained 
that there would be little if any loss to 
the wild life of the country. The tiger 
would simply devour the meat we gave 
him, instead of killing for himself. Any- 
way, I have long ago discovered that 
one must not be too soft-hearted on a 
hunting trip. Big-game hunting is a 
bloody business; this fact must be faced, 
and any attempt to excuse it is likely 
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By EDISON MARSHALL 
PART II 


to be hypocritical. To procure a rare 
trophy, many lesser lives must be taken, 
if only to supply camp meat for guides 
and camp help. 

That night Louis strapped a headlight 
on his forehead, and he and I rode in the 
ox-cart out of the firelight deep into 
the black fastnesses of the jungle. I 
shall never forget my first taste of night 
hunting. We followed the old trails, the 
cart pitching and listing like a ship in 
a heavy sea. All the way the light 
showed magic vistas—little green glades 
under the mighty trees; dense brush 
coverts; dark waters still rippling from 
some wild thing that had just sub- 
merged; tangles of vines and creepers 
like great serpents; a shadow flicking 
across the beam of light and fading into 
shadows. But for a long time we saw 
no live thing except fireflies, glimmering 
through the trees. 


T was a creepy feeling—to be riding 

through the utter dark in tiger coun- 
try. Well, there was one consolation— 
a victim of a man-eater never knows 
what hit him. The tiger attacks from the 
rear. In one gentle bound, light as a 
gazelle’s, he could spring into our cart 
and crush our skulls with two humming 
side-strokes of his mailed paws. And I 
wondered what would happen if we 
should meet a herd of elephants, or if 
a green viper should drop into our cart 
from the arching trees. 

Presently the light picked up two 


gleaming eyes. But Louis identified the 
animal as a civet-cat—a creature the 
size of our lynx—and we let it go in 
peace. Shortly after, we saw the eyes 
of what might be a leopard but was 
probably a barking deer. We needed 
meat; -so Louis unloosed his old shotgun, 
loaded with buckshot. We heard the 
animal fall. A moment later the boys 
picked up a young buck, shot through 
the neck. 


O sambur showed itself that 
night. I thought it must be due to 
the noise of the ox-cart, but Louis 
said that this seemed to fascinate the 
animals rather than frighten them. They 
would stand staring, in dumb curiosity, 
while the rumbling monster wheeled by. 
We scouted for sladang the following 
day, and soon after nightfall boarded 
the ox-cart again. Tonight I would wear 
the headlight, and try my hand at what 
was for me a new and difficult sport. The 
eyes of any animal are a small target, as 
every hunter knows. Worse still, they 
disappear as the light-ray catches the 
sights of the rifle. Louis explained that 
I must aim below the target with a full 
bead. 

An hour later the ray picked up two 
little twin moons, blue as sapphire. In- 
stead of following Louis’ instructions, 
I slowly raised my rifle and, as the eyes 
winked out behind the glaring sights, 
pulled the trigger. 

We heard a rustle as of some animal 
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running off. It seemed patent to every 
one that I had missed, as was to be ex- 
pected. Yet I was not quite convinced. 
As I pulled the trigger I had the assur- 
ance of a dead aim—a curious feeling, 
half-instinct, half perception, known to 
every experienced hunter. The sights 
had been right, and the gun had fired 
smoothly. So I walked over and had a 
look around. 

It was another animal that had run 
away. The one I had fired at lay dead 
in the flickering light, a bullet through 
the center of his neck, just below the 
head. It was a splendid sambur buck. 


HAD no idea that the jungle stag 

was so large. I fudged his weight at 
close to four hundred pounds. He was 
not only a bait but a trophy. I knew a 
corner in the trophy-room where his odd- 
shaped horns would fit—and they would 
always recall me to the pitch-black 
jungle, and two miniature blue moons. 

Louis was kind enough to congratulate 
me on the shot. Actually it was not so 
dificult as it looked. The eyes had 
seemed to shine from an immense dis- 
tance; as a matter of fact, the range 
was less than forty yards. 

At once we turned back toward camp, 
but the hunt was not to end without 
heart-stirring adventure. In a dense 
thicket, half a mile from the wickiups, 
the scythe-like sweep of my light cut 
across two little circles of green fire. I 
peered steadily. Presently the two eyes 
gleamed plain and true. I decided it was 
a sambur; so I made no move to raise 
my rifle. 

“Jump off and fire!” Louis whispered. 

“But we don’t want another deer,” I 
protested, under my breath. 

“It may not be a deer. Do as I tell 
you!” 

I have learned long ago to obey my 
guides in their own province. Besides, 
even a tenderfoot like me could see 





In the Land of the Sladang 


something strange in those gleaming 
orbs, something indescribable, yet which 
had a curious effect on the spine and the 
short hairs at the base of the scalp. Per- 
haps I merely imagined a brighter, 
fiercer glare than I had seen in the gen- 
tle eyes of the sambur. The latter had 
been a limpid blue. These were like the 
green flame of burning gas... 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the fastness of the night.” 


At that moment I was nearer to an 
understanding of Blake’s mystic poem 
than any time in my life before. But I 
was not thinking of poetry. My heart 
was leaping, partly because of the sup- 
pressed excitement in Louis’ hushed 
tone—a thrill contagious as terror itself 
in the blackness under the trees—and 
partly because of the wild intensity of 
those green electric lights. I knew some- 
thing was going to happen in less than 
ten seconds, something thrilling and 
magnificent and terrifying, but just 
what it might be I had no time to guess. 

It is rare to happen upon one of the 
great beasts of prey. They are almost 
never seen except from a carefully 
prepared ambush, or else when driven 
from their secret lairs by an army of 
beaters. In a thousand nights’ hunting, 
DeFosse had shined the eyes of only 
half a dozen tigers. Yet my heart kept 
yelling “Tiger! Tiger!” and I knew that 
this was one of the unforgettable mo- 
ments of my life. 


UST as I leveled the rifle the eyes 

winked out. Thinking that the glitter- 
ing sights had eclipsed them, I touched 
the trigger. The rifle roared—and then 
there came a terrifying answer from the 
stillness. 

It was a tiger, after all. Although I 
had had no experience with tigers—had 
never seen one out of a zoo—I instantly 
recognized this voice. True, it was not at 


Swung on the shoulders of four Mois, my first tiger is brought into camp 
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all like the half-hearted growls one hears 
before the tiger cage in the circus. It was 
not even greatly similar to the roar of a 
lion that I had heard, thirty feet from 
the boma, one night on the moonlit veldt. 
I simply knew by instinct that no animal 
other than the great striped king of beasts 
himself could utter a sound like that. 

It was a snarl and a growl and a roar 
mingled in one blast of fury and pain. 
I don’t know what it did to Louis, but I 
admit very freely that it shook me to 
the marrow of my bones. If the tiger 
had charged that instant, I doubt if I 
could have kept my head. My hair was 
standing on end—this is not just a figure 
of speech—and my heart simply stopped 
beating. Perhaps there was no really 
great danger. Louis stood beside me, his 
rifle ready. But the suspense, the dark- 
ness, the savage roar right on the heels 
of my rifle report, and the sure realiza- 
tion that there was a wounded tiger 
thirty yards away in the deep thicket 
combined to give me one of the most 
violent shocks I have ever experienced. 


AN ‘instant before there had been two 
Mois waiting behind us. When they 
heard the tiger, they waited no more. 
Just what happened to them in the next 
few seconds we were never to find out. 
They were congenitally afraid of the 
black jungle at our rear, but they did 
not linger on that account. Louis, the 
tiger and I were left alone. 

Instinctively my left hand jerked back 
the slide of my rifle and threw in an- 
other shell. It was loaded and ready for 
business almost before I knew it. I 
think my racing hand would have fum- 
bled the long bolt of my .404, which al- 
ways had to be guided carefully and 
straight into the block. A rifle jam at 
this moment would have been as ghastly 
a predicament as I could imagine. 

The big cat did not charge. We heard 
the thicket crash as he bounded off. I 
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thanked the Lord, and I think Louis was 
relieved too. The volume and ferocity 
of the beast’s roar showed that there 
was plenty of life in him yet, and had 
he charged us instantly he might have 
been hard to stop. Perhaps neither of us 
was in the best possible shape for a fin- 
ish fight in the darkness. I needed a few 
seconds’ rest, and Louis was glad of the 
chance to get set and ready. Obviously 
the tiger was wounded. The fury of his 
voice had revealed that. True, I might 
only have scratched him and we would 
lose him altogether, but I had the feel- 
ing that he was mortally hurt. If so, we 
would follow and get him at our leisure 
—and in daylight. 

As we stood there, straining into the 
dark, all I could hear was the thump- 
thump-thump of my own heart and 
Louis breathing hard beside me. After a 
long, long time—perhaps ten seconds 
and maybe ten minutes, for all I know— 
he touched me on the arm. He was so 
cool that I cooled off too. 

“Let’s go after him,” he said, whisper- 
ing. 
“Now?” For I remember the conver- 
sation almost word for word. 

“Sure.” 

“T think we’d better wait till morning. 
A tiger in the darkness—” 


“T'S safer now than it will be in day- 

light. Then he could hide and am- 
bush us. We’d never see him in the 
brush till he was reaching for us. His 
stripes blend with the leaves. But to- 
night, if he’s strong enough to fight, 
he'll have his head up, looking for us. 
And we're bound to shine his eyes at 
a safe distance.” 

This was only common sense. The 
green moons set in the tiger’s head 
would be sure to give him away. Yet I 
did not feel like starting forward at 


Field & Stream 


once. I mulled over the idea a long time, 
searching for its weak points. At last I 
inspected my rifle, held it close to my 
chest, and led the way. 

We walked very slowly, casting the 
light around. My confidence increased 
as I saw it light up the dim coverts; 
certainly the great cat could not remain 
unseen. Yet it was as breath-taking a 
stroll as I ever took in my life. 


IFTY yards farther on we found 

what we were looking for. Sweeping 
slowly like a scythe through the under- 
brush, the light picked up two green 
circles of fire. It was the tiger—and he 
had his head up, watching us! 

He seemed to know instantly that we 
saw him. When the beam struck his 
eyes, he sprang from his ambush with a 
full-mouthed roar. With the last of his 
strength, he charged straight toward the 
light. 

I believe this was the bravest attack 
I have ever witnessed. Any courage that 
Louis and I might be showing sank into 
insignificance compared with the valor 
of this dying animal, fighting to avenge 
his death with almost his last breath. 
Louis and I were human beings, with 
human brains to think things out and 
to brave the unknown. We had a tube 
of steel that could kill at a distance and 
strike a blow mightier than the full 
sweep of an elephant’s trunk. The tiger 
had naught but his claws and his fangs, 
his jungle ferocity, his royal pride. We 
were men—the masters of the earth 
whom all beasts bitterly fear—yet he 
charged us in the face. What is even 
more significant, he charged straight 
into the blinding beam of my head- 
light—a mystery and a terror which 
he could not begin to understand. 

The eyes grew nearer, then the dim 
shape of the beast emerged into the 


light. Could he have come full tilt, even 
now he might have caught one of us. 
Leaping in one tawny streak, he would 
have been an uncertain target. Both of 
us might have missed, or failed to blast 
him with a shot to the brain or spine. 
But my first bullet had inflicted a mor- 
tal wound. He was running on his nerve; 
there was a distinct pause between each 
bound. 

Yet he was formidable enough. Any 
tiger has an imposing presence, and this 
was a big fellow charging in the dim 
light and casting enormous leaping 
shadows. His mouth was wide open, his 
lips drawn back with the indescribable 
ferocity of the great cats. Between those 
lips came a blast of rage and hate. 

My butt-plate snuggled against my 
shoulder, and I saw the sights light up 
in the gleam of the search lamp. As 
they came in line with the beast’s head I 
touched the trigger. He crumpled, stone- 
dead, in the vines. My shot was none too 
good—six inches low, in spite of the easy 
close range—but it had entered and 
broken his neck. 


OUIS and I came to, after a moment 
or so. Our eyes drew back in their 
sockets where they belonged, and we 
even managed to pass a remark or two 
to each other in an ordinary tone of 
voice. And at last we walked over and 
examined my trophy. 

He was not “the Old Man.” This 
vague hope, leaping up when I saw the 
size of the cat, had come to nothing. 
Yet he was a full-grown male and a first- 
class trophy. He measured nine and a 
half feet from tip to tip and weighed 
about four hundred pounds. 

There was great excitement when 
we sent for the porters and brought him 
into camp. Our old Chinese cook per- 
formed incan- (Continued on page 68) 


A group of natives from the near-by Moi tribe working on a skin in our main camp 
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Illustrated by 
LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


ARLY in the 90's I was a member 

of a surveying corps in the Pecos 

Valley in New Mexico. We were 

running a line for a railroad from 
Pecos, Texas, to Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
Carlsbad, which has since become famed 
for its caverns, was at that time known 
as “Eddy” and consisted only of about 
half a dozen tents. At that early date the 
Pecos Valley was a part of the frontier, 
and the sheriff, overlord of a territory as 
large as the state of Massachusetts, was 
Pat Garrett, who had just recently dis- 
posed of the noted bandit and killer, 
Billy the Kid. I was quite well acquaint- 
ed with Garrett and served as his deputy 
on several occasions. 

At that time the Pecos Valley was 
purely a range country, there being prac- 
tically no settlements, ranches or people 
in the 90-odd miles between Pecos and 
Carlsbad. The valley was then, and this 
part of it still is, a semi-desert, the land 
being scantily covered with grass, inter- 
spersed with yuccas, bear-grass, soap- 
weed, cactus and mesquite bushes. Jack- 
rabbits and cottontails were very abun- 
dant, as were also prairie dogs, coyotes, 
wildcats and particularly rattlesnakes. 
The boys of the surveying corps killed 
from five to ten rattlers daily as a part 
of their day’s work. 

We did not work on Sunday and hence 
had nothing to do but loaf around camp, 
eating, sleeping, playing cards, reading or 
fishing in the Pecos River, which was 
abundantly stocked with channel cats, a 
semi-game fish and a fine table fish, gen- 
erally running about three to four 
pounds. If none of these occupations ap- 
pealed to us, we would go on exploring 
expeditions over the surrounding desert. 





Sleeping with a Rattler 


Ze A “Narrowest Escape from Death”’ story 


One particular Sunday, in the late 
spring, I got tired of loafing around the 
camp and decided on an exploring trip 
down the river. None of the boys had 
enough energy to go along; so I started 
out alone, accompanied only by a half- 
grown setter pup belonging to the Chief 
Engineer. We wandered leisurely down 
along the bluffs bordering the river, ex- 
ploring the arroyos, sink-holes, small 
caves in the bluffs and anything that 
attracted our attention. 

In this way we drifted down the river 
for two or three miles. The afternoon 
was warm and sunny, and presently we 
came to a grassy slope that looked so 
alluring that I decjded to lie down and 
rest for a while. Choosing a particularly 
good spot, I stretched out full length on 
my back. The pup investigated various 
holes and brush piles, tried to dig out 
some pack rats and occasionally chased 
a prairie dog, which would scoot for its 
hole, waggle its tail and dive down out 
of reach. 


EFORE I realized it, I was sound 
asleep. It was several hours later when 
I woke up. The sun was dropping low. 
Fortunately it has always been my habit 
when waking to open my eyes without 
moving, and I am wide awake. 
I did so on this occasion as usual, and 
the first thing that caught my attention 
was the pup that had accompanied me, 


crouched close against my right knee, 


gazing at some object across my body. 
Imagine my horror, when I turned my 
eyes to the left, to find that the object 
of the pup’s intent regard was a large 
rattlesnake, coiled up right against my 
left leg at the knee. 


The pup, released from his 
trance, instantly sprang into 
the air and to one side 






The snake’s rattles were softly singing. 
His head, raised about eighteen inches, 
was gently swinging back and forth, and 
his tongue played to and fro. The pup 
seemed hypnotized, his eyes following 
the swinging head of the snake in its 
rhythmic play. 


ELL, I certainly was in a danger- 

ous position, with that deadly rat- 
tler poised for an instant strike at any 
movement that might alarm him. Cold 
sweat beaded my brow as I considered 
the situation. The slightest movement 
on my part would undoubtedly cause 
the snake to strike. Scared stiff, I lay 
there and tried to figure some way out. 
In time the snake might strike the pup, 
kill it and then crawl away, but in the 
meantime I was becoming a nervous 
wreck. That snake might stay there for 
thirty minutes, forty-five minutes, an 
hour, before striking, and by that time 
I would be a jibbering maniac. 

After what seemed to be an endless 
age—actually about ten minutes, per- 
haps—I decided to take a chance, and 
very carefully and cautiously moved my 
right knee a trifle, just enough to give 
the pup a slight shove. The dog, re- 
leased from his trance, instantly sprang 
into the air and to one side, as though 
actuated by a spring. At the same in- 
stant the rattlesnake struck, but a frac- 
tion of a second too late, missing the 
flying pup by only an inch or two. 

After missing his strike the snake 
dropped down across my legs, raised his 
head and watched the pup, now headed 
full speed for the camp, several miles 
away. With his body resting across my 
legs, the rattle- (Continued on page 63) 
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A salt-water fish that comes out on the sand to lay its eggs 


OR a long time I had the idea 

that a grunion was one of those 

things for which some unsuspect- 

ing individual holds a sack. No 
wonder then that I turned down numer- 
ous invitations from professed friends to 
go grunion fishing. 

Later, as my residence in southern 
California came to be a permanent thing, 
I gained the impression that a grunion— 
which was still in my mind a mythical 
fellow—was something that young folks 
went chasing along the sea beach on 
warm, moonlit nights but never captured. 

My doubt regarding 
the existence of the 
fish called the grunion 
was logical. I had 
heard altogether too 
many weird and con- 
tradictory discussions 
concerning it, all of 
which were punctu- 
ated by laughs and 
jokes. For example, a 
certain individual said 
that grunion were the 
little fish which came 
out of the ocean by 
the thousands right onto the beach, stood 
on their tails, and danced to the rhythm 
of the surf. 

Another acquaintance added that they 
came out only at night, never earlier 
than nine o'clock nor later than one 
o'clock in the morning. It was further 
claimed that these strange fish danced 
for a period of one hour for three nights 
in succession at intervals of two weeks, 
and that a person might pick them up as 
if they were bits of driftwood. But what 
made me raise one eyebrow almost into 
my scalp was the statement that these 
runs could be forecast almost to the 
minute a year in advance. 

Now you and I may listen to such talk 
and in obedience to the common laws of 
good behavior apparently accept it with- 
out vociferous argument, especially when 
our informant happens to be a new ac- 
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By NEIL FROST 
quaintance who is unquestionably sin- 
cere. But deep down in our hearts we 
know darned well that such a fish belongs 
in the category along with whiffle-poofs, 
whozits, wahoo and hizzle-hoozle birds, 
and other strange, strange creatures that 
roam strange, strange corners of this 
old world during unholy hours. 

Such was my frame of mind the morn- 
ing I turned to the sport page of the 
newspaper and was confronted with this 
boxed notice: 

“It is reported that the grunion will 
run tonight at 10:34 P. M. Fine catches 





A close-up of that moonlight dancer—the grunion 


were made last night on nearly all the 
local beaches.” 

I stared hard at the printed notice. 
Suddenly I had vision of a chorus of 
fish dancing beneath a beaming moon, 
while sea waves carried ashore the un- 
earthly melodies from Father Neptune’s 
harem. 

I do not like to be in doubt. An hour 
after I had been perplexed by the notice 
I was speaking with a youthful man who 
would rather fish than ring up his cash 
register. The result of this conference 
was a decision to go grunion fishing that 
night. I was glad that Art was to be my 
companion, for somehow I felt a bit 
ridiculous in playing stage-door Johnny 
to a dancing fish! 

I met my friend at the designated 
hour, and together we idled along the 
Santa Monica beach road. Above shone 


a brilliantly full moon which, judging 
from the heavy traffic, had lured young 
and old to the seashore. Never before 
had I seen so many thousands abroad at 
that late hour. Camp fires on the sands 
were like numberless luminous insects. 

“Grunion hunters—too many of them,” 
remarked Art in a peevish tone. 

By this time I was firmly convinced 
that there must be such things as 
grunion. Those thousands of people, on 
a few miles of beach front, watching the 
high breaking waves, could not be with- 
out a purpose! I discovered that I was 
secretly excited. 

As the miles of 
coast road rolled be- 
hind us the beach fires 
became thinner. By 
the illumination of 
the moon we could 
make out groins pro- 
jecting into the surf 
for the purpose of 
building up the beach 
in those particular 
areas. On these struc- 
tures were lines of 
pelicans and sea-gulls. 

“The grunion will be in, all right,” de- 
clared Art. “Those birds know when 
there’s a big feed due.” 

Presently we came upon a location 
that was virtually unoccupied. Here we 
piled out of the roadster and reclined 
upon the soft sand, contemplating with 
half-opened eyes the heavens and the 
sea. We still had ten minutes to wait un- 
til the calculated hour of the grunion run. 


UT shortly, to our chagrin, a veritable 
caravan of cars drew up on the side 

of the highway and a mob of grunion 
hunters poured down upon us. They were 
equipped with nets and various sorts of 
screen traps to aid them in capturing the 
fish. We might have moved on immedi- 
ately, as Art suggested, had it not been 
for my desire to observe just how the 
fishing implements were manipulated. 























It was 9:45. The grunion run was past 
due. I noted that the tide was at its 
height. Art and I stood watching a pair 
who were industriously working over a 
screen trap. They would hold the strain- 
ing surface against the receding waves, 
then raise it to see if any grunion had 
been washed onto the screen. 

Suddenly we became aware that their 
efforts had met with success. Cries that 
the grunion were in resounded up and 
down the beach. Evidently there were 
others who, like myself, had never seen 
one of the queer little fish, and now we 
all crowded around for a first look. Per- 
haps a dozen little grunion, from three to 
five inches in length, pattered on the 
raised screen, slightly iridescent against 
the black sand below. 

Then I felt Art pulling me by the arm. 
He suggested that we fish for ourselves. 
“It’s against the law to use those screen 
traps,” he commented. 

“Why, nearly every one is using 
them!” I exclaimed. “Can’t the law be 
enforced?” 

“Hardly, on this extensive beach,” he 
returned. “But I'll wager that nine out 
of ten don’t know they are breaking the 
law.” 


W5 were walking along the edge of 
the surf together. Suddenly, just as 
he finished speaking, Art dashed ahead. 
As he did so I discerned some weaving 
streaks on the wet sand just behind a 
receding wave. Art stooped and grabbed 
at the moving things just as another 
wave broke over his shoes. I hurried to- 
ward him and found him clutching a 
silvery grunion in either hand. He was 
grinning. “That’s the way one is sup- 
posed to fish for grunion,” he laughed. 
“But it’s sure hard on the shoes.” 
He handed me one of the fish, and 
promptly the lively little fellow slipped 
. from my fingers and made good his es- 
cape in the undertow. 
“Let’s drive up the beach a bit far- 


Dance of the Grunion 


ther,” suggested Art. “Perhaps we'll see 
them dance. This is a good night for 
grunion.” 

Approximately two miles farther up 
the highway we halted again at my 
friend’s direction. But here it was neces- 
sary that we cross a bit of pasture to 
reach the beach. The value of this lo- 
cation, however, lay in the fact that 
there were no other persons about. 

“We'll have to work fast,”’ Art declar- 
ed, glancing at the luminous dial of his 
watch. “The run can’t last much longer.” 

It was now 11:10. 


OGETHER we tramped along the 

edge of the surf, searching the thin 
film of water behind each receding wave 
for the sight of a grunion. But it requires 
a practiced eye to observe the fish when 
they are running in pairs, as they fre- 
quently do, and again it was Art who 
made the dive and came up with a grun- 
ion in either hand. A creel had been 
brought along, and now he slipped his 
catches into it. 

We became separated. I felt certain 
I could never catch a grunion with 
Art’s eagle eye as a competitor. Shortly 
I saw what appeared to be a pair of 
snakes streaking seaward in the under- 
tow. I made a dive, as I had seen my 
partner do, but I was too late. A comber 
struck my legs and splashed up, giving 
me a good soaking for my efforts. At any 
rate, it was experience, and my next 
attempt resulted in the capture of a 
single grunion. 

That was but the beginning. With each 
succeeding wave the grunion seemed to 
increase in numbers. They were on all 
sides. And at length we saw what is 
known as a dance of the grunion. In a 
hollow just ahead, a great wave left 
stranded what appeared to be countless 
scintillating particles of silver, but we 
knew that each tiny reflection was a 
grunion. 

As we drew nearer we could see each 


A splendid stretch of beach on which to practice the sport of grunion hunting 





one distinctly, and some indeed appeared 
to be standing on their tails, swaying 
vibrantly back and forth. But before we 
came into their midst a huge breaker 
swept in, and when it retreated the sand 
was almost cleaned of grunion. Then, on 
beyond, we made out another great 
school, sparkling like a mass of gems 
in the moonlight. This time we were in 
their midst in short order, picking them 
up and slipping them into our creel. 

For perhaps eight or ten minutes this 
abundant run continued, and then, as 
though a mysterious knell had sum- 
moned them back into the depths of the 
sea, the fish became fewer and fewer 
on the sand. In another fifteen minutes 
they had all but disappeared, and we were 
left to wonder about one of the strangest 
runs of fish that the world knows. 

The grunion is truly a fish of mys- 
tery, unless one studies its habits with 
an open mind. All of its apparently un- 
believable characteristics can adequately 
be explained, and now, in conclusion, I 
will briefly do so. 


N the first place, the grunion, whose 

family name is Atherinidae, come out 
on to the beaches to spawn. They appear 
with the favorable tides from March 
to August inclusive. By “favorable tides” 
are meant those spring or maximum 
tides which occur during the full and 
the dark of the moon. Since these partic- 
ular tides are seen at intervals of 
approximately fifteen days and can be 
calculated with reasonable accuracy 
months ahead of time, the grunion runs 
can likewise be forecast. The fact that 
the runs last for three nights—night 
tides are ever the highest—is logical 
also, since near maximum tides will re- 
main for that number of nights following 
the extreme relationships of sun and 
moon to the earth. 

That the grunion actually dances may 
be difficult for some individuals to ac- 
cept, but imag- (Continued on page 62) 
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Whenever a big buck is missed, there are always a number of good reasons for it 


Breathes there a hunter so keen of eye, 
That he never comes in with an alibi? 


F all the excuses of New Mexico 

deer hunters for not getting that 

buck were laid end to end, they 

would form a kinky, humorous line 
long enough to reach twice around each 
and every game refuge in the state, with 
enough left over to make individual 
hackamores for all the fish in Pa Ben- 
gard’s hatcheries. 

“If a gnat hadn’t lit in my shootin’ 
eye just as he jumped up,” explains Mr. 
Nimrod upon his empty-handed return 
to camp, “I’d sure have plugged that 
baby! Boy, he was as big as a cow and 
broadside not more’n fifty yards away! 
A dead-cinch shot—but—” 

But by the time Mr. Nimrod had 
thumb-ousted the gnat from his eager 
optic, the buck was gone. Or like this: 

For several years I have nursed a 
hanker to hang a nice whitetail trophy in 
my study. I have as nice a mule-deer 
head as any one would want, but white- 
tails are scarce in our woods and I’ve 
never killed one. So last season, follow- 
ing a heavy snowstorm, I decided to go 
out and get him. 

From Beulah we have to ride several 
miles to get out of the El Porvenir 
Refuge for our deer hunting. Some time 
before daylight, with the mercury bump- 
ing the bottom so hard you could hear 
it, I set out. Bundled and mittened and 
overcoated so that it took a block and 
tackle to get me on my horse, I hit the 
frosty trail. Imagine a giant whipping 
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you in the face with a cat-o’-nine-tails 
adorned with razor blades, and you get 
some idea of how cold it was crossing 
the Lone Tree Mesa before sunup. What 
a man wouldn’t think of going through 
to save the old homestead or rescue a 
dozen damsels in distress, he will plug 
right into to go deer hunting. 

But by the time I had breasted that 
icy breeze on up the ridge to the refuge 
boundary I began to harbor a faint, be- 
numbed suspicion that only darned fools 
do it. I had intended to leave my horse 
at the refuge line and start hunting at 
once, for here commences a pocket of 
whitetail range. But the remembered 
vision of a wind-sheltered, protected lit- 
tle cove just a few hundred yards far- 
ther on, where a man might build a fire 
and thaw out his eyeballs for the day’s 
hunting, changed that laudable intention, 
and I rode on. 

Yeah, bo, I rode on—right on to a 
bangerino of a big white-tailed buck 
bedded under the very tree where I had 
meant to build my fire. Riding my black 
horse, I topped a white open knoll a 
hundred yards away, like a bear coming 
over a bald mountain. 


HE buck leaped to his feet. Men- 

tally my numbness melted in one 
great big sudden thaw—forgotten those 
sniffling nostril tears, and forgotten the 
frost on freezing ears. But physically I 
still resembled a chunk of ice. Getting off 
my horse, unscabbarding my gun, load- 
ing it, even getting it up to my shoul- 
der was quite similar in execution to the 


act of getting a sack of wet meal to sit 
up on its hind legs and wave its arms. 

By that time, of course, Mr. Buck 
of the White Flag had waved it at me 
with considerable vigor and started to 
get from there with more of the same. 
Oh, yes, I missed. Of course, I missed! 
Who wouldn’t? Three running shots, two 
hundred yards away, through several 
yards of aspen that would detour a 
snake, and so cold I had to hit myself 
on the head to jar an eyelid loose enough 
to squint over th> sights! Don’t tell me 
you would have hit him. You wouldn't. 
Nobody would. I had a perfect alibi for 
missing that fellow. 


UT—and there’s the rub—it was an 

alibi! If I had left my horse at the 
refuge line, as I knew I should, and, 
foregoing the luxury of thawing out my 
eyeballs, had circled that knoll on foot 
instead of coming over it horseback, I'd 
have “snook” up on a perfect shot, fifty 
yards away, lying down. Today a fine 
white-tailed buck head would be looking 
over my shoulder as I write this—may- 
be, for, of course, there is always the 
chance that a gnat might have lit in my 
eye, or a cartridge snapped, or—so forth 
and so forth. 

Gosh, I didn’t expect to find a buck 
bedded there! This, kind readers, is the 
nubbin of the most used of all deer hunt- 
ers’ alibis: “I didn’t expect—” 

This excuse was worked overtime in 
the same vicinity earlier in the 1930 sea- 
son, when a big mule deer papa jumped 
into a whole woods full of hunters 




















(names on request). He was shunted 
from one to the other, shooed and shot 
at, and finally, after running a circle 
around ’em all, he got away. 

A boy on his first deer hunt started it 
by coming up quite close to the big 
chivato and a doe browsing at the edge 
of some aspen on the ridge top. Some- 
thing—probably mutual admiration— 
held both buck and hunter spellbound, 
gazing at each other for several seconds, 
possibly minutes. The distance was a 
mere forty yards. But the lad had just 
stepped out of the refuge. He hadn’t 
seriously buckled down to hunting yet. 
Why, gosh, he wasn’t expecting to come 
up on a buck that soon and easy! 


HERE has been some argument in 

this vicinity as to why the lad 
didn’t shoot until after the buck was on 
the run. He admits that there was plen- 
ty of time. Then why didn’t he do it? 
Tell it not in Gath, but the alleged rea- 
son was that he was afraid to shoot for 
fear of scaring the deer! 

At any rate, it was the buck that 
broke the spell. With a sudden up-swing 
of his great head, a flick of his tail, a 
whirl and a fabulous broad jump, he 
suddenly started to get the heck out of 
there. 

“I might have hit him even then,” re- 
ported the young hunter, “but I thought 
he would stop again before he got out 
of sight.” 

He didn’t stop. With .30-30 leads 
singing their silent song high o’er his 
head the buck headed for the cover of 
dense thickets on the shadowy north 
slope of the ridge. 

It just happens that ‘‘yours truly” had 
been doing a careful pussyfoot through 
those thickets for the past hour, with 
no luck. Though neither of us knew it, 
that buck was headed straight my way. 
Disgusted with thicket-prowling, I had 
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Alibis and Antlers 


just inaugurated a few minutes’ mora- 
torium on silence while I climbed back 
up to the ridge top out of the thicket, 
when sa-whoosh! The buck heard my 
foot noise, snorted and went clumping 
off at right angles just about two jumps 
before he would have come in sight of 
me. Four more jumps, and he would 
have run over me. If I had just contin- 
ued my silent pussyfooting one minute 
longer—why, I could almost have 
rammed the rifle barrel down his throat! 
But gosh, I wasn’t expecting—and so 
forth. 

Nor had the buck had his fill of alibi 
production even yet. Turning back up 
the hill, he topped the ridge, swung into 
a small open park a few yards down on 
the south slope, and almost collided with 
the first hunter, who by now had given 
him up and was continuing on up the 
ridge. 

“Gee whiz!” explained that young 
fellow later. “I wasn’t expectin’ him to 
come runnin’ right back at me, or I 
could have killed him—easy.” 


NCE more the buck changed course, 
this time heading through thick as- 
pens in an up-ridge direction but still a 
little off on the south side. Of course, if 
we hadn’t already covered that area 
earlier that morning, undoubtedly Doc, 
following a cow trail toward where we 
had left our horses, would have had his 
gun on the qui vive instead of his shoul- 
der and there might have been time, in 
that split tenth of a second while the 
buck flashed across the trail, for a killing 
shot. Probably not, “but of course,” ex- 
plained Doc, “we’d already hunted all 
this ridge, and naturally I wasn’t exactly 
expecting—well, it wasn’t really a shot, 
anyhow.” 
What Mr. Buck thought by this time 
I am only able to infer, but my guess 
would be something like this: “Jiminy- 
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crick-in-the-neck! The woods must be 
full of ‘em! Well, I'll betcha I do get 
around ’em this time!” 

And so, letting out another kink in 
his springy legs, his antlers sloped back 
for speed through the thick aspens, he 
made another “zig” farther to the left 
and downhill until he was safely out of 
sight beyond the hump of a side-point. 
Then, jumping as far at every bounce as 
a big man could throw a small dog, he 
added the “zag” by turning sharply up 
the hill again, toward a low saddle in 
the ridge top some two or three hundred 
yards out of sight of the hunters he had 
passed. Evidently he meant to get to 
those north-slope thickets if he had to 
detour a whole army of hunters. 


P along a little grass-park bench 

slanting out of that saddle labored 
the third member of our party. New to 
deer hunting, new to the thin air of this 
9,500-foot altitude, his progress up the 
moderate slant of that bench resembled 
the pulsing, puffing, panting progress of 
a donkey steam engine hauling sawlogs 
up a mountain. In a hurry to catch up 
with the rest of us (this area having 
been covered by us earlier in the morn- 
ing), he strained up the trail, head down 
and heedless. 

A sudden commotion jerked him to 
startled attention. Over a low, rocky 
ledge just ahead and slightly to his right 
bounced a gray-brown, antlered cyclone. 
It landed with a snort about thirty feet 
from him, smack out in the open. This 
was the first wild buck he had ever seen. 
It was a big one, and looked a lot bigger. 
The hunter’s mouth dropped open so 
far and so suddenly that his chin hit his 
brisket. 

“My great gollies!” thought the buck. 
“Another one!” 

All in one movement he arrived, put 
on the brakes, (Continued on page 65) 









Some one added a “1” to the 51 rods 


COULD say that it was the charm of 

Northern waters, or the desire to 

dip blades along the romantic trails 

of the passing red man, that drew 
us into the Arrowhead country. Or I 
could say that it was the thought of 
hooking up with those long, animated 
javelins, the frequently underestimated 
great northern pike, or those deep-living 
sand-roilers, the lake trout. I might lay 
the germ of our decision to partake of 
a canoe trip with numerous portages on 
these or countless other glories which 
are the heritage of wilderness lands— 
and with integrity, for each bore con- 
siderable influence in the formulation of 
our vacation plans. But the real reason 
that my partner and I chose to adven- 
ture by blade and rod is this: 

One sultry August evening Jan and I, 
indulging in a bit of much-needed gym- 
nasium work, stepped on 
some accurate _ scales. 
Shades of Goliath! In 
my friend’s case the little 
needle halted between 
the figures 256 and 257. 
And stripped, too! The 
revelation left him speech- 
less. It came my turn. 
The needle paused at the 
199-pound mark. 

Now there is nothing 
better to condition a man 
than a canoe trip with 
portages, be the way 
through muskeg or seem- 
ingly impenetrable brush, 
or perchance over steep, 
rocky escarpments. Dawns 
will come too soon. Days 
will drag. Shoulders, backs 
and legs may groan as 
city-softened muscles are 
put to test; but not for- 
ever. 

Soon a wilderness morn- 
ing will find the adven- 
turer with a smile on his 
face and a straight back 
for the tasks ahead. The 
beginning of a portage 
will see him shouldering 
packs with his face—not 
his stomach—forward. 
Difficult struggles along 
the trail will find him un- 
concerned, enjoying per- 
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The Arrowhead country is a place for pike but not for pikers 


By PAUL WILLIAM GARTNER 


haps the inspiration afforded by a bird’s 
song, awake to the deer or moose that 
melts into the bush at the sound of for- 
eign footfalls. At the end of a carry he 
will no longer falter, but will gaze out 
over the new waters, wondering what 
sport is lurking amid the grass beds or 
what new adventure lies beyond the 
next portage. Thus comes about the 
conditioning of the canoe traveler, and 
thus only does he come to appreciate 
the true romance of the water trails. 

I trust I have some 200-pound readers 
and, I further hope, some 256-pounders, 
for it is at them especially that I am 
pointing my suggestions. And yet I 
fear that what I have to say can scarcely 
be of avail to any individual—no matter 
what his weight—who growls when he 
cannot drive his car to the very edge 
of the stream he intends to fish, or who 
will not completely lace up his boots 
because of the effort it entails. I speak 
to the real-spirited outdoorsman who 
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is ever looking beyond, who is willing 
to take a rap with a smile and eventu- 
ally learn to like it. 

It was exactly one week to the minute 
from the time we came to realize our 
superfluous avoirdupois that we were 
away from the stifling Kansas August 
and standing beneath a Minnesota sky— 
a sky that was fast assuming the star- 
pierced blackness which is night. Almost 
lapping the soles of our boots lay Hun- 
gry Jack Lake, cold and placid—the 
end of Gunflint Trail, the beginning of 
the water trails. On the far shore, some- 
where along the black line of woodland, 
there was a green and white sign mark- 
ing the beginning of a portage. Beyond 
that there were other lakes to be reached 
by brawn. 

We stood upon a log wharf. Near by, 
around the edge of a grass bed, we heard 
the sound of a water beast troubling the 
surface. From afar came the faint quack 
of a duck. Then, it seemed, night was 
suddenly hard upon us. 
But tomorrow was but a 
short rest away, and to- 
morrow in wilderness 
lands holds the promise of 
adventure. 


HE region of northern 

Minnesota is one of 
thousands of lakes, perhaps 
formed in a bygone day 
when a great continental 
glacier melted to fill 
every valley with crystal- 
line water. Perhaps, too, 
this vast field of ice had 
leveled the country to 
such an extent that be- 
tween the numberless 
lakes the divides are low 
and for the most part 
easily surmounted. The 
distance between lakes 
may be less than one hun- 
dred yards, or it may be 
several miles; but there 
are a_ sufficient number 
within convenient portage 
distance that a voyager 
can cover several hundred 
miles without lugging his 
craft and duffle farther 
than two hundred rods at 
a stretch, although he may 
traverse no lake that has 
extremities more than ten 
or twelve miles apart. It 























is essential, however, that he carry ac- 
curate local maps, showing portages and 
lake contours, for such a convenience 
may save him hours of searching for a 
remote portage trail. 

In the waters there is sport for the 
casting. Great northern pike, first cousin 
to the musky and weighing as much as 
twenty-five pounds, will respond readily 
to almost any sort of spoon-hook or 
kindred attracter. There is also namay- 
cush, known in this region as the salmon- 
trout, to do battle with those anglers 
who are patient enough to coax him off 
the bottom. 


T was afternoon before we shoved 

off, the morning having been spent 
in eliminating non-essentials from our 
auto-camping equipment and procuring 
craft and supplies. From Gateway Lodge 
we chartered a 16-foot canoe, which was 
a bit logy but tight and quite service- 
able. Unfortunate craft! Besides our 
own slight selves it had to carry pro- 
visions which we believed 455 pounds of 
men could take care of in ten days’ 
time, our bedding, a compact canoe 
tent, cooking utensils, considerable fish- 
ing tackle, canteen, portage yoke, photo- 
graphic equipment, and a dozen and one 
minor articles which a traveler invari- 
ably includes in his equipment at the last 
minute. Everything was enclosed in 
water-tight containers or rolls and lashed 
to the thwarts in case of accident. 

Since this was to be an excursion of 
training, so to speak, we brought a mini- 
mum of sugar and foods containing it, 
and considerable vegetable matter—in 
cans! We had much to learn, especially 
that our stomachs were not so impor- 
tant as we heretofore had believed. 

Propelling our overloaded shell along 
a ragged, pine-smothered shore, we 
whiled away nearly three hours, fishing 
and drinking deeply of the grandeur 
about us. It seemed that we had indeed 
severed, if only for a spell, those im- 
material chains which bind most mortals 
to desk, machine, or city street. 

Fishing for the great northern pike 
means the locating of grass beds along 
the shore and casting or trolling a spoon 
near the edge. Short casting rods are 
the most practical type on a canoe trip 
where numerous portages must be con- 
sidered, since they generally can be 
carried without disjointing or removing 
leader and lure from the line. 

Jan and I were scarcely out of sight 
of the lodge when we had our casting 
rods assembled. Despite the fact that 
Hungry Jack Lake is the most inhabited 
of the vicinity, it is one of the best for 
fishing. Knowing this, we hurled our 
lures into grassy pockets along the shore, 
dipping only an occasional paddle. 

Only two or three small pike nosed 
our lures within the course of two hours, 
but at length, when the surface of the 
lake began to blur slightly as the shad- 
ows crept outward from shore, we com- 
menced to discern activity. In rapid 
succession we landed several small pike, 
and then ahead I heard and saw disturbed 
water where a huge fellow had broken. 
Noiselessly we dipped towards the spot. 

Again the great fish broke lazily. Jan 
shot his spoon within ten feet of the 
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The waters were filled with hard-fighting pike 


place, a long cast. No response. Now 
we were closer. I let fly a pearl wobbler 
which showed up brilliantly in the 
darkening water. But my lure was light, 
and it fell short of my aim. Not vainly, 
however. 

There was another disturbance in 
the direction of the grass bed, a 
movement which seemed to be directed 
at my retreating spoon. In a moment 
I felt a heavy jar, followed by a run 
which wrung music from my reel. The 
attacker came to the surface again, 
some sixty feet away. I could hear my 
lure rattling from his mouth. As he 
disappeared again my line grew dead. 
I became aware that my partner was 
just landing a smaller specimen, but I 
could not be interested. 


USK was well along when we 

reached the beginning of the initial 
portage. But it was easily discernible, 
for a hewn log wharf marked the loca- 
tion. All of the more popular water trails 
have crude piers to aid the canoeist 
in unloading his duffle and raising his 
craft. Most other courses have the 
Government portage signs, although the 
more remote have but a faint path to 
reveal the beginning of a carry. 

I shone a flash from a pocket light 
upon the sign, for it was now too dark 
to make out even the contrast lettering. 

“Portage,” I read aloud. “Hungry 


Jack Lake to Flower Lake. 151 rods.” 

“Nearly half a mile!” Jan exclaimed. 
“A strenuous start, at any rate.” 

“Ves,” I agreed, “but not to-night.” 

Some cedar boughs left by a recent 
traveler were too inviting to resist, and 
shortly our “slumber bundle” was ar- 
ranged. We made a meal of fish and 
vegetables. Here allow me to defend the 
palatability of the great northern pike. 
I had heard acquaintances say that the 
species “isn’t so good,” but we ventured 
to learn for ourselves and were pleas- 
antly surprised at the sweetness and 
firmness of the meat. 

Morning brought sunshine and a 
happy revelation. Someone, apparently 
bent upon “cheering up” the canoe 
traveler, had added a “1” in front of 
the “51 rods” painted there by the 
United States Forest Service. Two 
trips apiece were necessary before we 
were completely transported. The way 
was smooth, and the first lug was ac- 
complished without a pause; but the 
second required two halts and left two 
weary bodies at the end. Reloading the 
craft without haste, we paddled absently 
and did not cast our lures so far nor 
so frequently. 

None the less, Flower Lake afforded 
some exciting angling despite the fact 
that we did more trolling than casting. 
Since my experience the evening before 
I was “sold” (Continued on page 70) 
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Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


By ApMiraL HUGH RODMAN 


N board the old Monocacy in 

China, over forty years ago, we 

had what is now called in this 

country a Chow dog. Then they 
were simply pariahs in China and existed 
in myriads around every city and village 
from one end of the coast to the other. 
They not only had no intrinsic value, 
but were contemptuously called wonks, 
whatever that may mean. 

Old Towser lived forward with the 
crew, and had little or no use 
for an officer other than to 
utilize him for a passage to or 
from the ship. It is a charac- 
teristic of a dog on board ship 
that he is an officers’ dog and 
lives with the officers, or a 
crew’s dog and lives with the 
men; he is rarely chummy with 
both. 

Chows are rarely demonstra- 
tive, seldom show deep affec- 
tion, and 
usually are 


utterly in- AYE —_ 
different to aT 
any ad- 

vances made to gain their 


friendship. But old Towser 
knew me and would come to 
me when called, if he felt like 
it, but even then with seeming apathy, 
although I occasionally gave him some- 
thing to eat or petted him a bit. When 
it became evident that he needed a 
dose of castor oil, we decided that not 
only would he be averse to taking it, 
but that trouble would be experienced 
in administering it. 

I was asked to try my hand and, ac- 
quiescing, solicited the doctor’s assis- 
tance. He brought a cup of oil and a big 
spoon up on deck. After getting Towser 
in position, I tried to hold his mouth 
open while the doctor attempted to put 
a spoonful of oil in it. Due to Towser’s 
strength and my lack of skill or awk- 
wardness, after several unsuccessful 


efforts our hands, Towser’s head and the 
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PART II 


deck were all messed up with oil, but 
not a drop had reached its mark. 

The doctor was inclined to be irasci- 
ble; this made him more so. Being de- 
termined to succeed, he suggested that 
I hang on to Towser until he could go 
below and get a new supply of oil and a 
big syringe to shoot it down his throat. 

When the doctor left, I put the cup 
on deck and let go Towser for a moment. 
He promptly lapped up all the oil in 










He lapped up all the oil in sight! 


sight and licked the cup. Then he looked 
up at me and with just a wag or two 
of his tail plainly expressed his desire 
for more! 

Towser knew every treaty port on the 
China coast, and was as much at home 
on shore as he was on board ship. He 
also knew the landing places. We usually 
employed sampans to ferry us back and 
forth, and Towser seemed to know in- 
stinctively which ones we used for our 
stay in port. He would board one of 
them ashore with seeming confidence 
for return to the ship, and, as necessary 
instructions had been issued, the sampan 
men would shove off and bring him to 
the gangway. 

Towser would promptly lie down the 





= 2 When the 
stood up,Gunner gave 
vent to a very de- 
cided warning growl 


goose 


minute he entered a native boat, but 
would distinguish his ship from any other 
in port, and make no move to disem- 
bark until the sampan came alongside. 
Then he would jump on the gangway 
landing, mount the ladder (steps) and 
go forward under the forecastle. 

At Canton the ship lay near the sea- 
wall of the foreign settlement. Generally 
there was a strong tidal current run- 
ning; so our sampans used the more fa- 
vorable of the two landings, depending 
on whether it was ebb or flood tide. 
On several occasions when old Towser 
was on shore and wished to return on 
board and no sampan was available, I 
have known him to go to the upper or 
lower landing, depending on 
which was the more favorable 
in reference to the tide, and start 
swimming for the ship. Though 
he rarely barked or made any 
noise, he would start yelping to 
call ‘attention to himself and 
solicit assistance as he ap- 
proached the ship, for the rea- 
son that he couldn’t get on the 
gangway landing without it. Of 
one thing I am certain—this 
was not instinct but just plain, 
common sailor-man sense. 

Just one more reference to 
Towser. As I have said, ordinarily he 
was utterly indifferent to advances or 
proffered friendliness, but when in trou- 
ble, as he often was on shore, he would 
make for any one belonging to the ship 
who might befriend him. He seemed to 
know how to get along with other dogs 
in China, but rarely went ashore in 
Japan without getting into some kind of 
a row. 

One day I was riding through one of 
the principal thoroughfares of Yoko- 
hama in a rickshaw. It was raining, and 
the oiled paper screen had been fastened 
over me, so that only my face showed 
under the rickshaw top. I heard dogs 
fighting and, it being somewhat dark, 
thought I distinguished a chow dog at- 
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tacked by several others. I spoke to my 
rickshaw man in Japanese, telling him to 
slow down. 

Whether Towser recognized my voice 
or got my scent, or both, I do not know, 
but of this I am certain: he made a pier- 
head leap for the rickshaw seat from the 
direction in which I was heading, dived 
headlong through the screen and made a 
bull’s-eye on my stomach, which all but 
stunned me. There he rested, mud and 
all, and in his fancied security turned 
and growled and barked threateningly at 
his late adversaries. My first impulse 
was to throw him out, but on second 
thought I took him to the landing and 
sent him to the ship in a sampan. 


N my younger days I spent quite a 

sum for a man of moderate means in 
buying dogs solely on their pedigrees, 
and not infrequently that was all I had 
to show for my money, as the dog might 
be all but useless in the field. 

Of course, I believe in selected breed- 
ing in dogs; but what I wish to em- 
phasize is that I would not purchase 
solely on pedigree, and would want to 
try out a dog before consummating a 
deal. However, if I were after a pup to 
raise and train myself, I would certainly 
obtain a well-bred one. 

In further explanation let me refer to 
the experience of an uncle of mine in 
Kentucky. He was a doctor by profes- 
sion, an ardent’ sportsman and a crack- 
ing good field shot, and he had a wide 
reputation as a scientific stock-breeder. 
As a side line and for his own use he 
tried for thirty years to produce an ideal 
setter that would be as nearly perfect a 
field dog as could be bred. His conclu- 
sions were: 

That if he contemplated purchasing 
a dog for his own use, he would without 
exception first try it out personally in 
the field under normal conditions and be 
influenced by results, and then consider 
its pedigree. That out of a litter of pups 
some might be excellent, others all but 
valueless; that well-bred pups from 
trained field ancestry would certainly 
be more promising than those from pro- 
miscuous breeding, yet not infrequently 
excellent dogs come from the latter. That 
a great deal depends upon a dog’s dis- 
position, raising, health, handling and 


The sampan men would bring Towser 


to the gangway 


Dogs 
training, no matter what its ancestry may 
have been. And that he had long since 
given up the idea that a strain could be 
produced where all could be considered 
good dogs, and that while he had bred 
many a nearly perfect dog he would be 
loath to say that any particular one was 
absolutely perfect. 

Later in life, when he wished to select 
one for his own use, he would try out a 
number and choose one that had a good 
nose, was gentle, obedient, strong, 
staunch, dependable and a good re- 
triever, though he not infrequently util- 
ized the services of an extra dog to find 
and retrieve dead and wounded birds. 

I hope that I may not be misunder- 
stood, but personally I differentiate very 
decidedly between a bird dog bred arid 
trained for competitive field trials and 
one that the average man wants for 
his own pleasure in his tramps through 
the fields and woods in quest of a 
day’s sport. I admire exceedingly 
a field-trial winner, the success of his 
breeder and trainer, and think his 
work is thrilling, but the impression 
left on my mind is that these dogs 
are generally high-strung and work at 
a maximum tension, not dissimilar to 
that of a thoroughbred race horse 
which is bred and trained for the one 
supreme test of speed on the track. 
For ordinary, every-day work one 
would not think of purchasing a 
trained racer. 

There are exceptions to every- 
thing; experiences differ as do opin- 
ions. As I have no desire to be con- 
troversial, I concede at once that 
those who differ with me are as much 
entitled to their opinions as I am 
convinced of mine. 


TILL, if one had a great deal of 

wealth, if money were no object, 
if one owned a hunting preserve with 
all of its usual adjuncts and could 
afford the very best and finest dogs 
that money could procure, with at- 
tendants to care for them, handle, 
feed, exercise, keep them in good 
shape, then no doubt field-trial types 
would be all right. But for the aver- 
age man of moderate means who 
takes care of his own dog I believe 
the most satisfactory one is the good 





old-fashioned type: one of good breed- 
ing, strong, hardy, gentle, obedient, and 
preferably born, bred and raised in the 
country where he will ordinarily be used. 

I leave it to the lexicographers and 
encyclopedists to define and differentiate 
between the meanings of the words “in- 
stinct” and “reason,” and say whether 
or not the latter applies to animals, dogs 
in particular. As far as I am concerned, 
authors may discuss and quibble over it, 
but I for one believe that dogs do rea- 
son. Else how could an animal learn 
from association with man so many 
things intellectually beyond and utterly 
disassociated with those natural impulses 
which simply incite both animals and 
man to actions that are only essential 
for their existence, preservation and de- 
velopment ? 

I know of cases when a dog’s action 
seemed to me to have been contrary to his 
natural instinct. (Continued on page 66) 






























































McKenzie Redsides 


Battling Oregon rainbows salute the dry fly 


SPRING river, facile 

princeps—that’s the Mc- 

Kenzie, queen of Oregon 

rainbow waters. Heading 
high up in the Cascades, it 
rushes, gin-clear, along its rocky 
bed, past the brooding conifers 
that extend interminably along 
its course—an impetuous white- 
water stream which stirs the 
angler’s blood. And here, in this 
icy flood, the famous redsides 
hold forth. 

Often fish-culturists, with lit- 
tle sound knowledge and scant 
regard for Nature’s plans, at- 
tempt to improve on her works. 
In California in particular, typi- 
cal rainbow waters have been 
contaminated with sluggish alien 
trout. However, Oregon has been 
more conservative. While she 
has supplemented native species 
with the desirable California 
rainbow (Salmo shasta), artifi- 
cial propagation has largely been 
confined to local varieties of 
trout. 

Originally the McKenzie har- 
bored the Oregon rainbow (Sal- 
mo masoni), the Dolly Varden 
and black-spotted variants of 
Salmo clarkii, commonly known 
as cut-throats. Ordinarily the 
Oregon rainbow does not attain 
the size of Salmo shasta. It rare- 
ly exceeds six pounds, while the 
California rainbow has been 
knowntoreachamaximum weight 
of more than twenty pounds. 
“It is significant that the redsides in 
the McKenzie rarely top a weight of 
five pounds. From this we may reason- 
ably deduce that in spite of efforts to 
introduce alien trout, this classic stream 
has protected and fostered her own chil- 
dren and allows the fine old native 
varieties to predominate. It might be 
added that the distinction between Salmo 
masoni and Salmo shasta, as determined 
by Jordan and Evermann, relates main- 
ly to size. 

The McKenzie is preeminently a dry- 
fly stream. It is fished in many ways, 
of course, but here the art and science 
of fishing a dry fly reaches the apex. 
Just as the veterans of the Rogue have 
developed a system and code of fly- 
fishing ethics, so too the top-notchers of 
this spring stream have their peculiar 
method. 

The wet fly is still used by some of 
the old settlers—mighty capable anglers 
—who continue to take big strings. But 
it is frowned on by the elite; in their 
estimation, to fish ethically and right 
you must use the dry fly. In fact, they 
go this one better and apply the formid- 
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able two-fly system, which multiplies 
difficulties. And when you have seen 
such local adepts and artists as Obak 
Wallace, Dave Evans, Jack Luckey, 
Levy De Burgh, Rodney Roche, Linn 
McCready, John Dose and others of 
their ilk manipulate the floating bug, 
you realize that the newcomer, no mat- 
ter how capable a fisherman on his own 
heath, is no match for these inveterates 
on their own favorite river. To watch 
the best of them as they employ the 
double-header is a revelation. 


T HAS been my observation that no 

angler—regardless of how experi- 
enced and capable—can quickly solve 
the piscatorial problems of waters new 
to him. In this connection the McKenzie 
is a coy and difficult stream—clear as a 
bell and heavily fished. Practically all 
of its big trout are wise and wary; they 
may fall for a “come-on” eventually, 
after the manner of all trout and men, 
but in the main they are difficult to fool. 
For these and other reasons many a 
cock-sure outlander has been rudely re- 
pulsed and has departed from this beau- 


tiful stream with a poor impres- 
sion of the sport it offers. 

The McKenzie can be waded 
by an angler thoroughly familiar 
with its peculiarities, but in com- 
parison with the Rogue its riffles 
are short and narrow, strewn 
with large boulders, and shelve 
rapidly to great depths. So un- 
less the stranger is watchful, he 
is almost certain to step into 
waters over his head. The banks 
are lined with heavy growths, 
and only a master of the Spey, 
roll or angle cast can fish 
without constantly snagging the 
fly on the back cast. 


HE practical method in 

fishing a river of the size 
and general character of the 
McKenzie requires a_ boat. 
Some protests are being lodged 
on the assumption that such 
fishing tends to exterminate the 
fish. However, an_ intimate 
knowledge of the stream and 
skill in handling river craft 
are absolutely essential in run- 
ning its endless white water and 
heavy rapids. Besides, this kind 
of angling is no sinecure, and the 
fisherman must know his stuff. 
One false move, the slightest 
imperfection in the cast, and a 
considerable scope of water is 
killed for the time being. 

Thus, for every fish taken, 
even the expert puts down sev- 
eral score of trout. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if the average daily run 
employed fifty boats instead of pos- 
sibly a half dozen, this would tend to- 
ward conservation. The fish would be- 
come so wise and wary that few could 
be taken. 

While a trip to the McKenzie was 
not a new adventure, nevertheless ex- 
pectancy and enthusiasm were aroused 
to a high pitch by a letter from John 
Dose which stated tersely: “Fishing this 
year good as ever. The sooner you get 
here the better. No ‘big moose’ as yet, 
but lots of nice ones 15 to 18 inches, 
and full of fight.” 

Jules P. Cuenin, the fly-casting cham- 
pion and old sporting companion, was 
to have accompanied me on this jaunt, 
but a broadcasting contract prevented. 
His place was taken by another good 
brother of the angle, Jack Exley of San 
Francisco, a steadfast exponent of the 
wet fly. We arrived on the McKenzie 
after a rather extended itinerary em- 
bracing much of the coast country of 
Oregon. The scintillant river never 
looked fairer than on that fine May day. 

The selection of an attractive camp 
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site is a matter of serious consideration 
with me. We finally located one made to 
order, on a level bench overlooking a 
wide stretch of the stream. Primeval 
firs and cedars extended to the water’s 
edge along both banks and far up the 
mountain slopes. Between the low bluffs 
the silvery flood pulsed and gurgled 
through a deep channel, with a broken 
riff along the farther shore where big 
acrobatic rainbows broke water as they 
rose to the naturals. 


FTER looking over the ensemble 
with a practiced eye, Jack declared 
the setting perfect. “You’ve got my O.K. 
on this,” he declared. “Imagine sitting 
down to your meals with female bari- 
tones and dinky tenors completely off 
the air, and big trout putting on a big- 
time act right under your nose. Boy, this 
is the life!” 

During the first three days in camp we 
fished in a leisurely way, making several 
short drifts along the river with John 
and wading a few of the riffles close at 
hand. As a result, firm-meated redsides 
graced our bill of fare, ably supported by 
big red roosters from a near-by farm. 
In the last connection, we asked for a 
fricassee chicken, but were naively in- 
formed by the little old lady that she 
had never raised any of that breed— 
only Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds. So we compromised on the Reds. 

In the evening, we gathered around 
the camp fire and engaged in discussions 


McKenzie Redsides 


and in some heated debates. These gath- 
erings were always interesting. John is 
not only a great angler and boatman, 
but a firm champion of the dry fly, which 
he ties in superlative fashion. On the 
other hand, Jack is a fixed exponent of 
the wet fly. However, before we left the 
McKenzie, Jack was free to admit that 
there was something to this dry-fly busi- 
ness—a whole lot, in fact. 

I had arrived well equipped, I thought, 
with a large assortment of dry flies in 
the various standard patterns and sizes. 
Within a few days I had whittled the 
list down to a few bare possibilities and 
was pinning my faith on three or four 
local patterns designed and tied by John. 
Conventional flies rated as killers on 
California waters proved rank failures. 
Attempts to match current hatches drew 
blanks. The big fellows would pounce 
down on a natural from on high or slap 
it silly, but the perfect drift of a 
matched artificial drew no response. 


HE outstanding fly was one de- 

signed by John, a_juicy-looking 
gray hackle tied in imitation of a local 
fly known as the McKenzie. This crea- 
tion rode high and proud, with unusual 
buoyancy. Time and again it was put 
down in fast water, only to pop out and 
up, dry as a bone and with hackles stand- 
ing out stiffly. I believe it was to this 
buoyancy that the pattern owed much 
of its deadliness, for few, if any, Mc- 
Kenzies were in the air. A brown with 


yellow body and a brown with black 
and silver tinsel body brought many 
rises; also, in lesser degree, a brown and 
white bivisible. But for whole-souled 
smashes the big gray fly easily topped 
the list. Incidentally, it upset the time- 
worn tradition that educated fish in gin- 
clear water can be taken to best advan- 
tage with small flies. The bigger the red- 
sides the harder he seemed to fall for 
sizable flies, eights and tens. 


HEN you are compelled to pick 

your biggest and best fish from 
amid white water and powerful rapids, 
buoyancy and visibility of the dry fly 
are two important considerations. Some- 
where I have read that the larger the 
trout the slower you must strike. This 
certainly does not apply to McKenzie 
redsides. At any rate, I have found few 
sluggards in this river. And when, on 
missing connections, I solemnly declared 
to John, “I took the fly away from that 
fish,” I was given the horse-laugh by 
that worthy, who asserted, “It just can’t 
be done.” In order to set the hook prop- 
erly it was necessary for me to see the 
fly as well as the flash of a fish, for these 
trout would rise, strike and eject the 
lure with lightning rapidity. 

The two-fly system employed by Mc- 
Kenzie top-notchers adds materially to 
casting difficulties. If either fly shows 
the slightest suspicion of sogginess, the 
cast is killed and likewise a considerable 
scope of water. (Continued on page 58) 


Backing into the rapids, where a good fish hides behind every rock 











A Dark Horse Wins! 


There is a new National Champion in bird dogdom 


PON the rugged head of Sus- 

quehanna Tom—white, _ liver 

and ticked pointer—rests the 

crown of National Bird Dog 
Champion for the year 1932! And at 
his side stands a fitting consort, the 
dainty Superlette—a queen he won by 
right of conquest. Cavalry saber and 
fencing blade! 

Tom is the property of Lebanon 
Kennels, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, and 
was developed and handled by the 
veteran Jake Bishop 
of Union Springs, 
Alabama. Superlette 
is owned by _ the 
prominent New York 
sportsman, A. G. C. 
Sage, and young 
Clyde Morton of Al- 
berta, Alabama, is 
responsible for her 
training. 

It was these two 
dogs which, on the 
morning of March 
5th, battled for the 
title, possession of a 
leg on the handsome 
Judge Robert W. 
Bingham Trophy and 
a cash purse of 
$1,500 in the final 
heat of the thirty- 
sixth annual renewal 
of the stake of the 


National Bird Dog 
Championship Asso- 
ciation. : 


Superlette did not 
willingly dip her col- 
ors to her conqueror, 
but, handicapped by injuries and im- 
peded by canvas harness to protect her 
wounds, she gamely fought out the sec- 
ond series with the blustering Tom in a 
great exhibition of courage and fight- 
ing heart. In the end, it was only the 
superior coursing of her brace-mate 
which cost her the title, and, in her 
defeat, she still remains the queen— 
but not the ruler—of bird dogdom. 

The stake began on February 29th, 
over the game-filled courses of the 
Hobart Ames plantation at Grand Junc- 
tion, Tennessee, and, with sixteen fa- 
mous field-trial winners competing, 
lasted practically the entire week. The 
judges were Hobart Ames, president of 
the Association, Louis Lee Haggin of 
Lexington, Kentucky, and Dr. B. E. 
Barham of Oak Ridge, Louisiana—a 
well-balanced judiciary, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the ideal required. 

The heats, as usual, were of three 
hours’ duration, and only two braces of 
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dogs were run each day. Replete with 
dramatic situations throughout, the 
event was one of the highest-class cham- 
pionships that have been run on the 
Ames preserve since 1924, when the 
great pointer, Doughboy, won the title. 

It was an interesting—and interested 
—group which gathered at the little 
Tennessee town on Sunday, February 
28th. Each member had his favorite, 
and speculation was rife. 

The admirers of Superlette were 





Susquehanna Tom, winner of the 1932 National Championship 


legion. She was the first Sage entry in 
this stake in twenty years; so “she 
must be right.” Her “rightness” had 
been clearly demonstrated only a few 
weeks before, when, in a sensational 
three-hour heat at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, she had topped practically 
the same field of contenders to win for 
the third time the National Free-For- 
All Championship. In her derby form, 
the little daughter of Milligan’s Dan 
and Doughboy’s Kelona Lady had won 
the America Field Futurity, and, al- 
though seven years of age, she is con- 
sidered one of the most dangerous dis- 
tance dogs in the realm of field trials. 
Truly a winner of championships, 
Superlette. 

Norias Annie and Norias Roy, point- 
ers owned by Walter C. Teagle of New 
York and in the string of Chesly Harris 
and Prather Robinson, were on hand 
to dispute the award. Few dogs today 
have more envious field-trial records 


than this pair, and both were conceded 
excellent chances at the title. 

Pete Dixon, the youngster from Okla- 
homa, was present with his sensational 
charge, the white and black pointer, 
Yankee Doodle Jack, owned by Jewel 
Hicks of Oklahoma City. Jack was the 
unofficial runner-up to Mary Blue, win- 
ner of the 1931 National Championship, 
but many were there last year who con- 
sidered his race far superior to that 
of the winning dog. Almost unbeatable 
when he is at top 
form, Jack was look- 
ing his best, although 
Dixon was saying 
little. The dog had 
suffered a severe cut 
on his leg during the 
running of the Na- 
tional Free-For-All 
Championship, and 
on this account some 
of his staunch sup- 
porters were dubious 
as to his condition. 

Bobbie Bevan, the 
North Carolina han- 
dier, was there with 
Shore’s Carolina Jack 
and Rex Tarheelia, 
the color-bearers of 
T. Carey Bailey of 
Baltimore. 

And Jake Bishop 
was there, too—as 
many later discov- 
ered. Algonquin and 
Susquehanna Tom, 
litter brothers by 
Champion Highland 
Boy ex Rap’s Joy, 
constituted his “double-barreled shot” 
at the title. Products of the breeding 
acumen of E. R. Coleman, owner of 
the Lebanon Kennels, neither has been 
campaigned to a great extent. Sus- 
quehanna Tom had won the National 
Derby Championship in 1930, and was 
second in the Georgia derby of the same 
year, while Algonquin had won a major 
prairie-chicken all-age stake in Canada. 

“Sorter dark horses?” some one asked. 


e ELL, maybe they are dark 

horses to some,” replied Jake, 
“but to me they’re bright an’ shinin’ 
stars.” 

Jake was right. Today, the diadem of 
the field-trial world graces the level 
head of Susquehanna Tom, ogutee 
in brilliancy all other awards of the 
present season. Every field-trial fancier 
in the United States would like to own 
that kind of dark horse. 

Winter’s heavy hand had rested lightly 
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on the Southland’s sunny head all sea- 
son, and spring had scattered her toys 
all through the covers of the broad 
acres of the Ames preserve. Here and 
there the brilliant crimson of the 
japonica splashed against the tapestry 
of green. Plum thickets, in full bloom, 
carelessly dropped white petals upon the 
velvet carpet of lespedeza. Deep in 
the woods, flowering red-bud trees 
peeped through like floating clouds of 
pink-tinted smoke. Wild roses and tiny 
blue and yellow field flowers marked 
the advance of spring. A high-riding sun 
smiled down upon a gay gallery. Never 
was a National Championship blessed 
with a more auspicious start than when 
Norias Annie and Bilious Ben, the good 
pointer owned by Dr. B. F. Talbut of 
Toledo, Ohio, and handled by W. T. 
Jones, were led to the starting point 
as the first brace on that Monday 
morning. 

“Weather’s too hot. They'll never go 
through,” some said. 

It would be remiss not to mention 
that, although the temperature ranged 
as high as 74 degrees during three days 
of the running, every dog ran the long 
three-hour route without faltering, prov- 
ing that proper conditioning always 
tells. True, some slowed up perceptibly 
during the middle or latter part of their 
heats, but each finished gamely and with 
power in reserve. 


ORIAS ANNIE can always be de- 
pended upon to demonstrate ex- 
treme range, but this morning she was 
not handling kindly and two-thirds of 
her heat had expired before she scored 
her first bevy find. Ben ran an even 
heat; and while he tired for a period, 
he finished well. Both furnished severai 
good pieces of bird work, but neither 
ran a race of championship caliber. 
And so the center of interest was 
turned on the afternoon brace, con- 
sisting of the much-touted Superlette 
and Norias Roy. Within five minutes 
after the cast-off, riders in the gallery 
were jerked forward in their saddles by 
the call of “Point!’’ Superlette stood in 
flawless style, with her birds directly in 
front of her. Her manners were perfect 


A Dark Horse Wins! 


when the bevy was flushed 
and the shot fired. In the 
meantime, Roy had swung 
far to the right, and some 
difficulty was experienced in 
turning him. Shortly after- 
ward, he was found on point 
in heavy cover, evening the 
score. 


UPERLETTE hunted at 

great speed, always swing- 
ing to the course, and all 
through the long heat she 
maintained her flashing pace. 
Never once did she slacken, 
never once did she falter. An 
hour passed. And then an- 
other, and the long grind was 
beginning to tell on Roy. 
Presently he was seen to snap 
into point along a thick hedge 
row. Superlette was brought 
in to back, honoring instant- 
ly. Both were steady to shot 
and wing. 

The dogs were taken into 
a sedge patch, where the 
singles had _ settled. Here 
Superlette pointed two in 
rapid succession, Roy refus- 
ing to back on one occasion. 
The Teagle entry also had 
one single to his credit. Sent 
on, Superlette continued at 
her faultless range and pace. 
Roy improved as the heat 
progressed. 

With but a few more 
minutes to go, Roy cast down 
a draw to the right of the course and 
disappeared. As we rode around a thick- 
et’s edge, the pointer was seen stand- 
ing intensely in a small patch of 
lespedeza and across a deep gully. Rob- 
inson, handling, was forced to climb 
through a wire fence and drop into the 
gulley. As he clambered up the high 
bank, the birds flushed directly in front 
of the dog. The handsome pointer did 
not break his cataleptic pose, but re- 
mained standing rigidly as the birds 
sailed away and Robinson fired fully 
fifty yards from the dog. It was a 
finished performance, by a finished prod- 


Norias Roy, strong contender in the 1932 championship race 








Superlette just before the second series, The canvas 
harness afforded protection to her injured side 


uct, and the most sensational bird work 
seen during the entire trial. 

In the meantime, Superlette was still 
cutting out her country in great form. 
Flashing along through a pasture, she 
was seen to point at the edge of a 
plum thicket. Morton went through a 
fence and walked a hundred yards to 
his dog. Superlette roaded into the 
thicket a few feet and located. Again 
she was perfect when the shot was fired. 

Thus the heat ended, and that night 
the names of Superlette and Norias 
Roy were on the lips of every spectator. 
“They might outbird her,” said some, 
“but no other dog will run such a con- 
sistent heat in this stake.” “Did you 
see Roy’s last piece of work?” asked 
others. Superb, perfect, were the adjec- 
tives used. While the Teagle entry had 
one more bevy to his credit than the 
Sage starter, Superlette’s consistent pace 
and range, her excellent manner of 
searching the country and her kindly 
way of handling were not to be dis- 
counted, and the consensus of opinion 
was that she “is the dog they'll have 
to beat.” 

Tuesday’s fair weather brought out 
the largest gallery gracing a National 
Championship in over a decade, with 
Rex Tarheelia and Kremlin, the latter 
owned by Jacob France of Baltimore 
and handled by Harris, as the morning 
brace. Algonquin and Yankee Doodle 
Jack ran the afternoon course. Tarheelia 
piled up an impressive bird score, find- 
ing five bevies and five singles. Her 
work on each occasion was flawless, but, 
while she fin- (Continued on page 86) 
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A sharpshin and one of its daily victims 


NY discussion of beneficial hawks among sportsmen 
these days would seem like venturing over quag- 
mire. It is dangerous ground. But at the risk of be- 
ing relegated to the category of those who rush into 

places where angels fear to set their feet, I want to say 
something on the vexed question of the Buteos—the large, 
slow-flying Raptores which seem to be getting into the prob- 
lem in ways that they should not. For our house is divided, 
it would seem. There are those who, if given their way, 
would place all our hawks on the list of protected birds; and 
there are others who regard a dead hawk the only good one. 
Extreme views both, the points of view of fanatics, and there 
must be many folk wonder- 
ing which thought—protection 
of all, or destruction of all—is 
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Are the slow-moving, broad-winged hawks 


harmful to game? 


with these birds—half my life is spent out-of-doors. I 
have met and studied all the species that cross the inter- 
national line entering Canada, even to the white and gray 
gyrfalcon of the North. As a collector I have skinned all 
but three species of the twenty-two that occur across the 
Northern States and Canada; have seen most of their 
nests; noted countless times their hunting habits; seen 
many take their prey; examined a good many stomachs. 
But admittedly I know little of these birds compared with 
what I would like to know, for the subject of the Rap- 
tores is a vast one. Our hawks and their economic rela- 
tions would make a man-sized life study for any one. 
Just who does know our hawks? Who could stand with 
binoculars and watch those twenty species file by on the 
wing and score even 50 per cent? The answer is: Very 
few. Subtract- a few professional biologists who will 
name their bird unfailingly from the dried skin—and 
some of whom know the birds afield—and to the rest of 
us, hawks are just hawks. Luckily there are few places 
where twenty species could be met; so the problem is 
simplified. But certainly not one in a thousand shooters 
has a discriminating eye in the matter of Raptores. 
The hawks that concern the hunter most are the game- 
killing species, the Accipitres, of which the goshawk and 
Cooper’s are chief. The Buteos as a class concern the agri- 
culturist because these hawks are killers of small mammals, 
most of which are rodents and the inveterate foes of man. 
But it is here that the ground begins to sink and tremble. 
Shooters in general have shot more hawks than they were 
entitled to kill. And the mammal-killing hawks, the large 
Buteos, have not always stopped at their killing of four- 
footed prey, but at times have killed birds and game and 
so cast suspicion on their tribe. 
Now where is the line of truth in the matter, and what 
are we to believe and to do about it? That is the question. 
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the more horrible. Extremists 
and fanatics are usually wrong 
—though we must admit that 
they are apt to do things—and 
such folk can never be rea- 
soned with. It is to the thou- 
sands who believe in a safe and 
sane middle course, founded 
on the truth of things, that 
these thoughts are addressed. 

A great deal of the bitter- 
ness of our present-day hawk 
troubles can be traced back 
directly to ignorance of the 
birds concerned. Now “Who 
are you, and what do you know 
about hawks?” may be a very 
natural question here. I will 
hasten to reply merely that I 
have spent many years afield 


Coloration of the Buteos on the 
wing means nothing to the aver- 
age eye. It is by action we must 
know the class. Note coloration 
here of (1) juvenal Swainson’s; 
(2) adult Swainson’s; (3) juven- 
al redtail (Western); (4) adult 
redtail (Western) 
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SENSE and 
the Buteos 


By HAMIL'TON M. LATING 


There has been much distortion of the truth about our 
birds of prey. In some quarters where we have looked for 
guidance there has been a stout attempt made and continued 
to whitewash most of our Raptores. For years we have been 
taught, from nature-study class in kindergarten to the post- 
graduate course of university, certain fundamentals of our 
Raptores, so that almost every one can rattle off glibly that 
there are four harmful hawks and the rest beneficial—this 
from folk who do not know one hawk in the field from another. 

As a choice example of the work of the whitewash brush 
let us consider the much-discussed marsh hawk. I used to 
wonder why such a beneficial bird could be caught in the 
act—as I caught him—of killing young birds, grouse chicks, 
ducklings, Franklin’s gulls, domestic chicks as well as shot- 
hurt game birds in the shooting season—all in addition to the 
mice and ground-squirrels that he was supposed to eat. Now 
the problem is not so deep. Others have found marsh hawks 
that behave most unseemly, and it would appear that the 
bird is getting out from behind his calcimine and that there 
are sections of the country in which he is anything but bene- 
ficial—in short, one of the most destructive of his tribe. It 
is a matter of local condition. 

The Buteos have deserved their good name very much 
more. Of these broad-winged, circling hawks we have the red- 
shoulder, broadwing, redtail of four forms, ferruginous and 
American roughleg. Of them all, only the redtail can come 
into any serious conflict with the interests of hunters and 
game birds. The redtail covers the widest range—coast to 
coast—he is the most all-round hunter. 

It would be a waste of printer’s ink to go into details of 
description here in regard to these hawks afield. Such birds 

















Relative sizes of (1) broadwing; (2) redshoulder; (3) red- 
tail, But there is always a great disparity in size in the sexes, 
the females being much the larger 


cannot be identified a-wing by color. With one exception 
(redshoulder) they are tremendously variable of coat, 
running from very pale to almost black, and in many cases 
not even the most expert field naturalist can be certain of 
his bird at a little distance. But by action we can know 
the class, and it is mainly with these hawks as a class that 
we are concerned. 

The Buteos are all slow-flying, circling hawks, given 
to perching boldly on exposed perches. Several are our 
most expert hoverers, notably the broadwing and Ameri¢an 
roughleg. Also, most are shrill-voiced, noisy birds given to 
screaming when disturbed. The 
exception is the American rough- 
leg, a silent fellow at all times. 
This branch of the Raptores 








should be the best known of 
the tribe because most of these 
nest across the Northern States 
and southern Canada through- 
out the well-settled areas. 


HE proponents of hawk 

protection point to the fact 
that gunners have killed too 
many of the beneficial species 
along with the harmful; so in or- 
der to save such as the Buteos, 
because shooters will not use a 
discriminating eye, they would 
bring all under the wing of the 
law. A fairly logical argument to 
the type of mind that can see 
good in a sharp-shinned hawk or 
goshawk, but not one to hold 
water very well. These propo- 
nents also point to an alarming 
decrease in hawks with an ac- 
cusing (Continued on page 87) 


The commonest of our Buteos: 

(1) American roughleg; (2) fer- 

ruginous roughleg; (3) Swain- 
son’s; (4) Western redtail 
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HREE months of trout fishing 

with congenial work to add the 

spice of contrast and the salt of 

justification—that was our good 
fortune last year. We saw the young 
green of the little leaves of spring; we 
saw them take on the rich crimson of 
autumn. We sought out the rare arbutus 
of early May and watched the golden- 
rod until the frosts bronzed it to blend 
with the browns of October. We fol- 
lowed the trout from the deep pools to 
the shallows of summer and finally 
traced them up the streams to the 
spawning beds. 

The native, brown and rainbow trout 
were observed in all phases of their ad- 
venturing for food—bottom-feeding on 
perch bugs and other larvae, and on 
curious snail-like slugs, rising to the 
generous hatches of the flies of midsum- 
mer, recklessly smashing at the grass- 
hoppers and crickets of late summer. 
What a complete joy there was in the 
leisure to look beyond the fishing it- 
self, to lie beside the stream and spy 
out the interesting life below! This hid- 
den nook in the Berkshires was un- 
known to us, as were its people. We 
knew nothing of the beautiful Konkapot 
stream which rose in Lake Garfield and 
flowed through our backyard into the 
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Where the big ones lay—and still lie 





Housatonic, ten miles below. It was 
all so new and promised so much that 
a restless spirit of expectancy possessed 
me and drew me to the brook each day 
as soon as the sun showed the way. 

The mild rays of the May sun had 
not brought out the fly hatches, and 
the fish were bottom-feeding. With dry 
flies useless and wet flies not much bet- 
ter, I turned to the lowly worm. A nor- 
mal appetite will overcome the ethics of 
a dry-fly purist, as any honest angler 
will admit. 

Now the troupes of warblers were 
coming through, phoebes were building 
a home under the bridge, rabbits scur- 
ried through the grass, wild flowers 
showed themselves. The scene-shifters 
of Nature’s theater were setting the 
stage for a summer of delightful sport. 
Are those who call fishing dull and 
monotonous blind to its ever-changing 
background of beauty? If so, let our 
sympathy be tinged with gratitude. If 
it were not so, there would be no fish 
left for us. Those who crave action all 
the time should be sentenced to thirty 
days of continuous movies. 

Lured downstream by the story of a 
two-pound fish which had been hooked, 
I journeyed forth at daybreak to spy 
out the land. The stream rushed past 
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the wreck of an old mill and poured out 
between two huge boulders, below which 
it formed a deep and quiet pool with 
high banks thickly wooded. It was a 
place set apart, and to its solitude and 
shaded coolness I returned many times. 

As I lay on one of the rocks for an 
hour the secrets of the stream were 
unfolded. When quiet was restored, the 
trout left the depths of the pool and 
ventured timidly forth, seeking the food 
and the oxygen which the current was 
bringing down. First appeared the 
youngest and most foolhardy, the five- 
and six-inch youngsters, until a_ half 
dozen showed their spots and red and 
white fins. Then came the larger trout, 
up to eight or nine inches, until at one 
time or another thirty or forty showed 
themselves. The slightest movement 
sent them scurrying away, only to ap- 
pear again, with the little fellows always 
leading the way. 

At the country store near our home 
there foregathered a group of choice 
spirits—sportsmen all. Every man was 
a deer hunter and trapper in the win- 
ter, a trout fisherman in the spring, and 
a catcher of pickerel and pike through 
the ice. All but one were wormers by 
instinct, and good ones. They fished 
only after a freshet, when the water 
was high and cloudy, and “angle dogs,” 
as they dubbed the snake-like night- 
crawlers, were eagerly snapped up. The 
exception was Charlie, who owned good 
rods and could throw a wet fly expertly. 
He became my friend and constant fish- 
ing companion. To him I imparted the 
secrets of the dry fly, while he showed 
me every hole and ripple near by and 
the distant streams for fifty miles 
about. When the water rose and the 
flies became useless, he produced a can 
of ferocious angle dogs. “Hook them 
in the middle with dangling ends and 
let them swing in the eddies behind 
rocks,” said Charlie, and he was right. 


bate a day we had worming the 
rough, rocky, bushy, tumbling 
Konkapot as it dashes down from the 
Schoolhouse Pool until it regains its 
dignity in the meadows below the hatch- 
ery. We stumbled about in the strong 
current, which was so milky as to make 
each step a hazard. Hooks and sinkers 
were constantly snagged and lost, but 
we had beautiful fishing. At first Charlie 
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A summer spent 
on a Massachusetts 
trout streaw 


By 
A. C. BARRELL 


The rainbow’s silver run 


took all the fish, but in an hour I had 
mastered enough of his technique to 
make a respectable showing. A dozen 
fish we brought home—all fighters and 
ranging up to three-quarters of a pound. 

That night I was taken into the close 
communion and full confidence of the 
crowd at the store. At last I was a 
complete angler and not just one of 
those funny, time-wasting fly-casters. 
Of course, we had to hear the stories of 
the two- and three-pound trout and en- 
viously view a two-and-a-quarter-pound 
Loch Leven taken in a pool we had 
passed by. 

All of this was a mere prelude to the 
real fishing when insects showed on the 
water and the dry-fly season opened. 
Down the river road, part oi the time 
through the woods, past two hamlets, 
Charlie’s car took us almost every even- 
ing to a certain two miles of the river. 
Here were ideal dry-fly pools and ripples. 
Near by were mountains with rich 
meadows or wooded banks. Most of our 
best sport was had in this delightful 
spot. After traveling for miles about to 
the Kinderhook, the Green and the Deer- 
field Rivers, and even to Copake in New 
York State, we returned to this part of 
the Konkapot. All summer long we never 
met another angler on this water. 

At the upper part of this stretch 
was a mill dam with a long, deep and 
mysterious pool which was almost un- 
fishable because of marshy shores. Here 
was a refuge for fish, and big ones, for 
we often saw them splashing after an 
evening fly hatch, although they seldom 
paid attention to our offerings. One long 
shot of seventy feet between the wil- 
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lows at the head and a good fat trout 
that honored it are pleasant memories 
of this place. Another thrill came with 
the sight of a two- or three-pound 
brown wallowing about in the shallows 
with a six- or seven-inch trout pro- 
truding from his mouth and nearly chok- 
ing him. There are a good number of 
these cannibals in the Konkapot, for this 
same thing has been witnessed by a 
number of local anglers. 

The river is named after the savage 
chief who later repented and took up 
religion, whereupon the pious settlers 
took up most of his land. But it is the 
meadow: reaches below which linger 
most pleasantly in the memory. June 
had come with settled weather—glorious 
sunshiny days, and water in perfect 
order and warm enough to bring out 
the fly hatches. 

After good luck with the Black Gnat, 
the dark Cahill, the Lady Beaverkill 
with its showy yellow egg sac, and the 
Royal Coachman dry flies, we tried 
the Brown and Black Bivisibles and 
thereafter discarded all the others save 
the Coachman. We tried Coachman and 
Cahill Bivisibles, but never with success. 


Nor did the olive or yellow flies of this 
type prove useful. 

The popularity of the bivisibles must 
have swept the country, for at the last 
part of the season they could be se- 
cured only with the greatest difficulty, 
even from the largest New York dealers. 
I stuck to the black type, especially for 
native trout, to which they seemed ir- 
resistible. Charlie stuck to the browns, 
and I finally gave in, but only after the 
grasshoppers came on in numbers. I 
still have confidence in the blacks for 
early fishing and shall try them in the 
smallest sizes in imitation of the tiny 
natural black gnats which we saw in 
thousands. This season we will try out 
the Badger Bivisible, which is recom- 
mended by anglers who know. 


A the water grew lower and the 
sun higher, the Spider Bivisibles 
with long, sparse hackles were success- 
ful, and this experience was reported 
by other anglers. The fan-wing Royal 
Coachman made a splendid change when 
the sun was low. It has the added ad- 
vantage of being easily seen at dusk. 

I shall never forget the pound native 


That sight of sights—a rising trout 
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that rose to my big Coachman on a 
pretty pool in the limpid Green River. 
He liked that fly and took it along with 
him. This fly whistles through the air 
like an incoming duck and perhaps 
deserves the name of Humming Bird or 
Fish Hawk which my Nova Scotia guide 
dubbed it, but it surely is preferred 
by many wary trout as a nightcap. 

However, I found that the bivisible is 
the thing day in and day out, and I ven- 
ture the prophecy that soon we will cut 
down the size of our fly boxes and de- 
pend on this long-lived, high-riding, sure- 
floating fly because it will take more 
trout and can be fished more easily, and 
in all kinds of water. No longer do we 
need the advice of this charming old 
English verse: 

“A brown red fly at morning grey, 

A darker dun in clearer day. 

When summer’s rains have swelled the 

flood, 

A hackle red and worm are good. 

At even when twilight shades prevail, 

Try the hackle white and snail. 

Be mindful aye your fly to throw 

Light as falls the flaky snow.” 


HE meadow brook lured us back 
day after day till we came to 
know every likely spot and every empty 
hole in its entire length. It was wadable 
all the way. It was ever new, always 
satisfying. Great old trees dignified its 
banks and gave the 
scene character and an 
air of peace. There 
were few bushes to 
spoil the casting. It 
was, in fine, an angler’s 
stream, and I wish it 
could be closed against 
bait-fishing for all time. 
It nearly always gave 
us enough fish to fill 
the pan and stood ready 
to repeat on the mor- 
row. As we took trout 
from the pools and 
ripples others moved in. 
While this brook 
did not furnish as 
many or as large fish 
as the streams of the 
North Woods, it held 
smarter trout whose 
taking was sport 
enough for any reason- 
able fisherman. And it 
always showed a smiling face with 
music of birds and the odor of meadow 
grass, which helped us to recapture some 
of the almost forgotten rapture of youth 
on holiday. 

Entering the stream one day with 
high hope and tense nerves, I cast over 
by an old root and let the fly coast 
down through a dark pool. A splash, 
and I was fast and had the fish safely 
away from his snaggy retreat. This was 
an active quarter-pound native, a tug- 
ging darting fellow that in due course 
tired himself out and so came to net. 
“A good day,” said I. “They are rising. 
I am striking quickly, and there’s sport 
ahead.” 

And then, not a rise for twenty min- 
utes, although I laid my fly gently on 
every bit of water where formerly 
Lady Luck had been most gracious. 
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Field & Stream 


Now a fish rose ahead—another—and 
another! They had chosen a safe place 
to feed, a little lane between trailing 
willow branches. It was sharpshooting 
to get a fly on that narrow strip; but 
when I did, the fish responded and was 
taken. After resting the place, I was 
fortunate enough to get another. 


ALKING around the willows, I 
noted a number of reckless rises 
upstream. A great day! Evidently a fly 
hatch, although I could not see any of 
the tiny insect boats sailing by. Care- 
fully I cast and was snagged—and the 
fish kept rising. Another cast, and I 
snagged again, and on the same limb. 
I struggled to keep my nerves in order, 
but I was slipping into savage atavism. 
This time I snarled the leader, and it 
was one of those five-minute tangles. 
Perhaps it was only two minutes, but 
the fish kept rising; so I lost all count of 
everything. A good cast brought in a 
fish. Then the hatches stopped. The 
pool went absolutely dead, and not a 
fish could be moved. That’s trout fishing! 
I wandered upstream to a silvery 
stretch of rough, fast ripples—just the 
place for a rainbow and ragged enough 
to drown a winged fly. It was a positive 
joy to see my bivisible sail bravely 
along, sometimes sucked under for a 
moment but bobbing up again until it 


. HE THRILL OF TUNA FISHING,’ 

by Major A. RapctyFrrE DuGMmore. One 
of the most exciting and interesting big-game fish- 
ing stories ever told. 


“WHIMSICAL BASS,’ by Ray BERGMAN. 
An article written by an expert to help the fisher- 
man, not the fish. 


“WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” by Pau. 
WILLIAM GarTNeER. The first of a series of ar- 
ticles telling the outdoorsman what to do in case 
of serious accident. 


“A LUCKY BREAK,” by GeorceE W. Fo ta, 
is the “Narrowest Escape” story for June. 


All in the next issue. 


was taken by a 34-pound rainbow—a 
crazy, fighting fish which jumped across 
stream like a salmon and then came 
charging down at me, avoided the net 
and dived between my boots. Even in 
the flurry of this fast action I thought 
of my friends who consider fishing so 
dull as to tax their patience. I got him 
finally, and I earned him! And he was 
not the only one on that splendid day. 

This recalls two other rainbow bat- 
tles. All three fish were exactly three- 
quarters of a pound, and the last two 
were taken under exceptional circum- 
stances. 

The second fish was caught above 
Mill River, where there are high falls. 
That day the water was pouring over 
and churning the pool below into creamy 
suds. I landed on the wrong side, and it 
was too late to go around the bridge. 





On my side was the wreck of an old 
mill built right to the water’s edge. It 
was a dangerous trip up the rotting 
timbers to a platform forty feet above 
the pool. Only the frame was left, so 
that I had to embrace an upright with 
both legs and an arm while I shot my 
lure into the troubled waters below 
and let it drift where it would. Bang— 
and he was off! Another cast, and the 
hook went home. 

It was a big fish, and the current 
doubled his pull. He literally had me up 
a tree and pressed his advantage by 
using every trick known to a leaping, 
tugging rainbow. My 4%-ounce rod 
was a good one and had been tested 
on a five-pound grilse in Cape Breton. 
One-handed fishing was a novelty, and 
the support to which I clung was mis- 
named. Every minute I expected to go 
amphibian. My antagonist was a plucky 
chap, and with the frying pan staring 
him in the face he kept boring and 
darting about with all the power of 
his second wind, which refused to die 
down. As I could not get below to net 
him, it was a case of lifting him hand 
over hand. This was done, and I felt 
qualified to join the acrobats’ union. 

The other rainbow furnished a splen- 
did ending for an otherwise dry day. 
We learned that a boy had lost three 
frogs and finally his hook and a part 
of his line to a mon- 
strous cannibal in the 
Hatchery Pool. This 
was easily believed be- 
cause I had fed small 
frogs to the big breeder 
trout in the hatchery 
ponds and had seen 
them gulped down 
every time they were 
offered. There was an 
even stronger reason for 
believing—I wanted to! 


ISHING belowwith- 

out results, I tried 
flies, bucktails, and the 
new and tempting Polar 
Bear lures in a careful 
campaign for Levia- 
than. But he would not 
come out of the deeps, 
even when I descended 
to frog bait. The day 
was almost over when 
I tied on my 3X leader and Brown Bi- 
visible and approached a most inviting 
pool which showed through the trees that 
lined the stream. The sun was still 
bright and the water was low, but this 
pool was deep enough to hold a good 
trout. I cast as carefully and cunningly 
as I knew how, but it was dead, like all 
the water that day. 

Upstream and about waist-high was a 
cup in the shaly rock which the water 
and ice had ground out. It was only a 
few inches deep, and I did not bother to 
walk up to its level. I made the “last 
cast” indifferently, and at once a fine 
fish darted out of a back pocket and was 
hooked. But how to get him out? It was 
imprudent to try to climb up over the 
rough rocks. There were two outlets, 
but they were clogged with sticks and 
stones. Mean- (Continued on page 64) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 





A Florida largemouth takes First Prize in the Southern Division 


S usual, Florida anglers cap- 
tured all the honors in 1931 
in the Southern Division of 
the Large-mouth Black Bass 

Class. The First Prize was awarded 
to Mr.O.G. Turner for a fish weigh- 
ing 15 pounds and 14 ounces. What 
a black bass! Look at his picture! 
This monster was caught in Big 
Blue Cypress Lake on November 
23, 1931. Its girth was almost as 
great as its length—23'%4 and 24% 
inches respectively. Mr. Turner 
used a Heddon rod, a Shakespeare 
reel, an Ashaway line and a No. 
2000 Creek Chub frog. 

From now on, Florida anglers will 
have to compete among themselves, 
as far as the Fretp & StreEAM Con- 
test is concerned. As we have pre- 
viously announced, they are going 
to have their own division in the 
Large-mouth Black Bass Class. This 
should give the fishermen from the 
other Southern States a fair break, 
which apparently they haven’t had 
before. See the new 1932 Rules and 
Conditions in this issue. 

Florida has, of course, always 
been noted for her splendid large- 
mouth fishing and the enormous size 
which these fish attain. However, 
the story is no longer as cheerful as 
it was a decade or more ago. This 
statement may come as a surprise to 
many fishermen, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. Many of Florida’s lakes 
that formerly teemed with black 
bass are almost barren of those 
great, fresh-water game fish today. 

Various reasons have been given 
for this falling off in the fishing— 
but in most cases the barking is being 
done up the wrong tree. Usually the 
blame is placed upon over-fishing or up- 
on the shoulders of the commercial fish- 
ermen. Incidentally, market fishermen 
are still permitted to take bass from 
certain waters. 

According to an article by Mr. Fred J. 
Foster, a District Supervisor of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, which 
was published in Florida Woods And 
Waters, the real difficulty seems to 
be that while the fishermen are in- 
creasing, the enemies of the bass are 
multiplying too. Among the principal 
ones are the gars, bowfins (also known 
as mudfish and grindles), catfish, herons, 
bitterns, kingfishers, turtles and snakes. 
Most of these carry on their devastations 
twelve months a year—day and night— 
and not enough is being done to keep 
them under control. It is also said that 
the killing off of alligators, which feed 
extensively on some of the enemies of 
bass, has been responsible for the in- 
crease of several of these destructive 
agencies in certain sections. Then, too, 
there are still some counties which per- 





Mr. Turner’s prize-winning bass weighed 
15 pounds and 14 ounces 


mit fishing during the spawning season 
—an extremely unwise and short-sighted 
practice, to say the least. 

All in all, the Flofida bass have had a 
pretty hard time of it. 

Mr. Foster’s observations seem to 
show that in certain waters the commer- 
cial fishermen may prove of benefit to 
the bass by seining out such enemies as 
the bowfins and catfish. To control these 
enemies, the Florida Legislature passed 
a law a few years ago which gives the 
county commissioners jurisdiction to per- 
mit the commercial fishermen to conduct 
seining operations under the direction 
of the State Game Commissioner. 


F course, in waters where game fish 
are present, seining operations must 
be conducted under the strictest super- 
vision. Otherwise, the temptation among 
irresponsible fishermen to hold out such 
fish would be too great, especially since 
the sale of black bass from certain 
waters is still permitted in Florida. This 
utterly wasteful practice should be 
stopped immediately. 
It is quite evident that if Florida 
hopes to attract as many bass anglers 





in the future as she has in the past, 
she must take definite measures to 
protect these fish, which have 
proved themselves to be one of her 
greatest natural resources. The num- 
ber of fishermen that have been at- 
tracted to this state solely for the 
bass fishing is beyond estimate. It 
would be little less than a crime to 
permit anything to happen which 
might jeopardize this fishing. 


MY BIG FLORIDA BASS 
By O. G. Turner 


NE Friday night last Novem- 
ber, my buddy and I, accom- 
panied by our colored boatman and 
general flunkie, rolled out of Tampa 
headed for Big Blue Cypress Lake. 
These famous waters are located 
about 135 miles southeast of Tampa. 
Immediately after our arrival we 
made camp, even though we were 
dog-tired. It was about 3:00 A. M. 
before we hit the hay. A few 
hours of rest put us in good form 
again, and in about two shakes of 
a lamb’s tail we were ready for the 
delicious breakfast prepared by our 
genial guide. Then away for the 
fishing grounds, the big ones and 
some fun! 

Big Blue Cypress Lake is border- 
ed on all sides by tall cypress trees. 
It is a lovely spot, and one where 
any angler would like to remain for 
the rest of his life. The lake itself 
is approximately five miles long and 
three miles across at the widest 
point. It is an extremely hard place 
to get to, but this is one of the very 
things I like about it. As a matter of 
fact, we had to wade in water and muck 
for about a quarter of a mile in order 
to reach our boat. This may sound 
like hardship to a lot of folks, but we 
didn’t mind it a bit. We attached our 
little outboard motor to the boat and 
started off. 

In less than thirty minutes we were 
across the lake. We threw out the an- 
chor and started to fish. Before the 
day was over, we took eleven beautiful 
large-mouth bass, ranging in weight from 
five to ten pounds. And, incidentally, 
late that afternoon we had a little quail 
shooting. 

The following morning, after a bob- 
white breakfast, we started out again. 
There had been a very high wind, and 
the lake was very rough. As a precau- 
tionary measure, I pulled off my boots 
after getting into the boat, so that I 
could swim in case we should capsize. 

After we had rowed out to about the 
center of the lake, I commenced to think 
it might be a good idea to turn back. We 
decided to keep on going, however, and 
finally managed (Continued on page 63) 
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WEST TACKLES DUCK JOB 


ESTORING Malheur Lake in east- 
central Oregon, said to have been 
in former years the greatest water- 
fowl producing area in the West, 

has long been a dream of the Western 
sportsmen. The more optimistic ones 
hoped its neighbor, Harney Lake, might 
be included. 

Malheur, a Federal bird refuge, former- 
ly covered about 80,000 acres. Irrigation 
robbed the water supply. It now covers 
less than one-tenth this area. Harney Lake, 
once famous for wildfowl, is bone-dry, 

Disputes concern- 
ing the ownership of 
lands lying between 
two meander lines de- 
layed action by the 
Federal Government 
to reclaim the water 
supply. This question 
is now before the 
courts for decision. 

One of the big 
packing companies ac- 
quired 129,000 acres 
in two units for the 
purpose of operating 
a cattle ranch. Its 
holdings include Blit- 
zen River, the prin- 
cipal water supply of 
Malheur. In addition 


to ruining the bird 
refuge, the ranching 
business is said to 


have been a financial 
sink-hole. 

The prospects for 
early purchase by the 
Government being re- 
mote, Western sports- 
men decided to tackle the job them- 
selves. The Pacific Coast Migratory Bird 
Conservation Association was organized, 
with Dr. R. R. Towle of Boise, Idaho, 
the prime mover, as secretary. The presi- 
dent is M. L. Hibbard, head of the Idaho 
Power Company, also of Boise. 

The new organization is appealing to 
the 400,000 Western sportsmen to sub- 
scribe $1,270,000 to purchase the ranch 
holdings, about 69,000 acres of which are 
absolutely essential. Upon completion the 
land is to be deeded to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to Oregon for perpetual 
refuge and breeding-ground purposes. 

We hail the sportsmen of the great 
West! The movement will succeed if 
every man does his bit. This ambitious 
program should inspire the sportsmen of 
every other state with smaller areas to 
get busy at once. Hundreds of breeding 
areas and refuges can be restored in the 
same way without waiting for Uncle Sam 
to supply the funds. Who'll be next? 


NEBRASKA SCRIP 


EBRASKA’S shooting scrip plan, 
tried last fall for the first time, was 
only partially successful, according to in- 
formation from state officials in charge. 
A total of 13,065 coupons were sold 
to hunters in books of five at 50 cents 
each. The farmers were apparently re- 
luctant to accept compensation for hunt- 
ing privileges, as only 2,245 of the cou- 
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pons were cashed. The balance of the 
coupons were redeemed by the state. 
“The act has not been in operation long 
enough,” report the officials, “to ascertain 
its full value, but it is believed that this 
is a step forward in bringing farmers and 
sportsmen in closer harmony and making 
it possible for thousands of acres of land, 
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now closed, to be opened for regulated 
hunting.” 

The moral effect at least has been 
worth while, and the success of the plan 
this fall will be watched with nationwide 
interest. 


NEW QUAIL PROGRAMS 


BOUT a year ago the sportsmen of 

Oklahoma decided to launch a $20,000 
quail-breeding program through popular 
subscription. The first unit of the central 
plant is now in operation under the super- 
vision of the State Game Commission. So 
much interest has been developed that 
dozens of back-yard breeders are also do- 
ing their share to rear quail with stock 
supplied by the state. 

During February, Peter S. Twitty, the 
Game and Fish Commissioner of Georgia, 
decided to call a conference of leaders 
interested in launching a quail program 
for Georgia. Two newspaper publishers, 
W. T. Anderson, publisher of the Macon 
Telegraph and Evening News, and Judge 
Robert W. Bingham, publisher of the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Courier-Journal, 
who owns a large hunting preserve in 
Georgia, supported the plan. 

At the first meeting, attended by two 
hundred leading business and professional 
men, the Georgia Quail Restoration As- 
sociation was organized. Mr. Anderson 
was chosen president; Judge Bingham 
became one of the honorary vice-presi- 


dents; Professor G. L. Carver, biologist 
of Mercer University, Macon, first vice- 
president; Major T rammell Scott, Atlan- 
ta, second vice-president ; George W. Gil- 
more, Sandersville, third vice-president, 
and J. Balcom, Jeffersonville, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The new Georgia Association does not 
intend to foster artificial propagation, but 
proposes to increase bob-white quail by 
supplying proper food and cover and 
controlling natural enemies so that the 
birds may produce a maximum annual in- 
crease. Plans are being made to compen- 
sate the landowners for their assistance 

in the new program. 


SENATE MAKES 
INQUIRY 


HE Senate Com- 

mittee on Wild 
Life has been study- 
ing matters for the 
past two years and is 
gradually rounding 
out a program of 
action. 

To get a basis for 
action, the committee 
issued an invitation to 
conservation — officials 
and organization lead- 
ers from all parts of 
the country to appear 
at a series of water- 
fowl hearings in 
Washington on April 
4th, 5th and 6th, an 
excellent idea. In the 
next issue of this 
magazine we will give 
a résumé of the im- 
portant information 
presented at the hearings. 

In the meantime the ammunition-tax 
plan recommended by the Ways and 
Means Committee, selected at the re- 
quest of the last American Game Con- 
ference, will no doubt have been intro- 
duced. 

The Senate Committee’s invitation pres- 
ages a searching inquiry, and it will in all 
likelihood formulate a definite plan of 
action after the hearings. 

A press release from the Department 
of Agriculture issued late in February 
indicates that the Federal authorities are 
anxious to provide a longer waterfowl 
season next fall, if breeding conditions 
are at all favorable. We hope a consider- 
ably longer season will be allowed, and 
that the announcement will be made as 
soon as humanly possible. 


ACTIVITIES CURTAILED 


ARIOUS states have been compelled 
to curtail conservation activities for 
the current year, and indications are that 
Federal activities will be considerably re- 
duced for the fiscal year beginning July 
Ist. The budget recommendations were 
further reduced by the House, and un- 
fortunately these reductions were made 
in some instances without regard to the 
impairment of the work. 
The revision of the budget left the Bi- 
ological Survey’s waterfowl program 
$882,000 behind schedule. Then the House 
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lopped off about $40,000 more from the 
general activities, almost $23,000 of which 
was taken from the biological investiga- 
tions division. Prospects to get this item 
restored in the Senate were not very 
encouraging. 

The Bureau of Fisheries suffered a 
$400,000 cut in its fisheries extension pro- 
gram. For a time the $20,000 item for 
the enforcement of the Federal black bass 
law was in jeopardy in the House, but 
conservation organizations got busy and 
as the bill went to the Senate the full 
amount recommended by the budget for 
fisheries activities was approved. 

The budget recommended a cut of more 
than $8,000,000 for the Forest Service. 
The House pared still more, making the 
total reduction over $12,000,000. The Sen- 
ate Committee was prevailed upon to 
increase various items, including $149,- 
340 for forest-fire cooperation with the 
states, leit out by the budget. Apparently 
the Forest Service will not suffer so 
seriously as at first feared. 

Indications are that the National Park 
Service will receive the full amounts ap- 
proved by the budget. 


PHEASANT PLANS APPROVED 


EW YORK has decided to continue 

her pheasant-rearing plan of 1931, 
under which the members of the 4-H 
Clubs were supplied eggs from state game 
farms and received for their services $1 
for each seven-weeks-old bird. 

The plan attracted much attention in 
the Empire State last year, and the Ad- 
visory Council at a recent meeting ap- 
proved its continuance, according to an an- 
nouncement from Conservation Commis- 
sioner Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

To overcome criticisms of last year, 
farm boys and girls other than 4-H Club 
members are to receive settings of pheas- 
ant eggs this year. 


FLYING COLONEL EXPLAINS 


HE March issue of a leading outdoor 

magazine excoriated Col. F. Trubee 
Davison, Assistant Secretary of War, for 
having participated last fall in a duck 
shoot on Long Island in which, according 
to reports, eight hunters killed five hun- 
dred ducks in one day. 

The Colonel, not knowing the details 

of the law under which he was shooting 
as the guest of Mr. Wilton Lloyd-Smith, 
had made an unfortunately curt, non- 
committal reply to an inquiry from the 
editor, And the write-up followed. 
_ The editor of this bulletin personally 
interviewed Colonel Davison and also ob- 
tained information from other sources. He 
found that the shoot was perfectly legal, 
because under the law in New York, as 
well as under the Federal regulations, 
individuals and clubs may raise ducks 
trom legally acquired stock under license 
tor shooting purposes. Birds so produced 
and marked do not come within the bag- 
limit regulations. 

Mr. Lloyd-Smith raised about 5,000 
ducks last summer, a goodly number of 
which are said to have joined their wild 
brothers and migrated south, The birds 
killed were released on a high hill above 
the home pond, and the marksmen, sta- 


tioned among the trees at the foot of the 
hill, had to do some fancy shooting as the 
birds passed over them on their way down 
to the pond. 

While it was not wild duck shooting 
in the regular sense of the word, it was 
good sport, and the surplus birds were 
distributed to the needy. More individuals 
and clubs should be encouraged to raise 
wild ducks for shooting purposes, thus 
reducing the demands upon wild-reared 
birds and helping to increase the pub- 
lic breeding stock. 


DUNCAN DUNN 


HE death of Duncan Dunn at Forked 

River, New Jersey, removed one of 
this country’s real pioneers in game breed- 
ing, and his counsel and guidance will be 
missed tremendously. 

Mr. Dunn descended from a long line 
of Scotch ancestors who made game 
breeding a serious business. He adapted 
the methods learned in his native land 
to conditions as he found them here. 
He became the first superintendent of 
New Jersey's game farms, a_ position 
which he held for nineteen years. 

While he tried various modern methods 
of game production, he always depended 
upon the practices pursued in his native 
land for his major production. 

Mr. Dunn’s son, Malcolm, now as fa- 
vorably known among game breeders as 
was his illustrious father, will continue 
the family tradition. 


SALTY VENISON 


VERY now and then a game and fish 

law violator learns to his sorrow that 
public sentiment will no longer tolerate 
wilful violations of the law. 

Jersey justice seems to be especially 
severe on deer “spotlighters.” According 
to press reports, George H. Hellriegel of 
Morristown, New Jersey, committed 
about all the violations in the book on one 
trip. When apprehended and hailed be- 
fore the court, he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of $765.90 or go to jail for 420 days. 
He chose to go to jail. 


He was charged with hunting deer out 
of season, hunting at night, hunting with 
auto lights, possessing an illegal weapon, 
using a gun with more than two-shell 
capacity, and hunting with a repeating 
rifle. 


ANOTHER REFERENDUM 


ALIFORNIA sportsmen, undaunted 

by a defeat in 1930, have again an- 
nounced a referendum to broaden the 
scope of the Fish and Game Commission's 
powers. Petitions are being circulated, 
and the matter will come before the 
voters this fall. 

The new plan is said to overcome the 
obvious faults of the former proposal. 
It will provide new machinery for the 
Commission's operations, especially broad 
regulatory powers. Regulations of the 
Commission will be subject to the ap- 
proval of the governor, and may be re- 
viewed by the courts upon appeal. 

The legislature will continue to fix the 
maximum bag limits and seasons, fees for 
fishing and hunting, and otherwise con- 
tinue its legislative functions. 


MINER FOUNDATION 


UNDREDS of irterested visitors go 

to the famous Jack Miner Bird 
Refuge near Kingsville, Ontario, every 
year. March and the first half of April 
are especially busy months, because then 
several thousand Canada geese assemble 
there daily to feed prior to their trek 
to their breeding grounds in the far 
North. 

Last year Mr. Miner and his sons 
tagged over 2,000 of these geese, and 
these bands, together with those attached 
in former years, are furnishing a lot 
of invaluable information. 

To assure the operation of this famous 
refuge after he passes over the long, long 
trail, Mr. Miner has now decided to ac- 
cept funds for a permanent foundation. 
Friends in various parts of Canada and 
the United States have volunteered their 
assistance, and it is hoped the plan meets 
with the success which it deserves. 
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PUT ON THE BRAKES! 
By Seth Briggs 


ESTERDAY was one of those 

days which presage the return of 

spring. | was busy wrestling with 

some manuscripts, when in walks 
my good friend Dr. R. J. Held. I knew 
then that spring was just around the 
corner. There couldn’t be any doubt about 
it! Doc, I think, knows as much about 
trout as probably any fly fisherman in 
the East. At this time of the year, he 
starts to bubble over. Then he comes 
around to see me in order to get cer- 
tain matters off his chest. Well, I don’t 
mind—not a bit! I missed a couple of 
trains, of course, and had to eat a 
dried-out supper when I got home— 
but that’s all right, too. Doc and I had 
a wonderful time. 

The following is based largely upon what 
we talked about. Of course, we didn’t come 
to any very definite con- 
clusions—nor do we ever 
expect or hope to. As soon 
as we get this and similar 
matters settled, we'll 
probably go our own and 
separate ways. May that 
day be far distant! 

’ For the last few years, 
especially, I have given a 
lot of thought to what 
might be termed slow vs. 
fast stream fishing. When 
I go with some one and 
start in to fish a few 
hundred yards ahead of 
him, almost as sure as 
shootin’, my friend will 


come along in a little 
while and say to me: 
“For the love o’ Mike— 


is this as far as you've 
gotten?” Well, such com- 
ments used to bother me, 
but they don’t any more. 


I have about concluded 
that, on the average at 
least, I have as much to 


show for my method of 
fishing at the end of the 
day as the speed artist 
has for his and—get this 
—sometimes a whole lot 
more ! 

Don’t misunderstand 
me, however. I’m not try- 
ing to advocate slow and 
thorough stream fishing 
under all conditions. 
That would be. silly. 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











As soon as one becomes dogmatic about 
fishing, I grow suspicious of his ability as 
an angler. I firmly believe, however, that 
when fish are obviously not feeding, the 
slow, thorough, plodding angler will fill 
his creel more often than the man who 
just barely covers the water with his fly. 
I'll go one step farther than this and 
say that even when fish are feeding 
actively, the slow fisherman usually will 
take as many trout as the man who 
covers several miles of water. When trout 
are rising readily, however, I too like to 
move along rather rapidly. It’s more 
interesting and one is always hoping for 
a new thrill just. around the corner. If 


The slow, thorough, plodding angler fills his creel oftener than the man 


who barely covers the water with his fly 
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merely a few casts in a certain spot have 
brought a ten- or eleven-inch fish to net, 
I am anxious to try the next likely 
water, for there may be a fourteen-incher 
waiting there. But how often, on our 
average trout streams, does this “sketchy” 
sort of fishing bring results? Mighty sel- 
dom—as far as I am concerned. 

I will admit this, however—that it is 
sometimes because we haven't hit the 
right fly that our creels are light at the 
end of the day. True! But there are times 
when, if we had a hundred different flies 
in our book, it wouldn’t make a particle 
of difference. The fish wouldn’t rise, any- 
way. In fact, there are days, I believe, 
when no fly, of any description, would do 
the trick. It may require a natural bait, 
a spoon or a spinner—or something else. 
But that “something else” is where the 
rub comes in. 

Now here is the point! I am becoming 
more and more convinced that the best 
way around this difficulty is to fish one 
good fly slowly and me- 
thodically and to stick to 
it. This is especially true 
on those days when it is 
hard to raise a fish after 
having tried, say a dozen, 
ordinarily good patterns. 
In other words, I’m a 
firm believer in cover- 
ing a few good spots very 
thoroughly and carefully 
with only one fly, rather 
than a great deal of 
water with a lot of dif- 
ferent flies just flicked 
once or twice, here and 
there. In a nut shell, 1 
think the average fly 
fisherman tries to cover 
too much water. 


NE day last sum- 

mer, near the tag 
end of the season on the 
Beaverkill, I experienced 
one of those days when 
it was almost impossible 
to take fish. The follow- 
ing day I was booked to 
go home and I made up 
my mind I was going to 


take a few nice trout 
with me. 
I had cast diligently 


all of that afternoon, cov- 
ering perhaps a mile of 
the stream. All I had to 
show for my efforts were 
two small fish—about 
nine inches, each. I went 
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An inexpensive motor? Study the Elto “Fisherman” 
above! Designed particularly for fishermen, the same spe 
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Loyalty is a common attribute of pips 
smokers. But the loyalty of Mr. N. Sadlier- 
Brown, a resident of British Columbia, is of 
a kind and degree that would make any 
manufacturer feel proud of his product. Here 
Mr. 


Sadlier-Brown's lette: 


is 





Blue River 

tritish Columbia 
November 26, 1931 

Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


Dear Sirs 

It seems to me that I have been over 
looking an obligation in not writing to 
you what I think about your valuable 
product, Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. If 
a good thing is made, it should be boosted 
its users, 
Edgeworth is the coolest tobacco I 
ever smoked, and I’ve tried plenty. It has 
a flavor all its own, and the “‘flavor lasts” 
to the very bottom of the pipe. It’s a high 
grade tobacco, and other tobaccos priced 
the same don’t touch it for quality. 

Most important of all, it’s the only 
tobacco I can smoke. I have a bronchial 
throat, and every make of tobacco I ever 
tried irritates it—except Edgeworth. 

So keep up the good work, for if you 
stop making Edgeworth I shall have to 


by 


stop smoking. 
Yours faithfully, 
N. Sadlier-Brown 
The makers of Edgeworth assure Mr. 


-Sadlier-Brown that they certainly will “keep 
up the good work.” And they want to assure 
him too that he will find the same fine qual- 
ity in the Edgeworth he buys anywhere. 

Perhaps you have never smoked a pipe. 
Perhaps you tried a pipe and found it want- 
ing. In either case you are missing some of 
the real joys of smoking until you know the 
solid satisfaction of a good pipe with Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobacco. Edgeworth is a 
blend of fine old bur- 
leys with its natural 
savor insured by a dis- 
tinctive and exclusive 
eleventh process. 

Your name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus 
& Brother Co. at 112 
S. 22nd St., Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a 
free sample packet of 
Edgeworth. Or you can 
buy it in two forms 
—Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edgeworth 
from the 15-cent pocket 
pound humidor tin. Some 
vacuum tins. 





to 
come 


package 
sizes 


Do you enjoy listening to the singing of 
spirituals? Every Thursday evening a group 
of Edgeworth workers gather at the Edge- 
You can 
Blue Network. 


factory to sing spirituals. 
_ ed 


worth 
hear them over the N. 





Plug Slice. All sizes 
the 
in 
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out again that evening about seven 
o'clock, determined to stick it out until 
dark, I selected a stretch of water, a hun- 
dred yards or so from the little inn 
where I was stopping and not more 
than that many feet in length. I stayed 
right there until it was impossible any 
longer to see my fly. I covered every 
inch of that water with two patterns 
of flles—a Brown Bivisible and a Brown 
Spider. Over some of the most likely 
spots, I know I cast almost a_ hun- 


dred times. Over against the far bank 
pocket 


was a formed by the swirling 
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fact, the one disadvantage of this per- 
sistent form of fishing—sometimes re- 
ferred to as “imitating a hatch’—is that 
one has to cast more accurately and 
delicately, in short, more skilfully, than 
where just one or two casts are made 
here and there. The chances of bungling 
a cast are in direct proportion to the 
number of casts made. 

The fact remains, however, that there 
are more days during the course of the 
average fishing season when a dozen or 
more casts are necessary to raise a par- 
ticular fish than there are occasions when 

















This is a type of stream that one should fish slowly and thoroughly 


water. I am willing to bet that I cast 
at least that number of times—not con- 
secutively, of course—into that pocket be- 
fore I was fast to a sixteen-inch brownie 
which was ensconced therein. Besides this 
fish, I took five others, varying in length 
from ten to fourteen inches, in a little 
more than two hours’ fishing. 

This was a Saturday, incidentally, and 
there were lots of week-end fishermen 
on the stream. At least three dozen of 
them passed me while I was fishing this 
short stretch of water and some of them 
cast right beside me for a few minutes. 
Most of them, however, were out of sight 
within fifteen minutes and all had the 
same story to tell—No fish or, at most, 
one or two small ones. 

Dr. Held told me of an incident which 
occurred when he was fishing the Pére 
Marquette in Michigan, several years 
ago. He started out one morning with 
several friends and by nightfall they had 
covered four miles or more of stream. 
3etween them, they had a dozen or so 

sh. 

The next morning, poor Doc was “all 
in,” so he decided to stick close to the 
home port. He and another fisherman, 
who had also been “run ragged” as a 
result of the previous day’s ambitious 
program, covered a stretch of about 150 
yards throughout the day. When evening 
came, the two of them had taken about 
sixty fish. The rest of the party, which 
again went on a tour of the stream, 
creeled approximately the same number 
of fish as they did the day before. 

If properly done—and this is important 
—I don’t think there is any such thing 
as casting too many times over a fish. 
This does not mean, of course, that one 
should try to make a hundred or more 





successive casts over a fish lying in shal- 
low water. Nor does it mean that he can 
slap his fly down in any old fashion, so 
long as he keeps at it. As a matter of 





merely a couple of casts will do the trick. 
And don’t forget this: What I have just 
said applies particularly to the bigger 
fish. Usually trout over twelve or four- 
teen inches in length don’t fall the first 
time you show them any fly in your 
book. They may take any pattern you 
have a mind to select—if properly and 
persistently fished—and, of course, they 
may not. But there’s a better chance of 
this system working than the haphazard 
method involving the selection of any fly, 
concerning which the angler has a hunch 
that it may work, and casting it just a 
few times over each likely looking piece 
of water—and sometimes not even that. 


NE further point : There is, I believe, 
only one type of fisherman who is 
justified—under average conditions—in 
covering several miles of stream in a day. 
This is the man who, because of long 
years of practical stream fishing, has 
gained sufficient confidence in himself to 
know what he is about. He understands 
the habits of fish, knows his water thor- 
oughly, is familiar with the insect life 
of the stream and through observation 
has discovered which ones the trout are 
feeding upon. How many of us, however, 
are in a position to accumulate a fund 
of knowledge and experience such as 
this? Most of us haven’t the time—and 
quite a few, not the inclination. Such 
folks, if they haven’t done so already, 
had better slow up their fishing, in the 
long run, if they expect to creel good 
fish at all consistently. Furthermore, in 
so doing, they will learn a great deal 
more about trout and their ways than 
those who just cover the high spots. 
Once more I want to repeat what I 
said toward the beginning of the article: 
There are exceptions to every rule. I am 
not advocating slow fishing under all 
circumstances but only when fishing con- 
ditions warrant it—which, from my pef- 
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© nanan to the 
World Famous Bass-Oreno 


No. $56 
Baby PIKE-ORENO 


7 sizes, TRIX-ORENO 


SOUT Ks8 


No. 957 
Standard 
PIKE-ORENO 


Cane Pole 
Fly Rod 
Casting 
Trolling 
Salt Water 


Trix-Oreno’s made a 
name for itself —a big 
name. One needs but to 
see the thousands of let- 
ters, photos and endorse- 
ments we receive, to be 
assured. It’s taken every 
species of fish — big and 
little. 

There are now 7 Trix-Oreno 
sizes—from the tiny cane-pole 


and fly rod, to the big muskie 
and salt water sizes. 

Ie’sallintheaction—aflutter- 
ing, tantalizing action unlike 
that of any other bait made. 

Fly Rod or Cane Pole sizes 
Nos. 593 - 594 are 75; Bait 
Casting sizes Nos. 595 - 596 
are $1.00; Salt Water sizes 
are $1.25. 


eB Sizes of 
PIKE-ORENO 


New this season 
the BIG Pike-Oreno 


New this season is the larger, muskie 
size Pike-Oreno, the BIG Pike-Oreno. 
It’s identical in design and action to the 
sizes here shown—but it’s larger, stur- 
dier, a real Muskie mouthful. 


Pike-Oreno has the most convincing 
action of any bait of its type which we 
have ever designed. Floats— but on the 
retrieve it travels deep —from four to six 
feet. To see its agitated, diving action is 
to realize its deadly lure to pike, bass 
and many salt water species. 


Comes in three sizes and six finishes: Big — 
6 inches overall— $1.25 each; standard —5 4 
inches overall; Baby—4 inches overall— 
$1.00 each. 


There’s no 
Mouse Bait like 


MOUSE-ORENO 


‘Bait Casting or 
Fly Rod 


Mouse -Oreno is a most perfect imitation. 
Skims along the surface, creating just a mouse 
commotion — but it’s enough. A tempting 
bass, trout and crappie lure. 

Two sizes—Fly Rod and Bass—Three 
mouse colors. Price 75c each. 


» SOUTH BEND 
Fishing Tackle 
Dollar ». Buys 
More in 1932 


- 
_ STANDB 


that show 


EN 


Fishing Tackle of All Kinds - \StemesF Rods - Reels: Lines - Baits ! 


For best fishing tuck you 
should carry an Oreno 
luck Token. Send cou- 
pon. Tells how to get it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


2244 HIGH STREET, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Get This Book! 

84 pages of fishing methods, ideas 

and hints. Shows 1932 tackle. Sent 
free to all requests. 


USE THE COUPON! 











more fun 
—with the fly! 
through this newest | 
Weber Fish Book. 
end 72-P.Fly Tackle | 
Catalog | 


hee! 







like novelties for ALL pan 
and game fish. Helpful 


hints—e le 
Get it. It’s the sport-seek- 
er’s biggest quarter’s- 
worth but you get your 
25¢ back twice: 5 credit 
ou 25¢ on first order 
rom catalog or this ad 











and send you a . 
Pouch free. 
Includes famous Weber 
“Movie-gram Method” of 
Fly Casting Instructions 
“fg, ..~agreed by experts to be clearest, | 


oe most effective instructions ever 
“= compiled. 20 progressive diagrams. 
Best of all, pin dollar bill or more to this ad | 


and get g as below to that value, plus | 
Catalog and choice of Leader Pouch or any 





ZCT_a_a_«_ i 8 25¢ fly free, Specif 
Complete Outfits | goods and give deak- 
Fine rod, reel, line,] eae &f’s name. 
carwoversOnens,| ey onsea 
i . the” 1 
seadly to go,f23.40 ie be + Ao oy | 
vaiue. 1/ i 
Trout 9] 4.95 | QRS now 
or Bass — $3.50 — 








New for’32 | “Sampler” Pack 
Flies; 1 each Aklenat, Bivisi- 
le, Water-Spider and Snake 
Doctor life-like lures 
totalling $2.60 value $2 
and one 40¢ 6-ft. Level 
Straintest Leader FREE. 


Whiske: . Jr, 

ha -7 ay Sen Be A. cach best Dry and Comb. 

creeper, 3 for 50/. b 

$1.80 val. Doz. Ass’t 
Wet Flies, $1.25. 

$2.50 val. Doz. Ass’t 






Dry Flies, $1.50. 











Bean’s All 
Rubber Waders | 


They are the same as 
our regular trouting boots 
except that they have 
long waist like a pair of 
pants. Their advantage 
over hip boots is not 
only that you can go in 
much deeper water, but 
that they are held up 
with suspenders, which 
make them much more 
secure and comfortable. 

For duck hunting they 
cannot be beaten. They 
will not pull off in marsh 
mudand are large enough 
to fit over heavy clothing 
so as to keep you clean, 
dry and warm. 


Color: Olive drab. 

Weight: only 5% Ibs. 

Price: $11.85, postpaid 
east of Mississippi River. If 
west add 35c. Repair outfit 
free. Send for FREE sample 
showing color and quality, and 
new Catalog. 





L. L. BEAN 
61 Main St., Freeport, Maine 








sonal experience, is about eighty per cent 
of the time during a normal season. 
To a certain degree, slow and fast fish- 


|ing may be a matter of temperament. 


There probably are certain anglers who 
couldn’t fish slowly if they wanted to, 
and vice versa,—but I doubt it. I am un- 
able to understand why almost any angler 
can't educate—or re-educate himseli—to 


| fish according to the method warranted by 


the conditions. 

Sit down and analyze yourself. If you 
decide that you probably would come 
under the classification of speedy fisher- 
men, put on the brakes the next time 
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you go out. Select, preferably, one of 
those days when the trout are not rising 
and feeding on natural insects—so far as 
you can see, Limit yourself to a normally 
good stretch of water, say a few hun- 
dred yards in length—not including, of 
course, stretches which you know to be 
poor fishing water. Fish it hard, consis- 
tently and thoroughly—every inch of it 
—and cast over the most likely water 
again and again. Check up your results 
at the end of the day and compare them 
with what you did on days when you 
fished several miles of water—and let me 
know some time how you made out, 


NON-SKID RIG FOR WADING 
By Adam Tinker 


OR years the writer managed some- 
how to flounder about various trout 
streams in ordinary rubber boots. He 
always anticipated a ducking—in fact 
half philosophically expected it—with the 
calm and serenity which are supposed 


im 








A top view of the author’s wading sandals, 
with dimensions of straps 


to characterize the angler’s disposition. 

One day when fishing a particularly 
slippery and rocky stream, in boots whose 
soles were much polished with use, the 
worst eventually happened. Right at the 
head of a heavy run, too, with a long, 
rather deep pool below! After a pre- 
cipitous and thrilling trip I emerged at the 
lower end somewhat battered, completely 
sodden, but like our friend Professor 
Butts—with a bright idea. What I needed, 
thought I, was traction and plenty of it. 

Next day I set about making a pair of 
sandals and since their completion many 
years ago I have never had another fall. 
I have made and worn out a half dozen 
or more pairs, all of them based more or 
less on the original pattern, and can un- 
hesitatingly recommend them to anyone 
who fishes streams where rubber boots are 
in order. 

The idea of using sandals equipped with 
iron hobs is, of course, not new. They 
may be purchased in stores, I believe, 
but for the benefit of those who like to 
make as much of their equipment as they 
can and who might enjoy making their 
own non-skid rig, I am supplying dimen- 
sions and diagrams of my own. 

The materials needed are as follows: 
six straps about 15 inches long and % or 
% of an inch in width, with buckles. You 
will require three of these for each sandal 
and they should be quite strong (about 
¥% inch thick). Skate or book straps do 


very well and may be conveniently pur- 
chased. The strap which goes along the 
top of the foot to the end of the toes 
should be about an inch wide. Get a good 
sized package of copper rivets and wash- 
ers. You will need about six dozen, as I 
have found it a good plan to use copper 
washers in clinching the hob-nails on the 
inside of the sole. The washers should be 
about % of an inch in diameter, with 
rivets to fit. Get a package of the best 
iron hob-nails. For lining, take a piece 
of leather about the thickness of that used 
in shoes. The uppers of a pair of old 
leather hunting boots will serve admir- 
ably. Last, but most important, is the sole. 

This must be of a good staunch oak- 
tanned leather, for the obvious reason 
that it will be subjected to constant soak- 
ing and any leather which swells will 
certainly open up and release the hobs, 
A friend of mine once purchased a pair 
of sandals made of pigskin. They lasted 
just two hours, becoming bloated up like 
a sausage and utterly worthless. 

As to the actual making, I need say very 
little, for the diagrams are, I trust, self- 
explanatory. First, cut the soles from a 
pattern which you have previously made 
by marking around your boots on paper. 
The soles should be a very little larger 
than those of the boots. A good plan is 
to purchase soles from your cobbler al- 
ready cut if you can find the right size. 

Next, measure straps according to di- 
mensions in diagram and cut and trim 
them. Lay the straps aside now and pro- 
ceed with the anti-skid feature—the hobs. 





Bottom of sandal, showing arrangement 
of hob nails 


Place the sole upside down on a board 
and drive in the hobs somewhat in the 
fashion shown in the drawing. I use about 
two dozen in each sandal. Then reverse 
and place a copper washer on each point 
end. Now lay the sole (hob side down, of 
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course) on a piece of iron or stone and | 
with a hammer clinch the rivet ends down | 
tightly and smoothly. 
You are ready now for the lining, | 
which is cut to fit the top of the sole 
and cover the rivet ends and washers. 
This should be sewed on with heavy 
shoemaker’s linen, but first you will have 
to punch small holes with a fine awl 
around the entire edge. It is a good plan 
to use a double thread with two needles. 
Or, if you prefer, you can use fine rivets 
placed around the edge at intervals of | 
about an inch. The latter method lasts | 
longer than sewing. 
The last step is to rivet the straps in 
place after first punching holes with an 
awl. The inch-wide strap on the toe 





ALTINGER, 


The completed sandal, showing how straps 
join together 


should be doubled over to form a loop and 
riveted as illustrated to take the cross 
strap at the instep. Down where the toe 
strap crosses, an additional small loop is 
riveted in as shown. 

It is important to place the flat end of 
the rivets at all points where rubber is 
encountered. Clinch the rivets on the 
outside of the straps. ; 

If properly fitted, these sandals will 
always stay in place and what’s more, so 
will you. You'll remain where you belong, 
breathing the fragrant air! 


DRY FLIES DE LUXE 
By W. A. Brush 
ZAAK WALTON to the contrary, 


notwithstanding, one of the most effec- 
tive forms of fly fishing for trout today is 
wading up stream and casting a dry fly. 
Our friend, Izaak, you know, said—“You 
should be wading down stream and keep 
the fly moving ahead of you.” Of course, 
the idea of a floating fly had not occurred 
to “Sir Izaak”, 

I have been addicted to this diversion 
for a great many years and have reached 
a pretty full realization of its delights; 
I have also experienced quite fully the 
annoyances which go with these delights. 

I have put my fly in the bushes—and 
that’s my fault. I have underestimated 





A fan-wing Royal Coachman—side view 


the actual distance and cast my fly over a 
partly sunken log and lost it—and that’s 
my fault. I have failed to straighten out 
my back cast and found my line and 
leader and fly all tangled in the water in 
front of me—and that’s also my fault. 
_All these things we can cure by prac- | 
tice and thereby developing our skill and 
carefulness in the exercising of that skill. | 

However, there are connected with this 
sport, as there are with all others, cer- | 
tain annoyances which we may consider 
as due to the mechanics of the various | 
items of tackle which we use in fly fish- 
ing. 

One of these things which annoyed me | 
for a number of years was the habit of | 
many dry flies to “land on their backs”. | 
I fancy that all who fish with a dry fly | 








GLAD 


LINES 
FOR THE 


EX pert 
NOVICE 


FOR MORE than 100 
years Gladding lines 
have been the choice 
of America’s leading 
sportsmen. Advice and 
suggestions of- 

fered by fisher- 

men from every 
section of the 
country have 

been considered 

in developing fishing lines that would meet the 
requirements of every style of fishing. 





In every part of America you will find the most 
popular lines among these famous Gladding brands 
—Invincible, Otselic, Blue Ribbon, Super-Level, 
Saline and Donegal. So, in selecting your fishing 
lines, you can be guided by the experience of brother 
anglers for more than a century. 


There is a Gladding line for every kind of fish and 
every style of fishing. Be sure you have the best—it 
will always bear the Gladding trade-mark. 


Tell your dealer that you want 
Gladding Lines 


INVINCIBLE SALINE OTSELIC 
BLUE RIBBON SUPER-LEVEL DONEGAL 
and many other well-known brands 


LINE UP WITH GLADDING A 
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FLASHING ACT O N 


and a HEART of STEEL 


ae 


“True Temper” 
Toledo. The rod 
of champions... 
Full agate mount- 
ings, offset 
handle. 3 grades 
of stiffness. 
$15.00 .. . Other 
rods of “True 
Temper’ make, 


$3.00 up. 





SSS 
FREE: 48-page ilius- 
trated catalog, True Tem- 
per Products for Sport... 

Write today 





5 ha FLASHING ACTION of a “True Temper” 
Rod outsmarts the fastest leap of musky, 
trout or bass. Its fighting heart of finest 
rapier steel snubs every rush and plunge. 


From coast to coast... from Gulf to Hud- 
son’s Bay, have come stories of its marvelous 
action and its staying power. Bass, musky, 
lake trout, pike, salmon, steel heads... 
even tarpon... of record size and power 
have fallen to its flashing action and its 
heart of steel. 


“True Temper” Rods are made with a one- 
piece tip of finest rapier steel, clock spring 
tempered and hand ground to a taper 
(exclusive) that gives perfect action. They 
cast with 1/3 the effort of any other rod. 
No other rod can be like them. None is 
genuine without our trade mark. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division 
1928 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TRUE TEMPE 


FISHING Roos 
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have been through the unpleasant experi- 
ence of having trout rise again and again 
and never be hooked. Then, when we 
finally investigate our fly, we see it come 
gaily down the current with the point of 
the hook in the air and sailing down in 
such a position that it would seem almost 
impossible for a trout to get the hook 
into his mouth. 

Various attempts have been made to so 
arrange the balance in a dry fly that it 
would land properly—that is, with the 





A bivisible—bottom view 


hook in the water. So far I haven't seen 
anything which I consider truly success- 
ful. 

Being a real dry-fly enthusiast I have 
been for a long time tying my own flies 
and getting a good deal of fun out of it. 

One evening, when I was tying up a 
little No. 16, I wondered, as I made the 
fly, ii I might not in some way put the 
hackle on the hook so that the weight 
would be concentrated below the hackle. 

This was the picture:—If I can tie a 
fly so that practically all the hackle lies 
above the hook, then the hook becomes 
the center of mass and weight and unless 
constrained by some external force, this 
fly will always fall with the hook down 
or below the hackle. 

So, I tied up some flies like this and 
had a lot of fun by myself and with some 
of my friends, trying to throw the flies 
out of our fingers and attempting to make 
them land in any other way than hook 
down. But it couldn't be done. That is, 





A light dragon—top view 


the fly, without any leader, tossed in the 
air in any position, would always come to 
earth with the hook in the lead. 

This looked pretty good to me, so I 
started tying up a lot of them for use 
the following summer. You see, I do 
quite a little trout fishing in the winter 
time on cold and stormy evenings—in 
spirit at least—tying up bunches of 
feathers for the fishing season. 

As I began to tie the flies I noticed 
that they possessed other advantages be- 
yond that of always landing right side 


| up. I came to the realization that I had 
| the whole length of the shank of the hook 





which I might use in any way I chose to 
simulate the body of the natural fly. I 
found that I could do almost anything in 
the way of putting on the wings. I could 
have them of the ordinary spent-wing 
type and the wings would stay in position 
better because of the hackle lying over and 
above them. I discovered I could make 
long trailing wings extending at a slight 
angle on each side of the hook and, 
finally to my delight, I discovered that 
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I could have a pair of erect wings held 
in position by the hackle itself and that 
these erect wings did not interfere with 
the proper falling of the hook, 

All this is but a picture of what I was 
doing during the winter in the way of 
making flies. 


The following season I put them into | 


actual use in my fishing and found that 
for once, at least, theory and practice 
agreed quite perfectly. My new fly did 
land—hook on the water—and did float 
down the current the way it was intended 
to do. And I discovered that I had a dry 
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fly which would actually float down the | 


stream just as the natural fly does— 
sometimes with a pair of erect wings 
sticking up in the air, free from the water. 





I had the very pleasant experience the | 


first day on which I used this type of 
fly of finding five very sizable trout that 
were feeding. Each one of the five took 
this fly of mine and presently I had 
three lovely brown trout and two beauti- 
ful rainbows in my creel. 

From that time on, I used this new 
fly consistently, throughout the season, 
over water which I had fished for many 
years. I found that I raised more big 
trout than I had ever done over this same 
water in any other year. Some of these 
big ones got into my creel and others 
went away with a part of my leader and 
the fly and several broke the hooks and 
said “A’voir!” 

Besides its other advantages, this fly, 
when viewed from the trout’s position— 
that is, from the underside—has a re- 
markable likeness in appearance to a 
natural insect. If there is anything in the 
thought that the artificial fly should simu- 
late the natural fly in appearance, then 
this fly does possess inherently an ad- 
vantage over many other dry flies. 

It is not my intent to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to whether trout have a color 
sense or whether they can differentiate 
to any great extent between the various 
types of artificial flies presented for their 





ever, to be obviously true that the fish 


takes the artificial fly because it seems to | 
him to be good to eat. And, if it looks | 


to him like something good to eat, it must 


awaken memories or, perhaps I should | 


say, arouse instincts that have in the past 
been created by the natural food-flies of 
the fish. 

li this last thought is an accurate one, 
then the artificial fly which most nearly 
simulates the natural fly will be the one 


First | gave a wiggle 
Then | gave a kick 
Then I gave an awful flash 
Oh, Boy! How he hit! 


5 Appeals Did It 


| EAcH Al. Foss Bait has 5 sure- 


delectation. It would appear to me, how- | 


| 
| 


which the trout, and especially the cagy | 


and experienced old rascal, will be most 
apt to take. + 


RED-BREAST SUNFISH 
Lepomis auritus (Linnaeus) 


Body moderately elongate. Depth of body about 
4% length. Head, exclusive of flap or “ecar’’, 
\ length of body. Maxillary extends almost to 
anterior margin of pupil of eye. Approximately 


45 scales in lateral series, Scales on breast very | 


small. Scales on cheeks in 5 or 6 rows. Dorsal 
fin has 10 spines and 10 to 12 soft rays. Anal 
fin has 3 spines and 8 to 10 soft rays. Pectoral 
fins are broad, rounded and reach to vent. 


HIS fine, bold little fellow answers | 


_4& to about as many names as any fish 
in the United States. It is sometimes 
erroneously called the long-eared sun- 
fish. The true long-eared sunfish, how- 
ever, sports the scientific name of Lepomis 
megalotis, and will be discussed in a 
luture article. Here are some of the red- 
breast’s other names: Yellow-belly, red- 
belly, leather-ear, red-breasted bream, 
red-bellied bream, robin perch, robin, 


leather-eared robin, leather-eared perch, 
tobacco-box, sun perch, bream, black- 
eared pond fish, flatfish, kiver, quiver, red 
perch, red sunfish, roach, river sunfish 


At. Foss 


A TRUE TEMPER Proouwcr “ORES 


fire fish-getting appeals. For 16 
years they have shown the way 
to a constantly growing number 
of anglers. These appeals are: 


1. Wobbling Body 

2. Sparkling Color 

3. Flashing Spinner 
4. Wriggling Bucktail 
5. Crawling Pork Rind 


Al. Foss Baits, properly cast, will 
catch 3 to 6 fish for 1 with other 
baits. Directions for casting packed 
with each bait. Write today for 
booklet described below. 

* 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 














\(OOLED HIM 


by AL. Fos5 


FROG WIGGLER 





Jock Lamb, of Fort Worth, Texas, and eight pound 
small mouth that fell for the Frog No. 12. Mr. Lamb 
says: “Al. Foss lures sure play havoc with the bass family 
| use and recommend them as consistent fish-getters.”’ 
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Al. Foss Frog Wiggler: % or & oz. 

Bright nickel finish. Permits 6 different 

orrangements of pork rind strip. $1.00 
complete with extra hook. 


— ae 


Al. Foss Dixie Wiggler: 34 or & oz. Al 
brass, bright nickel finish. Different 
colored streamers. Casts like a bullet; 
hook rides upright; always clears its 
own passage through weeds. $1.00 
complete with extra hook. 


Al. Foss Bottled Pork Rind Strip. 
Five styles as shown below for 
every fishing condition. Keeps 
indefinitely; punched for easy 
hooking; always soft and 
flexible. 40c per jar. 





FREE: 


48 page illustrated cato- 
log, True Temper Products 
for Sport. Write today. 
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Genuine Bristol 


Fly Reel « 


4%-ounce special aluminum 
single action reel. Feather- 
weight. Tough. Light. Sure- 
working line fastener. Triangular tem- 
pered steel click. Dull non-reflection finish. 
Easy to take apart. Easy to clean. This reel 
is 3% inches in diameter. Man, if you need 
atip-top fly reel,look 
over this new low- 
riced Bristol No. 65 
ly Reel. If your Gosies 
hasn't it, order by mail. 

See coupon. 


Sensational New 









FISHING TACKLE Rite’ co,’ a8 Horton 

St Bristol, Conn, 

7 THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO, 
235 Horton St., Bristol, Conn, 

0 Send me my copy of the 1932 Bristol Catalog. 

0 — me one Bristol No. 65 Fly Reel. I enclose 
3.50. 
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RETHEY AIN'T 
with MackSMinno-Bug! 


These five bass, weighing 24'/, Ibs., were 
taken from a fished-to-death little stream 20 
miles from San Antonio, by M. W. Ledbet- 
ter. He caught ‘em with a Mack's Minno- 
Bug, ‘Favorite’ pattern. 

Fishermen everywhere are enthusiastic over 
this sure-fire lure—a_ life-like, pork-rind, 
feathered minnow that gets results, even in 


CATCH 'EM 


fished-out"’ waters. 
Stan¢ dard and Weedless Models All Colors 
%. %, %. %& Ounces $1.00 Each 


Ask Your Dealer or Order Direct 


MACK’S TACKLE WORKSHOP 
\\ 


Sunshine Ranch 
San Antonio, Texas 








Mack's ome and Mack’s Floating Bugs also at 
Your Dealer's 
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and horned-eared sunfish—hence the im- 
portance and value of scientific names. 

Red-breast is more or less abundant 
in most of the Atlantic Coast States, south 
of Northern New York, and is also pres- 
ent in some of the Gulf States, as far 
west as Louisiana. It is not, however, 
found very far in the interior. It inhabits 
both streams and lakes and is particularly 
well adapted to small ponds. It is most 
numerous, perhaps, in the streams east 
of the Alleghany Mountains, between 
New York and Virginia. 

Auritus is one of the prettiest of our 
sunfishes. It is of a light olive color above 





Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
The red-breast sunfish 


and the belly is orange. The sides are 
pale blue and spotted with red. The head 
is also striped with blue, though this is 
noticeable, as a rule, only in the adults. 
The dorsal, anal and caudal. fins are 
orange or yellowish orange. Breeding 
males are particularly highly colored. 
According to Dr. Henshall, the southern 
form of auritus is characterized by a 
dusky blotch on the last rays of the dor- 
sal fin. He states that this is totally lack- 
ing in northern fish. 

The red-breast sunfish is sometimes 
confused with the long-eared sunfish 
(Lepomis megalotis). Auritus, however, 
has a longer snout and a depression in 
front of the eye, which is lacking in 
megalotis. Also, while the earflaps are 
about of equal length in both species, they 
are broader in the long-eared species. 

Like most of the sunfishes, red-breast 
rarely exceeds eight or nine inches in 
length. It is said to occasionally reach a 
weight of one pound. 

This little sunfish is quite an omnivor- 
ous feeder and, consequently, it may be 
taken on a variety of natural baits— 





THIS is the first of the series of 
articles, announced last month, 
on the various species of fishes. In 
the next issue, another popular spe- 
cies of game fish will be discussed. 
This series will be continued just 
as long as the interest of our readers 
warrants it. Be sure to let us know 
how you like these articles. 











worms, grasshoppers, minnows, crickets, 
crawfish, the white grubs found in de- 
cayed stumps, and even caterpillars. A 
No. 6 or 8 Sproat on light single gut 
makes a good bait hook. 

The red-breast, like all other members 
of his family, will also rise to small dark 
flies, either No. 10 or 12. The Grey, 
Brown and Black Hackles are good, as 
is also the Black Gnat. Occasionally, 
they'll take a bright fly like the Red Ibis. 
A very tiny spinner, used alone or in 
conjunction with natural bait, is some- 
times very effective, too. 

Red-breast is a nest builder, of course, 
and frequently travels in schools. It likes 
to bask in warm waters near shore 
and spawns in late spring or early sum- 
mer, depending upon locality and weather. 
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THE CONTEST IS OPEN 


HE 22nd Annual Frecp & Streay 

Prize Fishing Contest opened on 
April Ist—two weeks earlier than last 
year. There are 18 Classes and Divisions 
in which you can try your luck—and 
$3240.00 worth of prizes to shoot at. In 
short, there’s a chance for almost every 
kind of a fisherman that has ever been 
heard of—as long as he’s a regular fel- 
low and a good sport. 

This year we want to get the young 
folks lined up—our boy and girl friends 
under 16 years of age. Last season they 
were too bashful to suit us. We didn't 
hear from enough of them. This simply 
means that there are some young anglers 
who let themselves out on a mighty nice 
ten-dollar rod or reel. We are positive 
that there are hundreds of you who know 
about this Contest but are just kidding 
yourselves that you don’t stand a chance. 
That is all nonsense. Look through the 
list of prize winners published in our 
issue of last March and see what com- 
paratively small’ fish walked away with 
some of the prizes. In a few divisions no 
prizes were awarded at all. Now there's 
no excuse for that. 

Incidentally, the Special Boy’s and 
airl’s Prize in the Wall-Eyed Pike Class 
in our 1931 Contest should have been 
awarded to Robert Jones of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who caught an eight-pounder, in- 
stead of to Mark S. Evander, as an- 
nounced in our March issue. Unfortu- 
nately Robert did not state his age on 
the affidavit and it was not until his 
father called our attention to it that we 
discovered his age was mentioned in the 
story submitted with the entry. 

We earnestly want all you boys and 
girls to get behind us on the Contest this 
year. We have done our level best to 
make it worth while for you. As a matter 
of fact, those of you who enter are com- 
peting not only for the Special Boy’s and 

Girl’s Prize, but if you catch the biggest 

fish entered in a particular class or divi- 
sion, you automatically win the First 
Prize offered therein. This is in ~ 
na 


tion to the ten-dollar rod or reel. 





Fi related Dixon adie ‘with his first 

rainbow trout, taken in British Columbia. 

These are the sort of lads whom we want 
to interest in our Fishing Contest 


sense, therefore, you young fishermen 
have a better chance than your dads. 
Then, too, here’s another way of look- 
ing at it: The future interests of sport 
fishing in this country will, in a few 
years from now, rest squarely upon the 
shoulders of the boy and girl anglers of 
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today. Practically every one who has ever 
earned a reputation as an angler, or who 
has done anything to promote good fish- 
ing in these United States, developed his 
love of angling in his early youth. Every 
keen fisherman I know was just as keen 
about the sport when a boy. It is only 
seldom that one develops a genuine love 
of angling in his later years. 

In other words, the time for you boys 
and girls to get busy is right now. Enter 
every nice fish you catch, from the open- 
ing day of the season. Read the rules and 
conditions of the Contest on pages 54 and 56. 

Another thing we would like to see 
this year is a bigger response from the 
salt-water fishermen. We are offering 
just as big prizes in those divisions as we 
are in some of the fresh-water classes. 

You salt-water fishermen will be inter- 
ested to know that we have extended the 
closing date in the Channel Bass, Striped 
Bass, Weakfish and Bluefish Classes from 
November Ist to December Ist. 

Knock ’em dead, now, everybody. We 
all need rest and recreation after the try- 
ing and discouraging times we've been 
going through—and there’s no better way 
of getting these than to go fishing. 


771 MARLIN SWORDFISH! 
gj hig iH the courtesy of Mr. Watts 
L.. 


Richmond, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Catalina Light Tackle Club of 


| 


Avalon, California, we are able to give | 


you a few interesting sidelights on the 
most remarkable marlin season ever ex- 
perienced on the Pacific Coast. No less 
than 771 of these magnificent game fish 
were taken by members of the Tuna Club 


and Catalina Light Tackle Club during | 
1931, or were weighed on the official | 


scales of the Tuna Club. Of these, 673 
were taken on so-called “heavy tackle”, 
97 on “light tackle” and 1 on “three-six 
tackle”, The three largest marlin caught 
on heavy tackle weighed 264, 242 and 234 
pounds; on light tackle, 215%, 209 and 
206% pounds—and the only fish taken on 
three-six tackle weighed 148 pounds. The 
entire catch weighed 103,776% pounds, 
or 51.88 tons. The average weight of these 
771 fish was 134.6 pounds. 

The three largest marlin taken by non- 
members of the Tuna Club weighed 692, 
446 and 339 pounds. The 692-pounder is 
the world’s record for that species taken 
in Catalina waters. 

All of the fish were transported to Los 
Angeles for distribution among the poor, 
by the Los Angeles Times and the Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

Inasmuch as 1931 was the greatest 
marlin year in the history of Pacific Coast 
angling, I asked Mr. Richmond whether 
he had any explanation for this phenom- 
enon. Here is what he said, in part:— 

“An unusual climatic change was re- 
sponsible for the appearance of the great 
schools of marlin. . . . March and April 
were very warm months; May and June 
were hot, and July, August and Septem- 
ber, blast-furnace hot. There was practi- 
cally no moderation in the weather until 
the middle of October. The forepart of 
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THE CAMERA FOR 
SUPERIOR PICTURES 
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°° 
Mrs. Marion Staples Haller, ad qp- @ ee © 
of Middlebury, Vt., winner 


in the most important recent 


| amateur photography contest, : ; : 
Pre vod dry The charm of superior child pictures 


November the first winter storm came and | 


irom then on the marlin worked south. 


“Soon after Labor Day, Avalon Bay | 


was almost deserted. Had the anglers con- 
tinued fishing, the grand total would have 
run over a thousand. 

“For the first time in the memory of 
the old-timers, needlefish were seen in 
Avalon Bay. A number of large schools 
of frigate mackerel were seen daily. The 
rigate mackerel was all new to us. 

‘The first marlin of the season were 
reported off Coronado Rocks, San Diego, 
late in June. . . . After the first of 
August, Catalina waters were alive with 





daughter with a Graflex. is naturalness. Fleeting, spontaneous, 
unstudied expressions... full of life and 
mischief ...tug at grown-up heartstrings. 
That is why Graflex is the camera for chil- 
dren’s pictures. Different « « «You watch every 
change of expression in its raised hood, full 
picture size. You trip the swift shutter when 
you know it is in focus and the picture is per- 
fect. Easy for any amateur to use. 












Featured by Best Dealers 
MAIL COUPON BELOW 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT 16, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Please send to name and address on margin of this page, 
illustrated booklet titled ‘Why a Grafliex?”’. 





WHY BE A 


ROD JUGGLER? 


—and it’s a juggler’s job to carry 
them loose. Why risk the loss or 
injury of valuable rods? 


A beautiful Delight fish rod case 
provides perfect protection, ab- 
solute security. Made from a super 








alloy of aluminum—strong as steel | 


—light—rustproof—it floats. Has a 
shoulder strap for easy carrying— 
special padlock equipment—body 
wound with fiber cord and finished 
in a beautiful mottled tan. A 
piece of luggage to be proud of. 


DELIGHT 
FISH ROD CASE 


Various sizes. Most popular the 
42-inch case. Holds three rods. 
Price $6.00. Order direct and we 
will send you FREE one live bait 
box 3x5 inches in size. Has belt 
loop for easy carrying. Order rod 
case today on our guarantee: 
absolute satisfaction or your 
money back—no questions asked. 
Consult your bank or Dun’‘s for 
our standing. We pay postage. 
Use coupon below... Turner 
Brothers, Wellington, Ohio. 
























STRONG 7 fOaTS EASY TO CARRY 





Free folder describing Delight 
rod case gladly sent. If you are 
in a hurry and can’t call on your 
dealer, attach $6.00 for Delight 
case described above and free 
live bait box. 
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Shannon Persuader 


A known fish-getter, in the 
weeds or open water. The spin- 
ners are mounted on swivel 
weed guards. When a 
fish strikes, the spin 
ners drop down out of 
the way, and you fish 
with an open hook 
Standard colors, feath- 
er or bucktail fly. 95c 








Shannon 
Weed Master 
Bass, Pike, Pickerel, 


in fact any game fish 
simply go crazy over 





SEND NOW FOR 
our handsome catalog, “‘Your 
Passport to Fishing Paradise.” 











it. Kink in hook holds 
detachable tail strip A 
in position to guard 4 


the hook, yet the hook 
is open to catch the 
fish. Standard colors, 
feather or bucktail fly. 
90c. At your dealer. 


fade under 
. P. Shannon 
Patents 


THE W. J. sauce” COMPANY 


Dept. 
739 S$. California Ave. Chicago, tll. 


JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 





SHANNON TWiN SPINNERS} 


small marlin—100 to 125 pounds. August 
12th, Mrs. Richmond and I were off the 
East End. ... The surface of the sea was 
plastered with acres and acres of (dorsal 
fins and tails) —a wonderful sight! 

“Great schools of bait worked along the 
coast from Seal Rocks, west, to Long 
Point. Small mackerel, bonito, barracuda 
and flying fish galore.” 

Another thing which Mr. Richmond 
told me and which is highly interesting 
and really quite remarkable—tarpon were 


Photo Paul Griswold Howes 

Four eggs of the brook trout lying on the 

sandy brook bottom where they are de- 

posited in the fall and hatched early in the 
spring, when the water is still very cold 


seen off Lower California in September ! 
These fish, of course, came through the 
Panama Canal, inasmuch as the tarpon is 
not and never has been indigenous to 
Pacific waters. They have gone as far 
|north as Cape San Lucas. “It is not im- 
| probable,” says Mr. Richmond, “that the 
| Silver King may work into Catalina 
waters in the not-distant future.” 


KEEPING WORMS HEALTHY 


ECAUSE of the large number of re- 

quests which I .get at this time of 
the year from readers who want to know 
how they can keep on hand a large and 
healthy supply of worms, throughout the 
fishing months, I reprint the following 
from the May, 1930 issue of Fretp & 
STREAM. The method was recommended 
'to us by a Mr. P. A. Metz: 

It involves the use of two boxes, each 
about one and a half feet wide, three feet 
long and one foot deep. A layer of leaves 
should be placed in one of these boxes, 
after which two-thirds of the box is filled 
| with some rich soil. The worms then being 
placed on top of the soil, soon dig their 
way in. 

At the end of three days, some corn 
meal and about a half-pint of sour milk 
are sprinkled on the surface. This box 
is then allowed to stand for about a week. 

Now get the second box ready and in 
the same way that you did the first. Then 
turn the first box upside down and pick 
out the healthy worms. Place these on 





| 


top of the soil in the second box. By re- 
peating this process every week or two 
| and adding a few new worms as you find 
| them, you can keep a generous supply of 
nice, husky night-walkers throughout the 
| fishing season. 

If you don’t do something like this you 
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will be sorry when and if a drought comes 
along. 

The box should, of course, be kept in a 
cool, shady place. If left outdoors it must 
have a cover on the top to keep out the 
rain. 

Mr. Metz also suggests scattering coffee 
grounds on top of the soil about once 
every week. Incidentally, I might say that 
the majority of the methods recommended 
to us for keeping worms include the 
ground bears used in making America’s 
favorite drink. The night-walkers seem 
to like them too. 


FISH ANATOMY 


EREWITH is published a picture 

of a black bass, showing the princi- 
pal features of its external anatomy. We 
ask you to save this because it will help 
you greatly in understanding the descrip. 
tions of the various fishes included in the 
series of articles announced in our last 
issue and the first one of which is pub- 
lished on page 49 of this issue. 

The names of the parts shown will be 
used constantly in these articles. Here 
they are: (1) Spinous portion of dorsal 
fin. (2) Soft portion of dorsal fin. (3) 
Caudal fin, or tail. (4) Anal fin. (5) 
Pectoral fin. (6) Ventral fin. (7) Pre- 
opercle, or cheek. (8) Opercle, or gill 
cover. (9) Mandible, or lower jaw. (10) 
Snout. (11) Subopercle. (12) Line along 
which depth of fish is measured. (A-B) 
Lateral line. 

Of course, these parts vary somewhat 
in the different species. The fins, espe- 
cially, show a great variety of proportions, 
but those indicated in the picture are 
found in most fishes. Salmon and trout, 
however, have another fin on the back, 
very close to the tail. This is hardly more 
than a small lump of fatty tissue, known 
as the adipose fin. 


CHANNEL BASS WATERS 


URF fishing for channel bass (Sci- 

aeneops ocellatus), or red drum, seems 
to be increasing in popularity each year. 
There appears to be considerable con- 
fusion, however, as to where the best 
fishing may be found. Of course, this fish 
is essentially a warm-water species. 
While it is occasionally found as far 
north as New York, it may be regarded 
as merely a straggler north of the south- 
ern part of New Jersey, at such points 
as New Inlet, Barnegat and Corson’s 
Inlet. From there on, the fishing im- 





External anatomy of a black bass. See article, “Fish Anatomy,” on this page 


proves as we travel south, especially off 
Chincoteague and Wachapreague, Vit- 
ginia and appears to be at its best off 
Ocracoke, North Carolina. Some allow- 
ance, of course, must be made for sea 
sonal conditions. : 
There is good channel bass fishing 
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to be had clear down the Florida Coast 
and around the Gulf Coast, as far west 
as Louisiana and Texas, where the drum 
is known as redfish. In Florida waters 
they do not run as large as off Virginia 
and North Carolina. In Texas and 
Louisiana waters, howeéver, these fish 
again seem to increase in size. 


ECENTLY, I had luncheon with one 

of the most enthusiastic and experi- 
enced channel-bass fishermen along our 
entire Atlantic Seaboard—Mr. Philip 
Mayer of New York City. While he has 
been on intimate terms with this fish for 
almost forty years, he has confined his 
operations to North Carolina for the last | 
three or four seasons. Though April is 
one of the very best months in that sec- 
tion, Mr. Mayer has never done any fish- 
ing there until June. Here are the catches 
made by him and a friend during 1931: 
June, 25; July, 40; August, 37; Septem- 
ber, 170; October, 319 and November, 
158—a total of 749 channel bass. Had they | 
fished during April and May, the total | 
would have gone well over a thousand. 
Has anyone a right to ask for better 
channel bass fishing than this? 

April, September and October are un- 
questionably the best months in both 
Virginia and North Carolina waters. 

Here are the sizes of some of the 
biggest fish taken by Mr. Mayer last 
year at Ocracoke: August 27, 4914, 48% 
and 48 pounds ; September 12, 48 and 47% 
pounds; October 30, 484 and 47 pounds; 
November 3, 47 and 46% pounds; No- 
vember 15, 47 and 48% pounds; No- 
vember 17, 4914 and 4934 pounds and 
November 19, 4814 and 47% pounds. On 
August 27, Mr. Mayer’s friend caught a 
5214-pounder. 





LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


NIGHT CRAWLER HUNTING 


Fisninc Epitor: 

I notice people using crawlers (large worms) 
while fishing and having good luck. Please tell 
me the easiest way to get these crawlers. 

Martin STANcCH. 


Comment: Generally speaking, the easiest 
and best way to get a supply of night crawlers 
is to go out on a lawn at night, especially after 
a rain, and use a flashlight, pointing it close to 
the grass. Under these conditions you will have 
no difficulty in locating plenty of night crawlers. 
Your principal difficulty will be in grabbing hold 
of them before they get away from you. 

This requires a little practice and is not 
very easy at first. One has to be very quick | 
about it or they will duck down under and dis- 
appear for good. There are numerous other 
methods used, such as causing vibration and even 
by the use of electricity, but such methods are 
hardly practical for the average person, though 
there are several mighty good electrical devices 
on the market now. Any good lawn at night after 
a rain ought to produce plenty of night crawlers | 
for a day’s fishing, 


Fisninc Eprrtor. 


BLUEFISH ON A FLY ROD 


Fisnixc Eprtor: } 
, The writer has just had the joy of landing a | 
7-pound bluefish (Pomatomis saltatrix) on a 6- 
nee fly rod, fly reel and 6-thread Cuttyhunk 
ne. 

. This is a brand of fishing which you must try 
in order to realize the sport it affords. When 
you have done so, I am sure you will agree that 
this is something worth fostering. 

The bluefish is too good and too game to be 
auled in on hand lines and impossibly heavy 
tackle which are now almost the universal 
methods of taking him. For another thing, these 
methods will inevitably thin the fish out. 

For two years, we have had unusually heavy 
runs of these fish and our captain, who has spent 
a lifetime as a commercial bluefisherman, says 
that the increase is due to the limitation of 
marketable bluefish to 9 inches, by law. 

¢ heavy runs of blues have enormously in- 
creased the angling interest in these fish. Boats 
= four rods are bringing in 50 to 100 fish a 


The incentives to foster bluefishing with a fly 
rod are, therefore: to spread the light-tackle idea 
among sea fishermen, where it is least prevalent; 
‘0 increase the supply of the splendidly game 





A THRILL 
YOU'LL NEVE 
FORGET! 


HATS the intensified thrill of 
playing a game fish on 2 Hexi- 
Super-Cane Rod. 

Here’s a rod that has all the 
beauty, all the fine proportions, 
and exquisite workmanship of a 
truly fine sporting instrument. 
But it has more than that. It’s 
made of an improved material 
—basis of all the rod’s sporting 
qualities. 

Treated by our exclusive pro- 
cess, the cane is given 25% greater 
tensile strength, more snap and 
resiliency, more nerve-like action. 

If you prefer not to miss one of 
life’s rare pleasures, get yourself 
a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod. 

And to complete your enjoy- 
ment, select tackle that bears the 
trade mark of the makers of Hexi- 
Super-Cane Rods. 

Send for free booklet —“A Chi- 


nese Secret for Fishermen.” 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 
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This calendar is published by 
Grady W. Coble, an almanac 
publisher, in North Carolina, 
who uses the moon, signs of the 
Zodiac, and every known factor 
that has a bearing on fishing as 
used by the “Old Timer’’ as well 
as the modern sportsman. The pub 
lisher uses a unique method of in- 
dicating the best fishing days with 
a shaded fish beneath each date of 
the year—BLACKER THE FISH— 
ETTER E DAY FOR FISH- 
ING. This famous calendar is nation- 
ally recognized, having a total circula- 
tion for 1931, in every state in the union 
and parts of Canada, of over a MILLION 
and a HALF. You may procure the calen- 
dar in a handy 32 page pocket booklet, 
with 12 calendar pages, 13 ruled pages for 















“‘hints’’, ete. The booklet also gives 


postpaid. 


\ jo, Norway—the w 
largest manufacturers of fish hook 


different size hooks—no two hooks be: 


tity prices printed 
ment. 


with your adve 


Address: GRADY W. COBLE, P. 0. Box 203, Dept. F, Greensboro, N. C. 


“TELLS EVERYTHING BUT WHERE TO GO”’ 


COBLE’S FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR for 1932 


recording your catches, six pages on ‘‘Fish 
and How To Catch Them"’, with numerous 


best hour of each day throughout the year 
when fish bite best, as well as the best 
day of each month. Send 25¢ for your 
1932 copy TODAY, or $1.00 for 5 copies. 


SPECIAL OF FER— With « $1. order for fi 

ts, there will be included FREE, 24 IM- 
PORTED NORWEGIAN fish hooks—made by 
0. Mustad & Soa. ‘ 


. 
*. In this 
assortment are 12 different patterns, and 24 


actly alike, with one gold plated, one silver 
i one brass 


c.0. D, charges. Dealers write for quan- 


i222 
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Twenty-second Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in 1S $3, 240. 00 : in Prizes 
are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 
(Prizes and classes on page 56) 


1 Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for cer- 
tain classes of fish. 


The Contest is open to ev- 

erybody—subscribers, non- 
subscribers, men, women and 
children. Contest opens on April 
Ist, 1932. The closing dates 
are specified under the various 
Classes and Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 

legal open season. 


4 No fish caught from a State, 
club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 


5 The affidavit blank printed 
below, or an exact copy, 
must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the 
person catching the fish, and by 
two witnesses who examined the 
fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by the contes- 
tant before a Notary Public and his seal must be affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a 
single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out of 
the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 


6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 

cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 


7 Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of 
fish taken. 


All affidavits must be sent 

to the Editor of Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, Frecp & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Affidavits must be in within 
three weeks from the date the 
fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such de- 
layed affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike 

Class an outline of the fish 
must be sent with the affidavit. 
This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper 
and an outline drawn with pen- 
cil, while the fins of the fish are 
held erect. 


] In event of two or more 

fish weighing and measur- 
ing exactly the same, prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so tying. 


1 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable as one of these accounts is published each 
month under the caption, “Tales of Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the prize 
fish, are the ones usually selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 
2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 


lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1932. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 
EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and 
angling writer. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent, New Jersey 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 











EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST (AFFIDAVIT) 
Frecp & StreaM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
Kind of Fish IR sichheccinctivadoenipasl Length............ Girth....... ....When Caught...... 
| SA ae eae ET Ae OER TST eT EERE Ee ; ......Reel 
SIE csnpcthinciesibidiiatiaicdcndiitesintiinonss eT TN 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
CI a I assis css ccsschatabishoscasesndhosenctipansindsinatintimouiineesntenreuaviientonnateenensscsibenees 
Street . scemneuhadiiiiemmnmianetel GI sacticicsnconstilecgsibeennsutiniamnenian | BRR Ses ~ Rate etal Se (SEAL) 
Sworn to before me this.............. inne Notary’ s Sigmature...............:cccscsessserssrsrsnsseneees 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 
ID -cridssisalotnsceenginieleieibenaddatinnanice Peng ere ee aaa dance yecmey chinensis 
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and delicious bluefish and, above all, to provide 
the fly-rod angler with a new and fine sport to 
supplement his fresh-water activities. ‘ 5 
"The bluefish is game to the core and will die 
in the water. Those I took killed themselves be- 
fore I ever got them to the surface. They are 
practical for the fly rod because they do not 
make tremendously long runs which would re- 
quire a reel of disproportionate size and entail 
too heavy a line drag. They are rough fighters, 

unding with all the great strength of their 
ead and shoulder muscles and they come with 
readiness to a trolled lure when they are feed- 
ing near the surface. _ ; ‘ 

would especially like to enlist your interest 
to discover some way of fishing for bluefish with 
a fly rod when —_ are on the bottom. At pres- 
ent, the only method is “‘heave and haul” or 
by bottom jigging, whereby a two-pound tin 
squid is lowered on a hand line and then hauled 
up rapidly. This is impracticable for rod and 
reel, as the line cannot be retrieved rapidly 
enough to attract the fish. ; 

As you know, when bluefish are feeding, the 
boats (of which there are usually a good many) 
pass back and forth at the head of the school, 
trolling. Fish are boated without stopping, 
which means heavy tackle. A boat stopping to 
play a fish on the fly rod is therefore an ob- 
struction to the others and this sort of fishing 
has to be done on the outskirts of the crowd, 

When the fish are on the bottom, however, 
the boats drift while the fishermen heave and 
haul. Such conditions are therefore better for 
fly rod fishing, if only some way could be de- 
vised to hook the fish. If a way can be found, 
bluefishing on the fly rod will be the ideal sea 
sport. = 

As to the practical side, first be sure of a 
good boatman who can find the fish and is will- 
ing to stop his boat dead on the strike, as a fly 
rod cannot be used for towing. Mine is a 6- 
ounce, 9-foot wet-fly rod. The joint must be stiff 
enough to pump the fish up a bit. My trout reel 
was inadequate for the job. I recommend a single- 
action, with both ends of the axle supported in 
the side plates. A hundred yards of 6-thread 
Cuttyhunk and thirty yards of light enameled 
line for a handling piece are enough. The leader 
should be fine piano wire—long enough so the 
boatman can grasp it in order to boat the fish. 
The lure should be anything white, chosen for 
low water resistance. Small Japanese feather 
jigs, pork rinds or lamp wicks are all right, but 
metal squids and wobblers drag too much. I had 
strikes on two white streamer flies tied on snap- 
per hooks, but in each case the hook straightened 
out. 

I certainly would like to see something started 
to change the bluefisherman from hand lines and 
bank rods to fly rods, and also to stop snapper 
fishing. If I can have a hand in doing so, Pi 
feel that my fish broke his noble heart in a good 


ause, 
A. W. Miter. 


Comment: Many thanks for your highly in- 
teresting and informative letter on bluefishing. 
Check and double check! I’ve done at least 
enough of such fishing to know that there is 
very little that can beat it in either fresh or 
salt water. 

It will be interesting to get the experiences 
of some of our readers in this regard. 

FisninG Epitor. 


A REASONABLE FLY-FISHING OUTFIT 


Fisu1nc Eprror: 

I need your advice on two questions. First, 
I would like to know if fly fishing has been given 
a fair trial in the lakes and streams of South- 
west Florida and if so, with what results. 

Second, is it possible to buy a fly-casting outfit 
that is capable of taking fish and yet does not 
tun into real money? 

I know that a man can take $10.00 and buy 
a bait-casting outfit that will get big fish and 
plenty of them, but yesterday I made the rounds 
of sporting-goods houses in Tampa and find that 
about the least I could get by with was from 
$30 to $45 for a fly outfit. 

_ After reading so many good stories of fly fish- 
ing in your book, I am dreaming about them 
all the time but cannot see myself putting that 
much into an experiment. If you can give me 
any information as to where the things I need 
can be bought at a reasonable price, I will thank 
you very much. 

W. Benson. 


Comment: Personally, I don’t see that it is 
necessary for a man to pay any more for good 
fly-fishing tackle than it is in the case of bait- 
casting equipment. There are two main dif- 
ferences in these outfits. The fly fisherman who 
expects to do good work must depend primarily 
on a well-made rod. The reel is of minor im- 
portance and is nothing more or less than a 
container for the line and a balance for the rod. 
In bait-casting tackle, on the other hand, the 
reel is by far the most important and the rod 
of comparatively minor importance. I will ad- 
mit that if you expect to get a rod of a fairly good 
quality, you cannot hope to pay much less than 
£20-$25 for the complete fly-fishing equipment, 
ut this, I personally believe, applies also to a 
bait-casting outfit. 

ere are few bait-casting reels on the mar- 





ket today, that will withstand many years of 
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(Above)—Ranch-house at Knight 


Ranch. 


(At right) — The trout-bed as it 
appears after dark. 


A KOHLER-LIGHTED 
INSECT TRAP 


helps feed the trout at Granby 





A Model D Kohler Plant 

serves both the ranch- 

house. and the lights 
over the pond. 


OUT on Knight Ranch, Granby, Colorado, a mountain pond was con- 
verted into a profitable trout-bed. Trout like insects — insects like 
bright light. “So why not,” thought the owners, “string electric lamps 
close to the water and let the trout help themselves?” 

To accomplish this, electric current was needed. Knight Ranch is 
miles from power lines, but the owners had already installed a Kohler 
Electric Plant in the ranch-house. It took only a short extension to 
reach the pond and now the fish feed nightly on myriads of insects 
attracted by the lights. 

In the Kohler Plant you get economy of space, freedom from 
cumbersome storage batteries, compactness — qualities which com- 
bine to make it the ideal electric unit for all places beyond the reach 
of public service electricity. Fuel and operation costs are cut to a 
minimum. Standard electric current is generated at 110 or 220 volts 
A.C. or D.C. Capacities vary from 800 watts to 25 K.V.A. Current 
comes direct from the generator — operation is silent. 

Whether it is for a summer resort, a mountain cottage, farm-home, 
fisherman’s cabin, hunter’s lodge, or any other place beyond the public 
light-wires — it will pay you to investigate Kohler Electric Plants. 
The coupon below will bring you interesting information without the 
slightest obligation on your part. . . . Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wis. — Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. — Branches in 
principal cities. . . . Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER or KOHLER ruanrs 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


Name. 
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BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) FASTERN Division 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1932, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) WersteEXN Drviston 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, west 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taker by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fis hing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “‘fly rod light lure” not construed as 
heing ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 
ae $100.00 
dag... + See 
38... et Eee 
Ma. « os « SO 
a. se se 
Gh. . + « 


Total $220.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Fre_p & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prizes must specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 














SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (1/:- 
cropterus dolomicu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1932. 





Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a_small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 
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$3,240.00 IN PRIZES 


22nd Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Firetp & Stream during 1932 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and tonditions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salyioides) NORTHERN Dtvistox 


Fish must be taken before November 1st, 1932, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 


Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 


Must be taken before January 1st, 1933, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiortpa Division 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1933, in 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fre.p & Stream during 
1932 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions, 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso- estor) 





cat 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 


reum) 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomozxis 


annularis) 





Above four eqeetes must be taken before De- 
cember Ist, 





PRIZES 


(In each of 9 Classes) 
| ae - $50.00 
yp). Fae 
MG. ss « oe 
4th... . 15.00 
5th . ~ « 10.00 


Total $120.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Frerp & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 
(Those who wish to compete for these 
prises thust specify their age on the 
affidavit.) 














LAKE TROUT 
cush) 


(Cristivomer 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1932. 


namay- 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing side view of fish must accompany 
affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1932. 
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usage, which sell for less than $10.00. On the 
other hand, if you don’t want to spend as much 
as $25.00 for your fly-fishing tackle, it is by 
no means necessary for you to do so. There are 
rods, and quite a few of them, that sell for 
around $10.00 and which, with a reasonable 
amount of care, will last for several years, at 
least, and do good work. I would not pay much 
less than this, hawever. Your reel need not cost 
more than a couple of dollars and the same goes 
for your line. Leaders are about 50c each and 
flies about $1.50 to $2.00 a dozen. 

There are a number of manufacturers of rods 
who advertise in the columns of Fietp & Stream 
and who make rods at this price. 

I want to warn you, however, that. even 
though you say it is going to be an experiment, 
it does not pay to invest too little in any sort 
of tackle. Anyone who attempts an experiment 
wants it to be a success and we cannot expect 
to have success with poor tools. In other words, 
if you are going to use a rod that will not 
measure up to specifications, it is only natural 
that you will become discouraged and give up 
fly casting completely. I, however, feel that fly 
fishing holds too many possibilities in your sec- 
tion of the country to have such a thing happen 
and, while I do not think it is necessary for you 
to spend an exorbitant amount of money, I 
would advise you to get a reasonably good rod 
which is by far the most important item of your 
equipment. er 

Of course, a good deal of fly fishing has been 
done in the southwestern portion of Florida, but 
not nearly so much as should be. I think the 
possibilities there are almost unlimited, but, for 
some reason or other, it is hard to convince the 
majority of people who fish in that state of this 
fact. Fly fishing naturally does not always 
work. This applies to any place. There are cer- 
tain seasons of the year when live bait or plugs 
might produce better results. 


Fisuinc Epitor. 


ALL SORTS OF QUESTIONS 


Fisninc Epiror: ; 

Will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions? 

What is meant by dry fly fishing? 

What is meant by wet fly fishing ? ' 

What kind of fish can be fished in this 
manner? f 

Is a leader used and if so how long should 
it be? 

Is a sinker used and if so how heavy should 
t be? 

Should bass be fished with surface lures 
in early season and deep lures in the latter 
part of the season? , 

Should trout be fished with surface lures only? 

Should a leader be used with deep lures? 

When should wood or cork lures be used 
and for what kinds of fish? _ : 

Can trout be fished with a bait-casting outfit? 

Maurice J. Zarpvs. 


CommeENT: To adequately answer the various 
questions which you ask would require a good 
many pages. It just couldn’t be done in a letter. 
I'll try, however, to answer them briefly. 

By dry-fly fishing is meant the use of an 
artificial fly which is permitted to float upon 
the surface of the water with the current. This 
is accomplished by the use of special forms of 
tackle and methods; such as, tapered line, 
tapered leader, dry-fly oil, false casting, etc. 

In wet-fly fishing a different type of fly is 
used—one that will sink from two to three or 
more inches below the surface of the water. It 
can be fished up, down or across stream. 

A great many different kinds of fish can be 
taken by using either dry- or wet-fly methods, 
or both. Both forms of fishing are commoniy 
used in connection with trout though there are 
probably no species of game fish which can 
not be taken by both of these methods under 
certain conditions. 

Leaders are invariably used in fly fishing— 
a 6-foot level leader in wet-fly fishing and a 
7%-foot tapered leader in dry-fly fishing. Sinkers 
are never used in fly fishing. The use of any 
weight would merely defeat the purpose of 
fly fishing. 

It would be impossible to lay down any gen- 
eral rule as to whether bass should be fished 
with surface lures early in the season and with 
deep lures the latter part of the season. This is 
very often the case, but it depends entirely 
upon conditions. Also, I could not say anything 
as to whether a leader should used with 
deep lures or not. This depends entirely on 
what you are fishing for and how. As a rule, 
it might not be regarded as_ necessary. 

our question as to whether wood or cork 
lures should be used and for what kinds of fish, 
is impossible to answer. Both wood and cork 
lures can be used for almost any kinds of fish, 
depending on circumstances. They are perhaps 
most frequently used on bass. 

Trout may be fished for with a bait-casting 
outfit but it is not usual. This method is some- 
times used, for instance, on the very large trout 
in the Nipigon River in Ontario. 

i, perhaps, haven’t told you very much but 
this is the best that I can do in a letter on a list 
of questions of this kind. 

Fisuinc Eprtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Get THE Bic 


FISH 


THE FAMOUS 


—\F- = PIKIEMINNOW 






This little girl has a right to be 
proud of her Daddy, A. R. Ste- 
phan of Racine, Wis., who 
caught this 44 inch Great 
Northern Pike last fall, on bis 
Pikie Minnow. 


The 
ognized everywhere as the most deadly killer of all game 
fish! Even the large old educated Fish can’t tell it from 
a live minnow! And how it gets ‘em is nobody's busi- 


ness! Also made in ‘‘Silver Flash’’ 


"casas tbathagialti etre 





Weight % oz. 
Length 4% in. 
No. 700 
Price $1.00 


greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! Ree- 


finish No. 718 


THE NEW “SUCKER” MINNOW 





Weight % oz. 
Length 3% in. 


Just like a real live Common Sucker—that’s used every- 
where—for Pike and Muskellunge—for Bass and other 
game fish—this new Creek Chub ‘‘Sucker’’—made in just 
the right size for easy casting—accurately imitates a live 
sucker in shape, color, and natural, slow-rolling wiggle! 


JOINTED PIKIE MINNOW 









No. 2600 
Price $1.25 


Is “‘Some Bait’’ too! It possesses all the good qualities 
of the Famous Pikie Minnow—but is even more grace- 
ful, life-like and deadly—with a more rapid swimming 
movement! Its wicked wiggle and natural likeness fools 
‘em all! Those Big Game Fish—and small ones, too 
just can't resist it! 


THE NEW “BEETLE” 


Weight % oz. 
Length 4% in. 


Body 2% in. ’ N 


3850 


0 
Price $1.00 





Weight % oz. 


Made to represent a ‘‘Water Beetle’’ this new lure trav- 
els quite deep when reeled or trolled moderately fast. 
Can not revolve or twist the line and is one of few lures 
with nonfouling hooks extended in rear with spinners for 
“short biters."" The flashy iridescence of pearl blades 
makes the ‘“‘Water Beetle’’ a sure fire killer of all game 
fish and a splendid lure for small mouth bass 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made to Catch Fish. 
At your dealer’s or direct! Our beautiful new 
colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 


Weight % oz. 
Length 3% in. 


No. 3900 
Price $1.00 


And it gets the ‘“‘Big Fish’’—because it runs only a few 
inches below the surface and over the tops of under 
water weed beds—the favorite lurking place for Muskel 
lunge! Made in two finishes—No. 3900Y, Natural Yellow 
Sucker—No. 3900B. Natural Bleck Sucker—both in 


Creek Chub’s famous enamel! scale finish! 


CREEK DARTER 










No. 2000 Weight % oz. 
Price 75¢ Length 3% in. 


With a quick decisive dart from side to side, the Creek 
Darter teases even the large, old, wary fish to strike 
hard to kill it. With its open mouth and perfect frog 
coloration, the Darter is second to none in many fishing 


INJURED MINNOW 


No. 1505 
Price $1.00 


With slow short jerks this “‘Bass Getting’’ wonder rep- 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where you 
get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel each 
strike! Ne other lure like it! Also made in “‘Silver 
Flash’ finish No. 1518, and the new nite-glow day and 
night finish No. 1521! 


if you have some po pictures of extraerdinary 
fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them: 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


135 RANDOLPH ST. 


GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 


CATCH MORE FISH 











HODGMAN 
AIR BEDS 





LOW PRICES 


With production quantities up and raw 
material costs down, Hodgman Camp- 
lites and other Hodgman Air Beds are 
now available at prices that offer sensa- 
tional values. You can buy perfect sleep- 
ing comfort for hundreds of outdoor 
nights for as little as $8.50. 


The Hodgman Camplite has years of 
service built right into its sturdy “rib” 
construction. It is made of extra quality 
jeans which is heavily rubberized, with 
rubber on the inside. The color is deep 
olive, attractive and practical. This pop- 
ular air bed has a lock type air valve with 
standard pump connection, and is avail- 
able in a range of four sizes. 


FREE 1932 CATALOG 


Every sportsman should have the new 
1932 catalog of Hodgman Sporting Spe- 
cialties. It describes Hodgman Air Beds 
and other Sporting Specialties and is 


free for the asking. 


HODGMAN 


ern MON KRllber Company 


VN Meell] Yo) me)” 
OPPOSITE PAGE 


for free 1932 catalog 








THE PERRINE FREE-STRIPPING 


AUTOMATIC 





ad 
————— — + ¥ 
for 


The line strips free of brake resistancee— 30-Yd. $6 
without operating any levers—Retrieve the §9.yqd. $7 
line by a touch of the finger—Lightweight— 80-Yd. $8 
exceptionally long spring. mpi : 
On sale at Best Stores—distributed by Jobbers 
See your dealer. If he has not yet stocked, send his name 
with your order direct to us 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded 


PERRINE MFG. CO. 


3104 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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with. 1342 Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 











McKENZIE REDSIDES 
(Continued from page 31) 


Skill and judgment are required in plac- 
ing the flies. The leader must extend 
straight, free of coils and loops, and the 
fly that alights in the slower water must 
land slightly downstream. 

Most of the casts are made across or 
slightly down river, although the adept 
casts with great rapidity in every direc- 
tion to likely spots and invariably from 
a standing position in the boat. Many men 
fish even the heavy rapids in this manner, 
with legs braced against a straddled seat. 
A few local anglers run the rapids as they 
stand on top of the “running board,” or 
er seat, which is something of a 
eat. 

Visitors, even though they may be com- 
petent boatmen, should not attempt to run 
the rapids in this Western river. Only a 
few days prior to our arrival two experi- 
enced professional boatmen came to grief 
in Martin Rapids. Their dory was 
smashed to kindling, and they miraculous- 
ly escaped with their lives. 

Having finally decided to make a long 
run on the river, we hauled the boat 
upstream about eight miles on a trailer. 
At 10:00 A.M. we arrived at our des- 
tination. It was a_ perfect morning, 
and the pulsing, white-crested stream 
never looked more attractive and fishy. 
Setting up our rods, we started down in 
the orthodox way—stern first—Jack in 
the stern sheets, I astride of the “running 
board” and John, than whom there is no 
better non-professional boatman on the 
river, handling the oars. 


STARTED to fish with a McKenzie 

as a stretcher and a Brown Hackle 
with black and silver tinsel body as a 
dropper. Within a few minutes, as we ran 
through a fast white chute, edged here and 
there by glassy burls, there came the flash 
of a red-sided fish and a rousing rise. I 
struck, possibly a tenth of a second too 
late, and voiced some kind of an alibi. 
John’s silence was contemptuous. 

A short drift, a few well-timed strokes 
of the oars, and we slipped toward a 
bank. “There’s a ledge and some big 
sunken rocks inshore just below us,” said 
John. “Now get ready, work fast, and put 
’em down light and right.” One of the 
flies lit flat and soggy and commenced 
to drag. “No good,” he declared. “Take 
‘em up. Now out farther, close to the 
bank, Atta boy! That ought to raise one.” 

A gleam of silver and red as a fish shot 
up from the crystal depths at the big gray 
fly, a properly timed flick of the wrist, 
and into the air flashed a well-hooked 
redsides which started instantly for away 
off yonder. Jack finally netted the trout 
for me, a nice one. Then, while John 
held the boat in an eddy at the edge of 
the fast white water, I washed the slime 
off the fly and beat it against the gun- 
wale to dry it quickly. After receiving a 
very light waterproof dressing it rode 
high, proud and deadly as ever. 

The next half mile of burly white 
water, with its whirlpools, eddies and riffs 
along the edges, yielded me eight or ten 
rises but just three good fish. Once what 
is known locally as a “big old moose” 
rose to a smashing strike, but I woke up 
just that old fraction of a second too late. 
It is hair-raising and blood-stirring to 
have a four- or five-pounder rush up at 
the fly with the speed of a rapier thrust ; 
exasperating, too, to have him take and 
reject the lure before you come out of 
a trance to set the hook. There was always 
the temptation to put the flies down 
again on the same spot. 

Meanwhile Jack had secured a few 
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rises and had hooked a fish or two, but it 
was plainly evident that the redsides were 
not infatuated with the wet fly. 

Heretofore my vision had not been very 
keen, and it had been necessary for John 
to point out the likely spots for trout. 
Now, of a sudden, I was able to dis- 
tinguish clearly boulders and ledges ten 
feet or more under the surface and to cast 
with some judgment. As my casting 
improved, John’s criticisms were less fre- 
quent and pointed. There was joy in set- 
ting up both flies for a perfect drift on 
some glassy run or just in front of a 
deeply submerged boulder; in watching 
tensely for that nerve-tickling flash of 
silver and red; in setting the hook jn- 
stinctively, instantly. Then those long, 
wild surges and high flings of a frenzied 
rainbow. Finally, the great satisfaction 
in netting the big iridescent warrior at 
the end of the hairlike leader after his 
losing battle with the slender but im- 
placable bamboo. 

We released perhaps a dozen fish that 
might have been retained had they been 
taken in some other and smaller stream, 
All the while we continued on downstream, 
slipping from side to side of the river, 
now in eddies and slack water, again in 
a wild shoot through roaring rapids too 
turbulent for me to fish from a standing 
position, after the manner of local adepts, 

As we approached one of the banks 
after such a run, a long, sharply over- 
hanging ledge loomed up conspicuously 
six feet or more below the surface of 
the gin-clear water. A perfect cast just 
at the edge of the ledge, a sharp hard 
strike, and simultaneously a big dark 
redsides vaulted four feet into the air. 
Off he went, like a shot from a gun, on 
a downstream course while the reel fairly 
screamed. Time and again he went into 
the air and made long runs, varying these 
with bulldogging tugs that boded no good 
for the light trace. Every possible trick 
that might gain freedom was resorted to. 

It was a long while before I could bring 
this fish in close. In the meantime John’s 
sharp eye detected that the big fellow 
was foul-hooked through the anal fin, 
and he presaged a long and hard fight. 
Several times I worked him in, apparently 
licked and close enough to be netted. But 
each time he took on a new lease of life 
and was away like a bullet. However, in 
the end, that inexorable strain of pos- 
sibly one and a half pounds’ maximum 
wore the-gamy redsides down. When 
finally he took the count, lying on his 
side, Jack succeeded in slipping the net 
under him. Undoubtedly this fish had 
slapped the fly with his tail. 


OW and then one of the native black- 

spotted trout was hooked. Although 
the telltale red streak along the throat was 
absent in these fish, they are in reality 
members of the Salmo clarkii or cut- 
throat family. Their manner of fighting 
was readily distinguished from that of 
the rainbow. While redsides fought with 
determination up to the last, with set 
jaw, the members of the black-spotted 
tribe, although making a dogged fight, 
finally gave up and invariably came m 
with mouth wide agape, as if gasping for 
breath and pleading for mercy. 

While wielding his wet caricatures Jack 
allowed a cast to sink deeply between two 
ledges and hooked into something big 
and solid that seemed to move a few feet 
and settle on the bottom. Once in a blue 
moon a big, old, bottom-feeding rainbow 
will act this way. In such an instance, his 
apathy is merely a deceptive calm that 
precedes the hurricane. 

However, this thing at the far end of 
the line gave a faithful imitation of am 
agile snag in battle, lifting and _ settling 
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but stubbornly holding its ground. But 
at length the prick of the barb stirred 
the fish, and it made dogged runs; then 
it would settle and sulk and could not be 
budged. After about fifteen minutes of 
such maneuvers the big fellow decided 
he had enough. He proved to be a Dolly 
Varden, or Western charr, a rather close 
but poor relative of Salvelinus fontinalis. 
Yet in many parts of Alaska this same 
fish is a real gamester. 

A prominent and conspicuous actor in 
Western piscatorial dramas is the water- 
ousel, inseparable from cataracts and 
wild, white-crested rivers. There is some- 
thing a bit ethereal, if not uncanny, about 
this small, brown, rail-like bird. It bobs 
up and down on a foam-flecked rock, 
sings a snatch of wild music in a minor 
key and, like an otter, slips far beneath 
the surface of a whirlpool. It comes up 
as dry as a bone from the depths to 
take its station on some rock or to dart 
off swiftly along or across the stream. 
Like the omnipresent kingfisher, it be- 
longs and adds an indefinable charm to 
the angling scene. 

It was far along in the shank of the 
afternoon when we ran_helter-skelter 
through the last rapid and into the wide, 
quiet reach that abutted the camp. We 
had ceased fishing long before. A count 
had revealed a weighty lot of redsides, 
the day had been one of those not infre- 
quent red-letter days, and there was no 
sense in striving for the absolute legal 
limit. Thanks to my good friend John, 
with his intimate knowledge of the Mc- 
Kenzie, that coy but classic river and 
the hard-fighting redsides in its cold, 
clear waters had upturned the cornucopia 
of charms in a prodigal way. A day like 
that is something worth storing away in 
one of memory’s cells, to be mused over 
later when thoughts turn to that fine 
sport known as angling. 


POUND FOR POUND 


(Continued from page 13) 


charge, and Peribonka, Mistassini and 
Ashuapmouchouan Rivers). The pike also 
came from the St. John district out of 
lakes and the slower rivers. The small- 
mouths were all taken in the heart of the 
cold-water bass district of northern On- 
tario and were found mostly in flowing 
water. 

The experiments with the brown trout, 
rainbow trout, large-mouth bass and 
pickerel are not particularly convincing, 
as the subjects were not sufficiently 
numerous and were largely taken in New 
York State or vicinity. However, they are 
included for what they are worth. Also, 
it is regrettable that no steelheads are 
found in the tabulation, but my experience 
with that species is too limited to permit 
any conclusions to be fairly drawn. The 
salmon, ouananiche, brook trout, small- 
mouth bass and pike all came from nearly 
identical latitude and general environment. 

Careful field notes were taken when- 
ever conditions permitted, utilizing nearly 
uniform equipment. Fish landed by other 
hands have not been included, save in a 
few exceptional cases, and occasional in- 
“qualities in tackle have been neutralized 
as far as possible. 

Most of the experiments had to do with 
the element of time. The results on this 
fundamental branch of the subject are 
shown in Table I. The last column in 
this table, which is denominated “time 
actor,” is simply average time divided 
by average weight, or average minutes, 
per pound. 

In Table II are recorded some results 
on jumping as an indication of spectacular 
fighting qualities, but here the calculations 
are somewhat less reliable and were made 
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HODGMAN WADERS 


OFFER 


GREATEST VALUE 


Right now Hodgman Waders offer you 
the greatest value ever! For all-round, 
all purpose waders, nothing can com- 
pare with Hodgman All Rubber Waders 
at the sensational, low price of $14.00 
a pair. 


All Rubber Waders now include several 
1932 improvements that put them way 
ahead of previous models. They’re 
made of olive-colored rubber, friction 
coated to durable olive jeans fabric, and 
have jeans crotch reinforcements as 
well as vulcanized gum rubber inseam 
reinforcements that extend to the boot 
tops. 


All Rubber Waders have sturdy boot 
feet with foot-shaped lasts and built-in 
cleated soles. Their average weight is 
six pounds. Guaranteed Hodgman qual- 
ity, 1932 improvements and new low 
prices make Hodgman All Rubber 
Waders a whale of a value! 


For extra light weight waders, see 
















Malden, Mass. 


Name 
Street 


City.... 





Hodgman Rubber Co., Dept. F5-32 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free 1932 Catalog of Hodgman Sport- 
ing Specialties. I am particularly interested in WADERS [J 
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Hodgman Zephyrweights, the only 32- 
ounce model made in America, at a new 
low price of only $15.00 a pair. 


FREE 1932 CATALOG 


All Hodgman Waders are described 
and illustrated in the new 1932 Catalog. 
So are many other unusual Sporting 
Specialties. Send the coupon now for 
your free copy. Address Dept. F5-32. 


HODGMAN @ 
Klbber Compan Y 


MALDEN 224 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Weedless 





Pat. 
Applied For 


What Chance 
Has a Fish 


when tempted with this tid-bit? 


If you've never used a mouse to catch bass, lake trout, 
muskies, pickerel or pike, ‘‘you've missed half your life."’ 
A nice fat mouse is simply irresistible. How the fish go 
for it! There, of course, have been mice lures before. But 
it remained for Shoff to make a mouse that would fool a 
mouse—full hair body, beady eyes, alert ears, sassy 
whiskers, and slim, slippery tail. Natural gray or white. 
Two types: For fly rod, baby mouse, 300 B, size 4 hook, 
for trout, each 50c; medium size mouse, 300 8S, 1/0 hook, 
for bass, 75c; full size mouse, 300 L, 3/0 hook, for bass, 
75e; large mouse, 300 M, 6/0 hook, for muskies, $1.00. 
For casting, weighted mouse, floats in natural position, 
300 CL, for bass, % ounce weight, $1.00; 300 CM, for 
muskies, % ounce weight, $1.25. If your dealer can’t 
supply you address us direct. Write for free catalog, fea- 
turing those master specialties that blue blood fishermen 
in all parts of the globe address us for. . . . Shoff Fishing 
Tackle Company, Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle 
on the Pacific Coast, Dept. A-52, Kent, Washington. 
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Noiseless Se 
Gearless 





‘A big favorite with thou- 
sands of anglers. Self-spooling, 
free from backlashes and has no 


delicate gears nor level-winding device to wear out. Lasts 
indefinitely. Capacity, 100 yds. of 15-Ib. line. Can be 
adjusted to hold 200 yds. for trolling, etc. Comes equip d 
with Automatic brake and agate line ide. Also has 
thumb brake conveniently located on hub. Made of best 
nickel-silver and aluminum with phosphor bronze bear- 
ings. Spool black nickel finished. 

Price only $5—tor Winona Reel No. 105-F (without 
click or s I encloser). Gives you everything a good 
reel should have without the common troubles. 

No. 108-F includes click and spool encloser to prevent 
line coming off and tangling. Price $7.50. Add one to 
your kit for the coming season. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct from foctoey. 

ree! Heddon Bait Chart tells WHAT bait to use, and 
WHEN and HOW to useit. Write today. Also free Catalog. 
















wood; used by 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 





S. and Foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at 


Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs, Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 49/ Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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BUA S"EVE 


Reel Improved 


Famous Fish-Getter 
Made Still Better 


OU know the famous Meisselbach 

Bull’s-Eye Level-Wind Bait-Cast- 
ing Reel—that won its name by its superi- 
or accuracy. The fish-getter. Its even 
spooling combined with free running 
under just the right restraint insures best 
casting with least demand on your skill. 
Well, now you can get one with Meissel- 
bach’s new improved “Takapart.” 

Just out, so don’t blame your dealer if 
he can’t show it to you. He can get you 
one. The “Takapart” feature is worth 
waiting for. Adapted from Meisselbach’s 
new improved saltwater reels. 

Write for new folder on all Meisselbach 
Fishing Reels. FREE. 


THE A. F. MEISSELBACH Division of | 


The General Industries Co. 
3221 Taylor St., Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original, Genuine 
Meisselbach Reels 
—ai 





| Brown Trout 








MADE OF 
REAL SKIN 


URZ Buck Skin bait resembles yrange warr 
a living minnow 100%. It’s 

made of real skin, expertly colored by hand, 
When wet, it’s literally alive, even to the 
soft, cool feel of a living fish. Wonderfully 
effective on Bass and other game fish. Sci- 
entifically weighted and balanced so that it 
rides with a never-failing natural motion, 
casting or trolling. In short, it has all the 
advantages of live bait, yet is far more 
economical. Does not deteriorate; never 
loses its animation; never dies, Try it. We 
guarantee satisfaction. 


WEEDLESS 


SIZES FOR ALL FISHING 


Buck Skin Minnow (Chub color) 85: 
For Bass, Pike, ete. Wght. % oz. Leth. 3% ae 


NOW! Kurz Buck Skin Strip 


Indestructible—effective—convenient. Economical 
—can be used over and over again. 

Trout size, 4 Strips on card 
Bass size, 4 Strips on card......... 


At Your Dealer or Direct 


KURZ BROS. CO. 
1369 N. Branch St. Chicago, U. S. A. 














upon considerably fewer subjects and with 
greater variations in equipment. 

Table III is an attempt to combine the 
results of the two preceding tables with 
due allowance for their relative impor- 
tance. A weighted index results, in which 
a final arbitrary “fighting coefficient” is 
reached as applied to the several species, 
the “time factor” from Table I having a 
weight of 3, and the “jumping factor” 
from Table II a weight of 1. This seems 
about fair, the range of scale in both 


tables being roughly the same. 


Table I—Time Factor 
No. 4e. § Ae. | 
Sub- | Weight | Time Time 
Species jects | intbs. | in Min. | Factor 
Grilse (Salmo salar) 112 3.30 5. 4.79 
OQuananiche 53 3.20 y 6.58 








| Rainbow Trout 7 1.30 a 4.39 
| Brown Tront 16 1.80 7. 4.28 


Brook Trout 
(Eastern) 39 | 2.90 d 6.07 
Small-Mouth Black 
ass 88 2.20 > 1.86 
Large-Mouth Black 
Bass 17 2.70 3. 1.44 
Pike 24 5.10 J 1.43 
Pickere! 5 2.25 3. 1.42 

















Table II1—Jump Factor 


| No. Av. Jumps 
| Subjects| per Fish 





Species 








Grilse 

OQuananiche 

Rainbow Trout 

Brown Trout 

Brook Trout 
Small-Mouth Black Bass 
Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Pike 

Pickerel 


Table I1I—Weighted Index 
| Time Ped Fighting 
Species Factor|Factor Coefficient 
Grilse . 4.80 4.80 
Quananiche 6.38 
Rainbow Trout 4.37 
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Brook Trout 
Small-Mouth Black Bass 
Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Pike 

Pickerel 
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Now I am willing to admit that it is 
quite possible that another series of tests 
might disclose radically different results, 
but I can say that I did everything I could 


| think of to insure uniformity of conditions 


and apparatus. This sometimes involved 


| a wait of years between experiments. 


Nearly all of the fish listed were taken 


| on a 5-ounce rod except the salmon, of 


which about 50 per cent were taken on 
6%4-ounce gear. This should not make 
much difference ; but if we apply a liberal 


| correction of say % to the time factor 
| for salmon, we would raise it only from 


4.79 to 5.75, which doesn’t disturb the 
order of merit. 

Another possible inequality lies in the 
fact that some of the fish listed were 
caught on bait, the great majority having 
been taken on flies. The tackle was the 
same in other respects, however; and as 


| the only species taken on bait happen to 


have been at the two ends of the lists— 


| ouananiche, bass and pike—the factor 
| doesn’t seem material. About 75 per cent 


of the bass and 50 per cent of the ouana- 
niche were taken on bait. No differences 


| in fighting qualities were observed when 


bait was used. ’ 
Again, it should be noted that the rain- 


| bows and browns were largely taken on 


drawn gut, against “light trout” for 90 
per cent of the others. A correction down- 
ward of 54 would leave the time factors 
of these two species undisturbed in rela- 
tive standing. 

But except as noted, conditions were 
surprisingly uniform and parallel. 

The times will seem long to most 
anglers, but it must be remembered in 
analyzing the figures that the fish were 
large and in top form and that light 
tackle was used without landing devices. 
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Also, the fish were moderately handled, 
There is not the slightest doubt that by 
hard handling all these fish could have 
been forced through quicker. With steady 
butt work and some indifference to in- 
evitable losses, a grilse of three pounds 
can sometimes be disposed of in five 
minutes. But with the gear described 
above such tactics are impracticable ex- 
cept in rare cases. Similarly, with stout 
fly tackle, I have boated a 24-pound bass 
in less than a-minute; but these anomalies 
aren't really in point. What is important 
is that the experimenter adopt a con- 
sistent standard policy which will apply 
in all cases and show a relative compari- 
son on which a fairly reliable conclusion 
can be based. 

But even when the greatest care is 
taken to maintain uniformity of tackle 
and play, the records still show many sur- 
prising variations among fish of the same 
species caught under nearly identical con- 
ditions. For instance, the longest fight 
recorded in these notes was a sea-run 
fontinalis, a 5-pounder from Gaspé, which 
took the count after the extraordinary 
time of 48 minutes of incessant action, and 
a time factor of 9.6. This fish was landed 
three-quarters of a mile below the point 
where he was hooked. Another “sea trout” 
from Newfoundland, a short fat fellow 
of about 4 pounds, succumbed in 7% 
minutes and showed the record low time 
factor of 1.87 for any of the thirty-nine 
examples of his species. On one page of 
my notes is a record of six brook-trout 
between 2% and 3% pounds, not one of 
which showed under twenty minutes. A 
few years later, there is an entry of three 
fish, all over two pounds, none of which 
went over ten minutes. No other species 
shows such extreme divergence. 

A number of ouananiche showed time 
factors between 8 and 9 and a few over 9. 
The highest factor was 9.3, attained by a 
three-pounder (caught on a small minnow 
in a lake), which was on for 28 minutes. 
A record of seven of these fish taken in 
one day in white water on the Grand 
Discharge showed an average jump factor 
of 9.70. One fish jumped seventeen times. 
But the average for the forty-three sub- 
jects tabulated was brought down to 5.90 
by the inclusion of a number of lake fish 
which were not so spectacular although 
they fought quite as long a time. 


HE best bass recorded was a 2%- 

pound -smalimouth which took about 
six minutes to subdue and showed a time 
factor of 2.4. The same fish made four 
magnificent jumps. No largemouth over 
two pounds showed a higher time factor 
than 2.0. A few rainbows and one or two 
browns showed excellent results, running 
to a time factor as high as 6.8 in the 
case of the former. The best grilse re- 
ported was a wild fellow of 314 pounds 
that held out for 26%4 minutes, showing a 
factor of 8.0 with six or seven splendid 
jumps. About one grilse in five failed to 
jump at all. The worst of the grilse 
among 112 subjects held a time factor of 
2.5 or better. No ouananiche and very few 
grilse were reported under 3.0. 

With respect to the length of runs of 
hooked fish, no real data have been col- 
lected, though it might be interesting ‘~ 
mark one’s line at intervals and see how 
this worked out. In my opinion, the ouana- 
niche again knocked a homer with grilse 
and rainbow trout not far behind. And 
yet (these words are inseparable from 
any connected discourse on fishing) the 
longest run which I happen to recall in 
the last couple of years was a Newfound- 
land sea-run fontinalis, of less than four 
pounds, which reeled off 150 yards in one 
spurt and outdid some fifty salmon and 
grilse taken on the same trip. 
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These results, as a whole, will no doubt 


be surprising to many. While the ouana- | 


niche is usually conceded a surpassing 
fighter by those who are in the know, the 
news about the black bass will be a dis- 
tinct shock to perhaps a majority of 





loves, and there is not a doubt that he is 


a dead game sport from his bulldog jaw 
to his muscular tail; but when it comes to 
endurance, he just simply isn’t in it with 
his more aristocratic cousins of the genus 


Salmo, although in jumping his compari- | 


son looks better. 

The data on the Eastern brook trout 
will also meet with some elevating of the 
eyebrows, to say the least. The hardened 
bass fisherman who has caught a couple 
of hundred two- or three-pound, well- 
conditioned bass in a season against a 
dozen 10-inch and possibly liver-fed trout 


will have to be shown. So will the fellow | 


who fishes the water where the brown | 


trout thrives and the more temperafhental | 


fontinalis does not. No wonder the man 
whose experience is confined to such a 
stream thinks that the brown is the gamer 
fish. He is—there. 

And there are those whose experience 
with brook trout is broader geographical- 
ly but narrow seasonally. The man who 
takes his vacation during August in Maine 
or Canada will often return with a low 


estimate of the fighting ability of a heat- | 





OST of us, no matter how 

good we may be, can learn 
something from the other fellow. 
Ray Bergman has an article in 
the June issue entitled “WHIM- 
SICAL BASS,” in which he gives 
information that will be valuable 
to any bass fisherman. 
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anglers, among whom I number myself. | 
The smallmouth was one of my first | 





NEW Montague “Game Cock” 


AKE this fighting rod your choice and get the most out of your fly 


fishing. Improves your casting by its powerful action. Helps you get 
the solid strikes—and hook those Big Boys! Thanks to improved dry-fly 
power and stamina, right there with the fighting ability when it’s needed. 


Montague makes one fly rod that costs more, ten that cost less. Your 
satisfaction is assured no matter what choice you make. Montague’s world 


leadership in split-bamboo rod making takes care of that. But while you are 


at it, give serious consideration to the new Red Wing Game Cock. 





RED WING GAME COCK 
Fighting Fly Rod 


S IX-strip thoroughly seasoned Mon- 
tague heat-treated iicavy Tonkin 
cane. New dimensions. Hand worked 
by Montague’s leading rodmakers, 
top-notch fly fishermen every one! 
Best of fittings. Handsomely wound 
in “Game Cock” red and yellow silk. 


This powerful rod, three joints, ex- 
tra tip, is made in these lengths: 714 
ft. light trout; 8% ft., 9 ft. medium 
trout; 9 ft., 9'4 ft. bass. With par- 
tition bag of green sateen, and hand- 
some red aluminum rod case with 
water-tight brass screw cap, price $25. 


Montague Rods of split-bamboo 
are made in all best modern styles, 
and all grades, for every kind of fish- 


ing. At your dealer’s or write us. 
Get your “Game Cock” today! 


Bronze, Silver, Gold Awards 





Montague awards for taking big fish, according 
to specified weights, are open to all users of Mon- 
tague world’s-most-popular split-bamboo rods. For 
19 different species of game fish, taken anywhere 
in the United States or Canada. Not a competi- 
tion. Ask your dealer for Montague’s ‘Weigh It 
and Prove It” folder. Or write us. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Split- 
bamboo Fishing Rods 


Drawer A-K, Montague City, Mass. 
































sickened trout that hasn’t enough energy 
to rise to a fly. Yet the same thing could | 
be said of all other species when out of | 
condition. No one can presume to pass | 
judgment on the fontinalis or on any other | 
fish until large, top-conditioned specimens 
have been taken under ideal conditions. | 
Then and only then do our comparisons | 
become worthy of the paper they’re writ- | 
ten on. 

Of course, the figures show up fonti- 
nalis as a jumper, at which he is bested | 
by even the humble pickerel. Some fans | 
will doubtless register surprise that the 
largemouth outjumps the smallmouth, 
though the latter is liberally superior in 
staying power. Also, the smallmouth is 
the cleaner leaper of the two, although 
he doesn’t usually break so often. 

But the conclusion that sticks out like 
a sore thumb is the horrible inferiority of 
the black bass to all of the Salmonidae. 
It doesn’t seem right, but after the great 
number of experiments above recorded 
there simply isn’t any doubt about it. It’s | 
a landslide, and that’s that. | eos 

As to the ouananiche there isn’t any wy. 
doubt either. Van Dyke and his disciples T 
were just about 100 per cent right, and ool 
those who did not agree with them were : 
wrong. Either as a fighter or as a jumper, 
this magnificent streak of lightning seems 





Take your cholce—Monta- 
gue’s FREE 1932 catalog 
gives all information. A dozen 
fly rods, 10 bait-casting, 3 
combination, 4 trolling, 2 
spinning, 5 salmon, 7 tarpon 
and tuna, 5 surf, 9 salt-water 
boat, 3 weakfish. Also reels, 
Ask your dealer or write us. 














And you hook a big one .. . he’s a fighter 
. - then you finally land him and he’s all 


yours... 





-»That’s when a one of the new 
O’Joy Fishing Creels. You won’t ever have 
to worry about your catch going bad or about 
carrying along a lot of extras. All the tackle 





completely incomparable. I, for one, will | into special pockets and is out of the way. 
vote ron pound be pound or any other | GET YOURS TODAY ... this creel was 
way, the greatest Roman of them all. built for ‘REEL’ fishermen. 

And my personal vote among the trouts THREE SIZES 

and charrs goes unequivocally to Salveli- | (Patented) 14 in. 16 in. 18 in. 

nus fontinalis, whether viewed as a hard- | Clee, 18, "20 $3.95 - $4.50 - $5.00 


boiled scrapper or as “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” 


LEIBOLD & COMPANY 


eee Outing Goods.... 
90 New'Montgomery Street - -Dept.11- - San Francisco, California 


Editor’s Note—Without wishing to de- 
tract in any way from the conclusions of 
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SUPER DUX 


is Waterproof 
$5500 


Postage Prepaid 
Zephyr 
Weight 


#600 








FISHING COAT 


OU fly fishermen will appreciate the thoughtful 

details which make this Fishing Coat so universally 
desired. Of Super Dux and Knock-About cloth; fine 
corduroy collar; sleeves open part way under arm for 
free movement and ventilation; adjustable cuffs, cor- 
duroy lined. Note wool pad on upper left side for 
parking flies. A loop permits fisherman to set up his 
rod while changing flies, giving free use of both 


hands. 
Extra light-weight ‘‘Knock-About’’ wading coat made 
of superior quality sail duck, forest green color, same 


design as above, postage paid, $6.00. 

Write for your copy of our de luxe four-color catalog 
—it tells you all about Super Dux. For sale at the 
better sporting goods dealers, or if your dealer has not 
yet stocked up—order from 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 
1605 Michigan Ave. - Detroit, Michigan 


free 


MATCH 
BOX 


SUPER DUA " 
Boa renvacer SPORT GLOTHITS 





Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Retails 
for $1.00. We will give you one free if you mail us 
10 cents to cover postage and handling and _ this 
coupon together with your name and address, and the 
name of your sporting goods dealer. 


Hamilton Carhartt Co., 1605 Michigan Ave., Detroit 














Charlie Stapf Says 


“You have to know more than a 
if you want to catch them.”’ 
he knows more than a Fish, because 
his old reliable PRESCOTT SPIN- 
NER sure catches Fish, and the new 
RESCOTT WIGGLE WORM is a 
WOwW—-priced from 25c to 40c at your 
dealers or 4 assorted lures for only $1, 
postpaid. Circular Free. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER Mfg. Co. 
Prescott, Wisconsin 












put on Uncle Josh. 


“legs” which “swim” as bait i 
drawn in water. 
Ask for Uncle Josh at Dealers 


MAIL COUPON IF DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU 
UNCLE JOSH BAIT CO., FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
y Lenclose $.......... for Baits as specified below 
1 J Jars “Green Frog”—6 Baits per Jar at 50c 
t LJ Jars “Polly-Woggler” —a white Pork Bait 
i. with Red Flannel “whiskers” at 45c 
t (J Jars Pork Chunk for casting at 40c 
: ) Jars Pork Rind Strips—(large) (small) at 35c 
' 


A NECESSITY 
in every fisherman’s box— 
when all other baits fail 





FOUR DISTINCT BAITS (See Coupon) 
The Green Frog, illustrated, is 
| made from a solid piece of pork. 
3 Colored green with spots. Flexible 








Mr. Colahan, I would ask that one other 
factor be considered before I would be 
willing to relegate to the back seat the 
fighting qualities of either the small-mouth 
or the farge-mouth bass. If we could add 
to the records kept the number of hooked 
fish that got away, I am sure the bass 
would rate higher. While a bass may not 
fight as long as a trout, he’s in dead earn- 
est while he’s doing his fighting; and un- 
less you know your fishing and your tackle 
is right, he’s very likely to toss your hook 
back to you and go on about his business, 
And if you angle for him with the delicate 
tackle used by the trout fisherman—well, 
it just wouldn’t do. 


DANCE OF THE GRUNION 
(Continued from page 23) 


| inative minds have it so. After the female 


fish has been washed up with a high wave, 


| she buries her tail in sand that is light and 





all but dry. In this position she lays her 
eggs. The male lies arched beside her, 
ready to fertilize the eggs after they have 
been deposited. It is when the females are 
struggling to extricate themselves from 
their half-buried positions that they seem 
to “stand on their tails and dance to the 
rhythm of the surf.” 

The eggs remain in the sand for a 
period of approximately fifteen days, un- 


| til the next maximum tide uncovers them. 


At this time they hatch, and the small 
fish are washed out to sea. In a single 
year the grunion spawn, and for one or 
two years longer if they are not captured. 

The fact that thousands of people from 
the vicinity of Los Angeles delight in 
grunion fishing has proved a severe strain 
on the species—so severe, in fact, that 
the state has passed a law prohibiting 


| the catching of grunion during the heav- 


iest running months: April, May and 
June. The use of nets, screen traps and 
other mechanical devices has also been 
deemed unlawful. But many, in their 
quest of the little fish which are really 
quite a delicacy when roasted or fried 
crisp, for some reason fail to observe this 
last restriction. 

Grunion fishing is a novel form of recre- 
ation, a sport which will interest every 
member of the family. I can recommend a 
moonlight hunt for these strange fish as 
something that will make you a boy again. 


CITY-LIMIT DUCKS 
(Continued from page 15) 


speed and size, came over with every evi- 
dent intention of decoying. The President 
took one shot, but it was long. They had 
come in such a way as to escape even 
the long-range endeavors of our mates 
about the bay and would have offered 
a fair shot with no favors. 

As I was getting back into the blind the 
honking of geese floated down through 
the rain scuds—a haunting, anxious call. 
We made them out—a hundred or more 
—coming high over Wisconsin point. 
Perhaps they had rested on the lake all 
night, or, more likely, they had flown all 
night before the northeaster. Up two 
hundred yards or so, they circled the bay 
time and again, as though they were tired 
and wished to alight, but they were far 
too canny to come anywhere near range. 
We knew it was impossible to kill one. 
With fewer hunters there would have 
been a chance—a slim one. , 

“Look!” said the President grasping 
my sleeve. He was pointing toward Wis- 
consin point. , 

Far above the tops of the pines came 
another and larger flock of geese. They 
were high up and headed our way. Other 
flocks followed, all high and noisy, until 
we estimated we had seen thousands of 
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geese. Their music filled the air, and 
every hunter on the bay had turned to 
watch them. I have never before seen or 
probably will never again see such a 
splendid army of geese. Safe above the 
bay full of hunters they circled. Many 
moved on, to be lost to view, but several 
flocks kept swinging in wide arcs, as 
though tired and anxious to rest in the 
bay. They seemed reluctant to depart. 
It occurred to me that the bay might 
be a feeding place where they had rested 
weary wings on long north and south 
treks before. Their constant presence 
above gave one a pang of regret that 
they could not come down safely. Brave 
fellows, they had won the right to rest 
if they had flown through the night over 
Lake Superior. 
- The tonic of seeing them was tingling, 
and it was incredible that we had caught 
this majestic flight on the one morning 
that we hunted the bay that autumn. 
Persistent bay hunters said it had not oc- 
curred *before that season, nor did it 
later. The eerie honking of those daunt- 
less cavalrymen of the air has sent many 
an empty-handed gunner home, content 
with the feeling that he had peeped for 
a moment behind the scenes to glimpse a 
bit of Nature in one of her most splen- 
drous moods. 


VER the wide reaches of the tossing 
lake they had come, bearing ever 
southward, over the curling combers of 
the surf at the shore edge, and then over 
the narrow point to find a haven in the bay 
behind. But tired pinions are as naught 
compared to the risk of coming too close 
to the man with a gun, and most of them 
sailed away inland. The President ex- 
pressed a devout wish that they might 
have come nearer and, lacking that, 
wished them Godspeed. It is easy to re- 
member their coming and their song, 
which was the melody against the bass 
accompaniment of the surf. They made 
a wild and beautiful picture—all the 
more notable because it was within the 
corporate limits of a busy city. 

A mile away street cars rattled along. 
In front of us a 600-foot lake freighter, 
belly deep with ore, backed out of a dock 
and swung around to clear the entry. Its 
sonorous blast was strangely incongruous 
at the time, but served only to heighten 
our pleasure at the goose flight. 

I had my watch out and was about 
to suggest that we take up the decoys 
when the President pulled me down in the 
boat. Through the scraggly brush I made 
out a short, undulating white line, close 
to the water. 

“Those canvasbacks are coming back,” 
warned the President. “Don’t wait for 
them to swing a second time. Shoot when 
you see the whites of their eyes!” 

Straight for us they headed, and I re- 
flected miserably upon my _ inadequate 
ability to handle that kind of a shot. But 
there was no time to learn now. They 
were upon us. My gun barrel settled upon 
one, and I pulled it up to blot the bird 
out of sight over the matted barrel, then 
fired. It tumbled headlong, not forty feet 
in front of us. My second shot was a 
mere aimless and desperate effort to hit 
something that burst over my head with 
demoralizing speed. The President's first 
shot had counted too, but that second shot, 
necessitating a quick turn and complete 
readjustment, was too much, 

My watch showed almost seven o'clock. 
Hunters were standing up in their boats 
and blinds all over the bay. Occasionally 
one would get a shot at a high-flying 
bunch, but it became apparent that_the 
birds were now wary of the bay. Five 
ducks were aplenty, we agreed, for our 
city-limit shooting, and we picked up 
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while dock and factory whistles on the 
bayfront sounded seven o'clock. 

“You row back, and you can have two 
ducks instead of just one,” proffered the 
President. He was already seated on the 
poop deck, cigar and all, and I had not 
the heart to disturb his tranquillity. — 

“Yes, sir,” said he, on a generous im- 
pulse, “you row ‘er back, and you can 
have both the bluebills!” 

But going back was not so bad. From 
the high spot where the car had been 
left we looked back and saw, high above 
the bay, a single flock of geese, still wing- 
ing in tireless circles. An hour later, with 
a very red face, I was in the office, and 





it was hard to believe that we had been 
a part of a rain-swept bay but a few hours 
before. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


to reach the other side of the lake in safe- 
ty. Here we were sheltered more or less 
from the wind and managed to find a spot 
that was sufficiently protected for us to 
do some fishing. 

My partner soon caught a largemouth 
weighing about four pounds. Right after 
that, I had the biggest thrill of my life. 

We had circled twice around an old 
tree-top, about three hundred yards from 
shore. I had been casting and working my 
minnow very slowly. The lure was a 
Creek Chub frog, No. 2000. There was a 
sudden and terrific lunge at the bait, and 
the battle was on! 

The fish made a terrifying rush toward 
the boat. After getting within a few feet 
of us, he turned and ran straight away 
for about twenty-five yards. Then he 
came to the surface and acted as though 
he wanted to jump. Instead he flopped 
over on his side, then went down and 
came up again in another effort to shake 
the hook. By that time I had him coming 
in. Finally, after a lot more running and 
floundering around, I led him alongside. 
He was whipped, and our efficient guide 
had him in the boat in the wink of an 
eye. All of this takes only a few moments 
to tell, but it seemed like an hour packed 
with about every sort of thrill known to 
bass fishermen. 

I guessed that my fish would weigh 
around 13 pounds, but four and a half 
hours later we weighed him at camp on 
two pairs of scales and he registered 
just 15 pounds and 14 ounces. He mea- 
sured 2414 inches in length and 23% 
inches in girth—a very oddly shaped fish. 

I might say in conclusion that most of 

the fish in this lake are caught quite a 
distance from shore, and around old fal- 
len tree stumps and snags. 
_The principal items of my tackle, be- 
sides the lure already mentioned, con- 
sisted of a Heddon rod, a Shakespeare 
reel and an Ashaway line. 


SLEEPING WITH A RATTLER 
(Continued from page 21) 


snake swung his head around and watched 
that pup for at least five minutes—an age 
it seemed to me, as I lay there scared 
so badly that I hardly dared to breathe. 

Presently the snake dropped his head 
down upon his upper body and appeared 
to consider matters for a while, during 
which I suffered indescribable agonies. 
Apparently deciding that there was no 
us¢é in staying there any longer, he 
straightened out and very slowly and 
deliberately crawled on across my legs 
and on to the grass beyond. I lay there 
like a log until he was six or eight feet 
away. Then I jumped to my feet, grabbed 
a mesquite club that happened to be 
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sizes, J to 
C, 8 Ibs. 
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EACH for a line that knows 
how to fight . . . the famous 
Ashaway Extra Strength black 

waterproof. If it does cost a few 
cents more, you'll get a line that 
lasts and brings in the fish. 
Ashaway’s most popular line for bait cast- 
ing and trolling in fresh water. The tough 
old favorite of 
countless veteran 
anglers. Free- 
running, smooth- 


Box 932 





Pick an Ashaway 
Crandall’s American 
Finish for your fly 
rod. All sizes, level 







Every Ashaway 
Line is quaran- 
gd teed satisfactory 


~ for LUCK— 





pick a Strong Line 


spooling, hard-braided super quality Japan 
black silk. Waterproofed permanently in 
the fibers by Ashaway’s exclusive formula, 
leaving it soft and safe from mildew and 
rot. Look for the label shown above. 

Famous Ashaway Fishing Lines are 
your best buy for every kind of fishing. 
They are sold around the world for that 
same reason. Every popular style and size, 
improved to highest perfection, and backed 
by Ashaway’s money-back guarantee to 
give you complete satisfaction. 


Your dealer can supply all Ashaway 
Fishing Lines. If necessary, please write 
to us. New 1932 catalog FREE. 

Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers of Quality Fishing Lines since 1824 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 








See ote Fishing “wp Lines 











KA-BAR T29 
The Fisherman’s Ideal Knife 


Stainless Steel 


7. 
In service values, KA-BAR knives 
have no equal. KA-BAR steel is the 
toughest put into any knife. Perfect 
grinding and expert workmanship is 
an outstanding feature of KA-BAR 
superiority. 


Price $2.00 
Slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere 
For catalogue, write Dept. C. 
UNION CUTLERY CO., Inc. 
Olean, N. Y. 


Extra Keen 
CurTtine Eoce 


Hoox Point 
STRAIGHTENER 
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Cap 
Lirter 
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HARPENING STONE 








Patent No. 1788656 








For the Fly Fisherman 
and Bait Caster, it’s. 
a Knock-out! 





handy, and promptly hammered the life 














os MARATHON BAIT CO. 


It’s a Winner, Boys!, Come and Get It! 


A frog to a fish is Ifke lunch at the Ritz and 
here’s the nearest thing to a live frog ever made. 
Appearance ! Action !—Everything but the croak! 
Brings home the bacon on every test! No metal, 
wood or rubber but skillfully tied of genuine deer hair. 
At your dealers or mail $1.00 for assortment FC3—which 
includes a Marathon Hair Frog in the Grass Frog Pat- 
tern, a Marathon Streamline (June Bug type) Spinner and cata- 
log showing all patterns of the Marathon Hair Frog in actual 
colors. Send today—open the season with a record catch! 


















WAUSAU, WIS. 











Sunfish! 





New Tin Liz Sunfish '2-0z. Plain or Weedless 75c 


A New Bait Idea 


Tho baby sunfish are regular food for bass and 
pike. the idea of a sunfish bait is entirely new. 

any record catches during a year’s trial have 
proved that the little Tin Liz Sunfish will get 
bass that are wise to ordinary baits. Try it and see 


for yourself! 


The Sunfish runs nearer the surface than the 
regular Tin Liz minnow. Better for shallow water. 
Its wonderful natural colors and action can’t be | 
fully described—there never was a bait like it! 


Flyrod Tin Liz 





Length 2”—Weight 1 /32-0z.—50c 


It’s Light! 


Made of duralumin from the dirigible Akron. The 
lightest metal bait ever produced, lighter than a 
bass bug. Poison for bass, trout, perch, croppies, etc. 


A marvel of beauty and action! 


Look for these new Tin Liz baits at your dealer 
or order direct. Write for my new casting dope and 


catalog. 


Fred Arbogast 


51 Water St. 


Akron, O. 
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3-WAY BAIT PACK 


For Worms, Grasshoppers and 
Frogs. Right on your hip when 
needed so you can work fast when 
fishing is good. It’s the last word 
for bait-using sports. Pack 9” x 6” 
x 2%”. Price only $1.00 at your 
dealer, or postpaid (no stamps) from 


ODEN NOVELTY WORKS 
: 50 Lake St.. Oden, Michigan 
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| WATERPROOFER 
’ This fisherman doesn’t quit when it 
rains. Why? Because he has Shower-. } 
roofed his own shirt and pants with, 
id Scout Waterproofer. By an easy, 
simple home treatment, you too can 
now make your outdoor garments 
Showerproof. Avoid the discomfort 
and danger of wet clothes. Old Scout 
Waterproofer does not change the tex- 
ture or feel of the cloth. No oily or — 
hot, rubbery finish. Old Scout leaves 
@ the cloth as soft, pliable and well fy 














ventilated as ever, but eliminates the “| 
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fa life this year will be more enjoyable 
because of this modern protection 
against wet clothing. And don’t for- 
™4 get the children’s shirts, shorts and 
Re other garments. You can save them 
many a drenching by using Old Scout 
Waterproofer. Spring is here. Don’t 
Delay. Mail the coupon now with a 
| dollar and receive by prepaid mail, 
enough to treat a number of 
garments. Satisfaction guaran- 7 
teed or money refunded. Z 
CUMS UYTIG 
4 IY if? {> 
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20 absorption of water. Your outdoor 
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Enclosed find $1.00. Please send at once, one 
box of Old Scout Waterproofer. 

Name 

Street ...... ia liddtactannestaiiiasdsansppdiaclaniielnaniinn 

City .. State 





Old Scout Products Co., Box 851-A 
Hartford, C 





| out of the rattler. After that I went all 
to pieces and collapsed on the ground, 
shaking as if I had an attack of the ague. 
It was half an hour before I could get my 
shattered nerves under control. 

Getting back to something like normal, 
I examined the dead rattler and estimated 
that he was about six and a half feet 
long and about three inches in diameter. 
I cut off his rattles and counted them— 
sixteen including the button. Then I 
started for camp. I soon found that my 
nerves were still pretty shaky, and I had 
to sit down several times to rest. 

In the meantime the pup had made a 
bee-line for camp. Arriving there, he had 
run around from one man to another, 
starting back the way he had come and 
acting so peculiarly that the boys finally 
decided that there must be something 
wrong and that he was trying to tell them 
about it. They knew that he had started 
out with me and concluded that some- 
thing must have happened to me; so half 
a dozen of them started out, with the pup 
capering along in the lead. I met them 
about half way to camp, and they said 
that I looked as if I had just recovered 
from a long spell of sickness. When I 
explained the cause, they all agreed that 
I had reason to look as I did and that I 
was exceedingly fortunate to be alive. 

The boys followed my trail back to 
the scene of my dangerous experience, 
found the snake and brought it into camp 
to show to the rest of the boys. I con- 
| tinued into camp, accompanied by one of 
the boys, who came along to see that I 
didn't collapse on the way. And the pup 
came along with us, showing his de- 
light by capering around us all the way in. 
Arriving at camp, I rolled into bed, and 
the next day I was all right again. But 
| that experience sure cured me of going 
| to sleep out on the desert where rattle- 
snakes abound. 


NEW ENGLAND TROUT 
(Continued from page 38) 


while the fish was as confused as I, and 
kept moving about and seemed bent on 
snagging me. The odds were ten to one 
}on the rainbow. In desperation I led 
| him down through the least snagged of 
the outlets, and to my surprise he darted 
and tumbled down the little waterfall and 
escaped to my pool. Now I had an even 
chance and after a brisk fight got the net 
under him. 

Do trout have a definite plan of de- 
| fense when they feel themselves hooked? 
|I am sure that the older ones do, for 
often they start straight for roots, holes 
or weeds. Such a fish took my hook in a 
wooded stream near Chatham just over 
the mountains. To fish his pool I had to 
wade in to the very top of my boots. The 
minute he felt the hook he shot toward 
| me, crossed the stream and darted into a 
hole in the bank just under water, where 
he snagged the line on a stick the cur- 
rent had fastened there. I could not pull 
him out, but I could feel the quiver which 
showed he was still on. 

As I gingerly waded near the snag 
the idea of pulling out the stick came 
to mind. Out it came and with it the fish, 
which freed himself of his clog. He proved 
the best trout of the day, a richly colored 
brown weighing over a pound. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that this fish had felt 
the hook before in this over-fished stream 
and had previously freed himself on that 
very snag. 

Away down the Konkapot there are 
wide deep pools, too deep to wade. There 
the banks are high, with stately elms and 
hemlocks that have escaped the axes of 
the pioneers. This is the home of the big 
browns, and two- and three-pounders are 
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taken every year. Not one of the largest 
size could we tempt with flies, dry or wet, 
but big buck- and squirrel-tails were more 
alluring. My son specialized on this sort 
of fishing, inspired no doubt by the 2%. 
pound native that he had taken in the 
North Country. Every day he managed 
to hook one or more, only to lose his fish 
off the hook. 

Once he had a two-pounder on for some 
little time, and as I got the net almost 
under the fish it swung sidewise, saw me, 
and tore away to freedom. That was a sad 
moment and reminded me of the time I 
tried to net a fat pounder in the Kinder- 
hook for Charlie. The net caught on a 
coat button, which drew the mesh flat, 
and the fish bounced off and away. At 
such times conversation lags and apolo- 
gies seem to lose force with reiteration. 
We were loath to admit defeat and 
lugged a pail of choice brook minnows 
along the stream. They were taken eager- 
ly—yes, they were taken, but the hook 
was not. 

In one deep pool close to the bank, 
three minnows were stripped off without 
the fish even being pricked. Another day 
I tied one hook above the other, so as to 
provide a point above and below the bait. 
That day they would not take anything. 
Well, what of it? A stream that is as 
certain as a fish market loses its charm, 
as every wilderness angler knows. Most 
of the wise old browns are taken on 
worms when the water is high and roily. 
Any legal method is good enough to use 
on these cannibals which destroy number- 
less smill trout. 

A jolly little feeder brook, named 
Harmon after a family of early settlers, 
flows into the main stream after it has 
wandered down the mountainside and 
through the meadow and marshland, 
where trees are close and bushes thick. 
Just as there is more to fishing than fish, 
so also is there more to fishing than big 
fish. This brook is full of little ones, not 
one over ten inches. It is an art to get a fly 
to them and to do it without being seen. 

I remember a cool and darksome spot 
where the cedars completely overhung 
the brook. Ordinary casting was impos- 
sible here ; so, sitting on the gravel, I tried 
side-switching, only to catch the fly again 
and again on the weeds downstream. 
Finally my bivisible was taken at the 
foot of the pool, and an eight-inch native 
was led into the net. 

Still sitting, I inched forward and again 
started snagging on the weeds, crawl- 
ing back to free the fly or jerking loose 
until I worked up an effective back cast 
that did not drop. There was no hurry. I 
was glad to be sheltered from the hot sun 
of midsummer. At last I got the fly half- 
way up to the pool at the right, near 
some exposed roots. Splash came number 
two, and back he went to grow larger. 
Now for the left side, and I made it the 
first shot, as I was getting used to re- 
cumbent casting. Didn’t the old Romans 
eat lying down? This fish missed; but as 
I was too low to be seen, I cast again 
and he took the Black Bivisible always 
preferred by the Harmon trout. 


OW attry for the top of the pool, 
although it seemed impossible to 
reach. Wriggling and crawling, I got into 
position, switched the fly on the fast water 
above and let it float over the head of the 
pool. It was taken by the best fish of the 
four. Not bad for a pool which I had often 
admired and passed by as unfishable. My 
new motto is carefulness and patience. 
In due course we all come to learn that 
many a fish is missed by not covering 
the water carefully. An hour after we 
have passed, a master angler, an expert 
in carefulness if you please, could fill his 
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creel behind most of us when conditions 
are right. This is true, although we can 
all recall several fish which rushed ten 
or fifteen feet up and across stream to 
the fly. But this is a part of their special 
feeding plan, for where the current was 
bringing down the food the water was 
too shallow to protect the fish from their 
natural enemies or too sunny to suit their 
fastidious tastes. Safe in the dark pockets, 
they could easily see all the floating food 
as it came down. 

No small stream in the whole East has 
more allure than the Green River. Little 
wonder that William Cullen Bryant, who 
was born near by, chose it for one of 
his most famous odes. Its clear bright 
waters, rising in New York State, flow 
over clean sand and pebbles into the 
Housatonic at Great Barrington. Its tall 
trees, well-kept meadows, wild flowers 
and water weeds are just as the master 
pictured them a century ago. It holds 
many native trout; and while most are 
not large, I saw two of a pound each 
and heard of other larger fish being 
caught. There is a peculiar charm in fish- 
ing Green River, comparable perhaps to 
Father Walton’s stream. One feels the 
spirit of Bryant at hand in the sunlit shal- 
lows of this hallowed place where he 
sought Nature’s solace when the future 
seemed dark to his young eyes. 

And then the fishing season closed. But 
we could not keep away from the streams. 
They were too intimate a part of the 
place. In September the maples grew red, 
the birds gathered in flocks. The trout 
began to run up to their spawning beds, 
and seemed to be more daring and more 
hungry. In the wide pools back of the 
house, which had not shown a rise all sum- 
mer, there appeared schools of hungry 
trout which struck at everything. There 
were plenty of grasshoppers and crickets 
around, and each day we spent an hour 
feeding the trout. They would naturally 
refuse if we showed ourselves. But when 
we hid and threw on the hoppers, the fish 
took them as fast as they appeared. Four 
trout came for one hopper and with such 
force that for an instant all four were 
completely out of water at once. 


E learned much about the hiding 
spots of the fish and noted that they 
always frequented certain places and avoid- 
ed others. One day we threw in fully a 
hundred insects, and every one was taken. 
If several were thrown in at once, one 
might escape for the moment, but a splash 
downstream told of his sure fate. Then 
we tried mullen stalks cut to hopper 
length. These were greedily taken and 
quickly expelled. Often several trout rose 
for the same stalk. I broke a cigarette in 
four parts, and all were taken. Even 
matches brought a rise, but not so readily. 
It was a novel experience and recalled 
stories of wilderness trout taken on hooks 
to which paper or cotton had been tied. 
In mid-season we caught a seven-inch 
native and put her in a bend of the feeder 
brook on our land, where she stayed. By 
October she measured nine inches and 
grew fat on the good food. Apparently 
she did not suffer from being caught 
periodically and put back. On a test we 
fed her eight grasshoppers in succession. 
I recall taking twelve half-inch slugs 
trom a bulging eight-inch native. And 
yet it has been demonstrated that a trout 
will grow faster on a diet of flies than on 
any other. 

What must the slaughter have been 
when an absence of game laws permitted 
fishing on the spawning beds? Old settlers 
told of a hundred trout a day on worms. 
Personally, I should like to see a number 
of the brooks best adapted to fly-fishing 
closed against bait of any kind and the 





minimum limit raised from six to eight 
inches. May first is early enough for the 
opening day. What splendid fishing would 
result ! 

And so the summer closed with October 
frosts. But memories remain of skies 
that smiled, of trees that whispered words 
of peace, of streams that sang joyfully, 
and of fishing that banished the cares of a 
world that is “too much with us.” The 
vision we hold in retrospect was well 
pictured away back in 1496 by a lady, one 
Dame Juliana Berners, a devotee of re- 
ligion and the fishing rod: 

“The angler atte leest hath his hol- 
som walke and merry at his ease: a 
swete ayre of the swete savoure of 
the meede. flowers that maketh him 
hungry: he hearth the melodyous 
armony of the fowls. And if angler 
take fysshe, surely thenne there no 
man merrier than he is in_ his 
spyryte.” 
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ALIBIS AND ANTLERS 
(Continued from page 25) 


stopped, looked, whirled and got going. 

Clump, clump, clump. ... Bang! 

Three jumps—wide, wild and handsome 
—took the big buck back out of sight over 
the low ledge. The above “clumps” stand 
for the jumps. The “bang” stands for 
Mister Hunter’s one shot, the bullet of 
which split the air about where the big 
buck’s rump had been, almost exactly a 
split 60th of a second after it was no 
longer there. When the hunter raced to 
the edge of the bench, the buck was gone. 
Just how fast he traveled, straight down 
that scrub-oak hillside into a mot of green 
timber, only those who have seen mule 
deer on the honest-to-skeedaddle scoot can 
comprehend. 

I hurried toward the shot sound, 
mentally tasting venison steak for dinner, 
and arrived just in time for the alibi line: 

“Who the heck would expect a whopper 
like that to plop down right on top of you 
out of nowhere? Why, I had my head 
down. I was winded, I— Why, gosh, I 
wasn't expecting—” 

We expect deer hunters to be good 
sportsmen, and here in northern New 
Mexico most of them are. If they weren't, 
they wouldn’t undertake the knee-weary- 
ing, lung-straining grind of rough climb- 
ing that they do, all for the sake of a 
possible fleeting shot. But good sports- 
manship can also serve as an alibi. I have 
heard some quite mortifying failures to 
get that buck earnestly alibied by a regu- 
lar Alphonse and Gaston politeness. 

Take the case of Jim and John (real 
names on request) just last season. They 
dragged wearily into camp along with the 
chill of twilight, and no blood on their 
knives. 

“See anything?” I asked. 

“Two big bucks—together,” grunted 
Jim. Then, in a lower tone so that John, 
who had started down to the creek to 
wash up, wouldn't hear him: “I could 
have plugged one of ’em easy, but I 
wanted to give John his chance, and by 
the time he was ready to shoot they were 
gone. Gosh, it would have been a cinch, 
but—” 

Later John explains it thus: “Jim’s a 
much better shot than I am. I knew he 
would get one if he shot first, and I 
didn’t want to risk missing and scaring 
them; but if I’d known he wasn’t going to 
shoot—golly, it would have been a cinch, 
I believe, even for me!” 

Or maybe Hank alibis his failure to 
get into action quick enough in the name 
of fair play and courtesy to the deer. He 
has put in four or five hours of careful 
trailing and succeeds, when he least ex- 
pects it, in coming up in plain view of his 
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True “Fish-Flesh’” Appearance 
These new Heddon lures are made of Heddy-lin—a 
transparent and indestructible material which under 
water, looks like real live **Fish-Fiesh.’’ Heddon baits, the 
famous qterentecd fish-getters because of true + true 
finish and lively action—are now more deadly than ever. With 
these new Heddon Fiesh’’ lures, you will get far more 
strikes and far bigger catches. Remember, it’s the bait on your 
line that makes your fishing hours good fun or flat failure. To 
fst the most out of every trip, be sure to have one or more of 
oth of these new Heddon **Fish-Fiesh’’ lures. They are 
guaranteed indestructible—even when banged on the rocks. 






getter.’’ 


Heddon ‘“Fish-Flesh’’ Baits 


sure land the “Big Ones” 

H. Christensen, of St. Paul, Minn., writes, “It sure is 
fish-getter,"’ and his picture above proves it. P. L. 
Waldrop, of Clarksdale, Miss., whose picture ap at the top 
of this ad, writes, “*It’s a wonder.’’ Many similar reports are 
pouring in from enthusiastic fishermen. Be sure to get one of 
each model of these new Heddon **Fish-Fiesh’* Baits. If your 
dealer does not carry—order direct. 


Two ‘‘Fish-Flesh’’ Models 
for all game fish 
A Floating Bait and a Sinking Bait 





Colors: 
Shiner: sucker; perch; 
ike; rainbow; and red- 
ead finishes. e, 
$1.50. Well worth 
it, too. 










(9500 series) 


—a floating, 
diving , swimming bait. 
Combines the well- 
known fish-getting 
ability of the Heddon 


“*“Vamp’’ with true 
“Fish-Flesh"’ appear- 
ance. Outlasts a dozen 
wooden lures. 






Heddon 
“ ” 
[9100 series} — a 
proven fish-getter in 
n underwater lure. 
Looks amazingly like a live 
minnow chasing its food. 

_The big ‘‘lunkers’’ who lie deep, 
simply can’t resist it. 
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Colors: Outlastsadozen \ 
Shiner; perch; wooden lures. \ 
pike; rainbow; Price, $1.25. 
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If you ’ 
are one of 
those chaps 


If you are one of those men 
who appreciate the great out- 
doors, who like to go fishing | 
and camping and hiking, then \ 
you appreciate the importance | 
of the right kind of footwear. | 


You know that you have got 
to have footwear that is com- 
fortable - footwear that lets | 
your feet go where you want | 
them to - footwearthat stands | 
up under all kinds of going " ; 
footwear that is built for the \ NS 


purpose. 
Bass Moccasins meet \ 
the Sportsman's every require- \ 
ment and are reasonably priced. | 
That's why they are known and \}> 
worn the world over. That's why \ 
the next time you need outdoor 
footwear you want to be sure to get | 
Bass Moccasins. 
Write for FREE CATALOG—Llustrates and \ 
describes the eighty-two styles of “Bass 
Moccasins and shoes for Fishing, Hunt- 


ing, Camping, Hiking, Golf and 
Street Wear. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


500 MAIN STREET WILTON, MAINE 
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— both brand-new—both tested, proved! ** 
Startling in their lifelike imitation of the tooth- 
some crawfish and the spry, frisky frog. these 
winning wizards are destined to be fly rod _fa- 
vorites of the bass and trout angler alike. Pan 
fish? Yes! —and how the little scrappers hit ’em! 


Short clipped hair forms 

Se Crabakle the non-resisting body; 
~ pincers are bristly, un- 
trimmed. Shining black 
% eyes, protruding feelers, 
“= natural crawfish color. 

a5 For trout and pan fish, sizes 8, 6, 4, 

cS each, 75c. Bass sizes, 2 and 1-0, each, $1.00 


Springy, weaving legs of untrim- 
Frogakle med hair keep it riding high. Body 
of close-cropped hair—soft and yielding. Nat- 
ural frog-green color; black-and-yellow eyes 
securely sewed in head. For trout and pan fish, 
sizes 8, 6 and 4, each : 

. Bass sizes, 2 
and 1-0, each, $1.00. 


Leaders and Pouch FREE 
with These Special Packets: 


PACKET NO. CF-1 contains 
both Lures, sizes 8, 6 or 4, for 
Trout and Pan Fish — and two 
6-ft. Level Trout Leaders in 
Pouch, totalling $2.55 $4 
WEP coe epee 
PACKET NO. CF.2 contains 
. both Lures, sizes 2 or 1-0, for 
Bass — and one 4%- ft. Bass Leaderin $ 
Pouch, totalling $2.65 value . . 


Be sure to specify Packet No. and Lure Sizes 
when you send us your order for this special 
introductory offer.... For your regular fly 
tackle needs, go to your local Weber Dealer. 
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buck, bedded and asleep. But somehow 
the buck wakes up, takes one leap and is 
gone before Hank has a bead on him— 
just one of those things that happen; we 
don’t know how nor why. 
“Of course,” alibis Hank, “I could 
have plugged him easy enough, but it 
wouldn't have been sporting. So I 
whistled to wake him up, and—well—” 
he heaves a sigh of noble regret, “I'd 
rather never kill one than pot him asleep! 
You've got to give ’em a chance.” 
Perhaps. Perhaps. But if I am smart 
enough to pussyfoot up on a sleeping 
mule deer, my obligation to skill and 
sportsmanship has been fulfilled. 
Another one of “these here now” 
Nature’s noblemen came in with the fine 
report that when the crucial moment 
arrived, with his gun at his shoulder and 
the buck in his sights, he just didn’t have 
the heart to reduce such a beautiful living 
creature to a mere mess of venison. A 
moment of weakness, he admitted, but a 
noble weakness, of course—one to be proud 
ot. 
Yes, yes, we understood. But— 
“Weakness! Yeah?” growled the man 


‘ | who had been with him and who claimed 


he could have plugged the buck himself 
if he had not given the other first chance. 
“Buck fever! I watched him tug away at 
that trigger for a full minute. Just forgot 
to cock his gun—that’s all!” 

No treatise on alibis would be complete 
without mention of that veteran pussy- 
footer who skilfully stalked a big buck 
to his bed on a wet, snowy day, only to 
| find, most inadvertently, that he had his 
hands in his pockets. Now it doesn’t take 
more than a second to remove one’s hands 





from one’s pockets, even though the 
pockets are wet, but mule deer bucks, 
gentle reader, move in terms of split 


tenths, not seconds. 

My own prize alibi (which no one but 
my wife believed) was after I had worked 
hard on a trail, with the thrilling climax 
of a huge buck broadside at 100 yards, 
my .30-30 raised, my mind already leap- 
ing ahead to the pride with which I would 
| come packing in my trophy on old Casey. 
It was to be a prompt shot yet carefully 
placed for a one-bullet kill, in a back-of- 
the-shoulder spot that would spoil little 
or no meat except the heart—a dead-sure, 
cinch shot if there ever was one. 

Then blooey! Fate chose that exact 
moment to loosen a big blob of melting 
snow from a spruce branch overhead, 
smothering me, my sights, my dead-sure 
shot, all in a white avalanche! Believe it 
or not, if I had just been a tenth second 
| quicker—well, who knows? 

Suppose I had missed anyhow? Ah, sad 


|indeed: to return from_ the hill with 
neither a buck nor an alibi! 
DOGS 


(Continued from page 29) 


At my home in Kentucky we had taught 
one of our setters to take a basket with a 
coin in it to a butcher shop in the city, a 
mile or so distant, and return with the 
dog meat and bones for the semi-weekly 
feed. This old dog was a gentleman, if 
ever a dog was one—a gentle, affectionate 
old fellow and the pet of the family, espe- 
cially the children, with whom he had 
grown up. 

It was customary to boil the meat, put 
it in pans and apportion it among the sev- 
eral dogs on the place. These pans were 
always placed on a table on a back porch, 
and served to the dogs in the evening. But 
on one occasion this was forgotten, and 
the food was left on the table overnight, 
| unserved. 

Several times during the night we heard 
| growls and what seemed to be a rumpus 
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among the dogs, who were all good 
friends and never fought. We wondered 
what the cause might be. Next morning 
the cook found all four of them on the 
porch, three on the floor and Don (my 
Yokohama pup was named for him) on 
the table guarding the meat. The old dog 
wagged his tail in delight when the cook 
approached to serve the delayed feast. 
They had been taught not to touch it 
while on the table, nor until it had been 
placed on-the floor, and old Don had faith- 
fully guarded it the whole night long 
loyal to his assumed trust. 

Wasn't this reason? Wasn't it contrary 
to instinct, which teaches a dog to eat 
when he is hungry and food is available, 
and stuff himself full when the opportu- 
nity offers? 

Let me give another example. When I 
was attached to a coast survey vessel in 
Alaskan waters, we had on board a very 
intelligent, well-trained Chesapeake re- 
triever, old Gunner. He had been pur- 
chased by another officer prior to leaving 
the West Coast for our working ground, 
but for some reason old Gunner adopted 
me as his friend and master and spent 
most of his time in my boat when I was 
doing field work. Sometimes this kept him 
ashore in camp for a week or so, but there 
were periods when he had to remain on 
board ship all day, unless some one made 
a special trip ashore for his benefit. This 
I often did myself on returning in the 
evening, particularly when I went to whip 
some near-by trout stream, for daylight 
lasted until ten or eleven o'clock, depend- 
ent upon the latitude and season. 


NE evening after landing him I 

pulled leisurely along the shore. 
Gunner followe’, making runs here and 
there into the woods, smelling or digging 
around mink holes, or trailing some ani- 
mal into the bush. I had noticed him go 
into the woods, saw him emerge, run 
abreast of the boat, stop, look at me, and 
then bark very softly. 

Thinking perhaps he wanted to em- 
bark, I pulled toward the shore, but he at 
once turned and walked slowly—in fact, 
stealthily—toward the woods, wagging 
his tail and occasionally looking back at 
me. Somehow I failed to appreciate his 
motive, and started again to pull along the 
shore. He repeated his former action, and 
then it dawned on me that he wanted me 
to follow him. 

In a country where game is so abundant 
as it is there, and where we were from 
necessity compelled to subsist ourselves, 
it was customary to have a rifle or shot- 
gun or even both at hand. Taking both, I 
landed, as I knew that Gunner had some- 
thing on his mind, for I had previously 
known him to indicate the presence or 
proximity of game. 

Again moving slowly and cautiously 
and looking back to see if I were follow- 
ing, he made for the woods and led me 
forty or fifty yards inland to a small 
swale. Here, perched on a low spruce, 
were a pair of old birds and a brood of 
half-grown grouse. Gunner _ stopped, 
looked up into my eyes and then at the 
grouse, and said by look and action, as 
plainly as if he had used spoken words: 
“I told you so. Now what do you think 
of that?” 

On another occasion, at the head of 
Portland Canal, the southern boundary 
between continental Alaska and British 
Columbia, I took Gunner ashore with me 
to retrieve geese and ducks. Myriads of 
them stopped there in the migratory sea- 
son to rest and feed on the flats, One 
party went to the flats, at the head of the 
inlet, while I took station at the mouth 
of a narrow glacial cafion a couple of 
miles below, on the shore of the canal. 
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400 Pages FREE 


The most informative Angling 
Catalogue in the world is yours 
for the asking. 


In case of difficulty apply to 
HARDY’S AGENTS 


92 Fulton St., New York 





TEMPTER 


Last year TEMPTER made its 
pearance, and WHAT A SUCCESS 
pickerel and bass literally ATE it. AND WHY NOT? 
—it is an exact a of a live frog, both in 
shape and coloring. It is NOT an ordinary, shapeless, 
rubber gadget, but a REAL plug. It SWIMS perfectly, 
and FLOATS naturally. Slam it into the weeds where 
the big ones are feeding, and get that big thrill. 

Its glistening, white belly also makes ita realnightlure. Thereisn’ta 

better killer on the market. hatterelren lar endwitehave Proved that. 

With the medium size at $1.00 and the large sizeat$1.25, and both 
gues bald. no kit should be wiiheus o supply of th 

“7 your dealer doesn't stock them, send directly to 


first public ap- 
! Muskies, pike, 


ELMER E. RAWDON 
Vell-known outdoor writer) 


620 Phillips. f A 


Akron, Ohio 


The HENRY SMAIL CO., INC. | 
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I climbed a big, thick hemlock and 
straddled a large limb thirty feet above 
the ground, putting my feet on another 
limb directly below me. On being driven 
from the flats, the geese followed the 


| canal, then turned into my cafion, making 


for a lake that lay farther inland. 

Old Gunner, of course, remained on the 
ground under the tree. No dog could have 
showed more common sense or better un- 
derstanding of a retriever’s role than he. 
Not only would he charge and lie per- 
fectly still, but on sighting game in the 
air he would seek cover and charge on his 
own initiative. Geese soon began passing 
in singles and flocks. They were flying 
low, in very close range. With an open 
bag of cartridges handy, all I had to do 
was drop the birds, and Gunner would do 
the rest. As for the dead ones, he simply 
brought them in and placed them near 


| the tree. 





































An exceptionally 
sleeveless 


well made 
garment of fine 
‘i ea heavyweight Forest Brown 
\ Water Proof Duck. Am- 
"th ple carrying space for 
everything needed on a 
fishing or hunting trip. 
6 large bellow Pockets on 
outside of coat, 2 inside. 
Slicker lined game pocket 
entire width of coat. Fine 
for hikers and campers. 
Easily slipped on over heavy 
or leather clothing. Money 
hack if not fully satis fled. 
c.0. >. ae ” wan CATA 
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Dept. FS 5-B Erie, Pa. 





and tripped by hand, or used as ordinary 
bolder Price $2.50. Send 
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FOR TROLLING OR STILL FISHING WO 
Trip it with your foot, You do not 
have to take Your hands off the oars 
Can also be mounted on side of boat 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 





FORESTRY JOBS 


Available at $140 a month. Permanent. 

Cabins sometimes furnished. Hunt; 

patrol timber and public’ parks. Get 
details immediately. 


Rayson Bureau K-11, Denver, Colo. 
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It was most interesting to watch him 
chase the wounded ones, especially those 
that had only a wing broken and could 
still run. These, too, he would bring in 
and deposit under the tree. If they ‘still 
insisted on trying to escape, he ‘would 
catch them and bring them back. The real 
fun began when he had three or four of 
this kind, and it became even more inter- 
esting when he had seven or eight lively 
cripples. 

He had been taught not to kill a wound- 
ed bird; so he was up against a real propo- 
sition. If ever there was a busy dog, it was 
Gunner. For not only did I continue shoot- 
ing, thus adding to his work, but, know- 
ing I could kill all I needed, I deliberately 
let him alone to see how he would handle 
the situation. 

I couldn’t see all of his maneuvering, 
only his chase here and there after a stray 
or a newly wounded bird, but I did note 


| that after herding them he would keep 
himself between 


them and the water, 
which was some two hundred yards dis- 
tant. When they strayed, he would circle 
the bunch, and herd them back under the 
tree. A collie or sheep dog could not have 
done it better. 

On descending I put the live ones out 
of their misery—at least I thought I did 
at the time. 


UNNER’S intelligence was markedly 
demonstrated on the return trip to the 
ship, which was over a mile from where 
I had been shooting. The canoe I was 
using was none too stable, nor had it much 
free-board when, as on this occasion, it 
was loaded to capacity. Gunner had been 
taught to lie down in the bottom of a boat 
or canoe, and not to move when under 
way, even attempt to enter nor leave it 
without permission. So with my load of 
geese, some thirty-odd as I recall it, a 
number of ducks, old Gunner and myself 
(I weighed over two hundred pounds) 
the canoe was well loaded. There was a 
choppy sea in open water, and I had to 
exercise care on the return voyage, for in 
such icy water and with heavy clothes and 
boots a capsize would be dangerous. 

The geese had been stowed forward, 
with the dog in the stern at my feet. I 
thought I had killed all of the cripples, 
but when offshore a way one near the 
bow seemed to come to life and moved a 
bit. Gunner took notice, looked up into 
my eyes and then at the goose, as much 
as to say, “Look at that fool goose mov- 
ing in a canoe!” 

Then the goose stood up, apparently 
dazed, Gunner gave vent to a very de- 
cided warning growl, which turned into a 
threatening one when the goose tried to 
walk. Fortunately I could reach it with 
my paddle, and laid it out for good and 
all by swatting it over the head. 

If Gunner’s thoughts could have been 


At a time 


like this.. 















YOUR 
REEL 
NEEDS 
HELP 


A good reel, and 3-in-One to make it 
run smoothly. That’s a combination 
that wins even the toughest fights! 

For 3-in-One does more than 
merely lubricate. As it oils, it cleanses 
the reel’s working parts of sticky 
“gum,” and at the same time pro- 
tects them against rust and corrosion. 

Three different oils are blended in 
3-in-One to make it do these three 
|important jobs. No plain mineral 
oil can ever do them as well. 

Rub 3-in-One on steel rods, guides 
and joints to prevent corrosion and 
rust; on your cane rods to preserve 
them. Waterproof lines with it. Put 
it on dry flies to make them float. 
| And use 3-in-One on tools, guns and 
bicycle; on automobile parts, too. 

Sold everywhere, in handy cans 
and bottles that fit in any tackle 
box. 
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Made by Mustad—Used the World Over 


Go After Big Bass 
With the Right Hooks 


OU will hook and hold them with 

Mustad Key Brand Fish Hooks. 
They’re made to do the job. 

Mustad Hooks are made in all stan- 
dard patterns, all sizes, for every kind 
of fishing. Developed to best perfec- 
tion by Mustad’s many years of lead- 
ership in fish-hook making, for all 
countries, 

Ask your dealer for genuine Mustad 
Hooks. Ringed, snelled, in flies and on 
all baits. Write our nearest office for 
information and samples—FREE. 


USTAD 


Key Brand FISH HOOKS 
lt lp linn fs 


O. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 


New York: Los Angeles: 
44 W. 44th Street Mason Theatre Bidg. 











ACTS 
LOOKS 


Se ~ 
GRANT ARM HOOK 3FORS2.75 
1352W.38"" PL. 105 ANC — 


BIG TROUT? 7 


Want some to show for your early trips? 
Over a period of several years, I have 
developed two series of real fish-getters. 
Also prepared several pages of reading, 
on how to use them. Any man who fishes 
these flies as instructed, can have his 
money back upon re juest. Also, sheets on 

sass with Dry Flies”, “Dry Flying for 
Panfish”, “Proper Leaders for each type 
of fishing’ —‘‘New Floaters”. 

Send for these free folders, and new 
low prices on fine tackle—Fly makers’ 
materials and hooks 


PAUL H. YOUNG 
8065 Grand River Detroit, 


KINGFISHER 
FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh 

and salt water fishing . . . the 

favorite of fishermen everywhere 
. at your dealer's. 


EDW. K. TRYON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
*Oldess Sporting Goods House in America” 











Mich. 
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-_ into spoken w ords, they would doubt- 
less have been: “Sit down in the boat! 
Don’t you know any better than to move 
around in a loaded canoe in a seaway?” 

Can any one call that instinct? Do dogs 
know by instinct that it is dangerous to 
rock a boat? I think not. 

(To be concluded ) 


IN THE LAND OF THE 
SLADANG 


(Continued from page 20) 


| tations with his own and the tiger’s whisk- 


ers, and the Mois chanted and orated hys- 


| terically till dawn. But was I, on my cot, 


sleeping like a sensible man? Not that I 
remember. A man of even ordinary horse 
sense wouldn’t have been in Indo-China 
at all, fighting ants and risking fever for 
the sake of a few skins he could buy at 
a fur store for a tenth of the cost of the 
trip. The report has been made that I 
sat till dawn among those little brown 
men of the jungle, chanting and orating 
as crazily as the rest. After all, this was 
my first tiger. Other hunters, near and 
far, will understand. 

This tiger all but rounded out my list 
of the world’s great carnivores. Previous 
trips had furnished the four chief varie- 
ties of bears—Kodiak, Alaska brown, 


| Canadian grizzly and the white bear of 


the North—timber wolf, puma, lion and 


| leopard. I had never shot the ordinary 


black bear, simply because I know him so 
well; it would be like killing an old friend. 
And I had never had—and probably never 
will have—an opportunity to shoot a 
jaguar, the spotted cat of South America. 

Of course, I would shoot other tigers, 
if the chance offered. It would not hurt 
my conscience to kill half a dozen of these 
great striped deer-slayers, potential cattle- 
killers and man-eaters. The trip had just 
begun. Adventure lurked beyond the fire- 
light, in those black thickets silvered by 
the rising moon. And somewhere under 
the great trees the Old Man, monarch 
of the jungle, was waiting in ambush be- 
side the game trails. It was a thrilling 
possibility. 

There followed many minor adventures. 
We flushed the sambur from his bed be- 
side the woodland pools; we met a herd 
of red wild oxen, large as African buf- 
falo and second only to the great sladang 
among the horned animals of the world; 
we scared the wild boars from their glut- 
tonous feeding under the fruit trees. 
Night after night we heard wild elephants 
trumpeting in their thick jungles of palm. 
One evening we found them in the tall 
elephant-grass of an abandoned Moi 
plantation and stampeded them, blaring 
and squealing. 

One minor adventure just missed major 
disaster. I was stealing through the 
jungle, with two Mois behind me, trying 
to get a glimpse of an elephant herd 
which was crashing brush and trumpet- 
ing in a near-by palm thicket. Suddenly 
there was a sharp hiss, ten feet in front 
of me, like a steam jet. 

No one could imagine a more malig- 
nant, wicked sound. I have known many 
fearless hunters, men like Bwana Cottar 
and Francis DeFosse, but have yet to see 
the man of iron who could hear that 
fiendish threat in the preternatural silence 
of the jungle without a shiver of horror 
all the way down his spine. It called up 
all the half- forgotten terrors that lurk in 
the labyrinths of the germ- -plasm—passed 
down to us from before Adam. There’s 
no doubt that I jumped backward a clean 
three feet. 

At the same instant a sinister flat head 


| reared up nearly a yard off the ground, 


yellowish- brown 


supported by a 
nine-foot 


tilian body. It was a 


rep- 
king 
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cobra—the most deadly, venomous, dan- 
gerous and malignant snake of the Asiatic 
continent. 

Only a fool would attack such a snake 
with a club. His movements are swifter 
than the human eye can follow, swifter 
than a salmon in the water or a swallow 
in the air. Only an expert fencer could 
parry that evil, lashing head. And if once 
those short hy podermics injected their 
venom into a man’s veins, he was doomed 
as certamly as though he had a rifle bullet 
in his heart. He would curl _up_and die 
like a poisoned rat, possibly in five min- 
utes, certainly in ten. 

The sensible thing to have done would 
have been to back off and let the fiend 
go his evil way. No doubt he would have 
lowered his head and crept off. But who 
can be sensible in a moment like this? A 
man reacts according to his basic chem- 
istry, his inmost instincts, without one 
second’s thought. I was bitterly afraid of 
the devil, and my first and only impulse 
was to kill him in self-defense. 

On my belt was a heavy .38 revolver— 
a left-hand wheeler, as the Southern 
darkies call them—to use as a last resort 
in emergencies, a jammed rifle or a hand- 
to-hand fight with animals. Without stop- 
ping to think, I snatched this out of the 
holster and fired at the evil flat head. 

I am not a crack revolver shot. Ordi- 
narily I can make a fair score by meticu- 
lous aiming. In this case, I did not aim 
at all, but shot like a tenderfoot, in the 





IN the June issue the “Narrow-* 
est Escape from Death” story 
is entitled “A LUCKY BREAK.” 
George W. Folta, old-time Alask- 
an bear hunter, has a close call 
with a grizzly. 











general direction of the enemy. By all the 
rules I should have missed him by at least 
a foot. But as luck would have it—the 
weird luck of Asia—the lead tore through 
the neck, just below the head. 

It should have killed the reptile in- 
stantly. Why it did not, I still cannot 
explain. The wicked head dropped, the 
long body began to writhe, and then to 
my horror—I can’t think of any milder 
word to suit the case—the mangled, half- 
dead thing started for me! 

For sheer malignity, I had never seen 
anything like it. The sideways threshings 
of the reptile, in its effort to hurl for- 
ward to attack, were convulsive in their 
violence. But somehow the long body 
would not properly obey the murderous 
will in the ugly flat head. The mangled 
nerves did not carry the message true. 
Although the creature whipped the 
ground in frenzy, it advanced at a com- 
paratively slow pace—no faster than a 
man could walk. It was this fact that 
saved me from possibly serious trouble. 
Ordinarily the king cobra can dart like 
a whip-lash. A sudden lunge at un- 
impaired speed might have ended with his 
fangs in my flesh. 

I did not want that threshing demon 
around my legs. The idea of remaining 
and fighting it out with him did not ap- 
peal to me in the least. The two Mois 
had already left the vicinity, and I made 
no bones about following them. Only 
when the snake and I were separated by 
fifty feet did I even look over my shoul- 


er 

I could still see him, w hipping the un- 
derbrush. I fancied I could see his wicked 
eyes, glittering like broken glass. Pres- 


ently the sound grew less. The furious 
lashings of his tail began to die away. 
I thought that he was done for, but took 
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QUINN-KIT 


ARRY ERS KIT 





Carry-all lid for creel—has compartments 

for everything the fly fisherman needs. 
Two styles—for Eyed Flies, and Snelled 

Flies. Fits, and can be supplied complete 


, Baby Broadhead Creel 

» Reed Creel 

, Japanese Creel 

., Reed Broadhead Creel 

Lid alone is heavy gauge aluminum. Weighs only 2 tbs. 
Write today for price and details, 
LARRY QUINN & CO. 

A-5 2249 N. 2ist St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


FISHING TACKLE 


NEW COMPLETE Catalog 
Now Ready 


With spring at his door step, 
the angler’s fancy naturally turns 
to the lure of the Trout, Salmon 
and Tarpon. His success and en- 
joyment are largely dependent 
upon preparation, especially in 
the selection of just the right 
For this reason, we recommend 


Edward vom Hofe Brand 
of Custom Built Tackle 


Send 10¢ (in coin or stamps) to cover mail- 
ing of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


Edward vom Hofe é& Co. Inc. 


Established 1867 : 
92-A Fulton Street New York City 
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No More Nasty * No More 
Stabs and Jabs [*s's * Damaged Hooks 


A compact filing system for snelled fish-hooks and 
a drawer for your license, sinkers, flies, loose 
hooks and other small tackle. Fits all pockets, is 
instantly accessible. A joy, pride and protection 
for real fishermen. An indispensable accessory for 
your tackle box. Rustproof. Satin finished Aluminum 
and Brass. Complete satisfaction or money back. 
Price $1.00. At your Dealer or write direct. 
SWANBERG & CAMPBELL, MFRS. 
5124 N. Kildare Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Buy now and receive free a self-locking belt attachment 
















TELLS ALL ABOUT LIVE AND ARTIFICIAL BAITS 
Master fisherman reveals secrets success- 
ful angling, interesting and instructive 

Fishing Hints,’’ suggestions—ways to 
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catch fish day and night, different loca- 
tions—analyzed for results. Rip 
out this ad and mail with 


VEX BAIT CO., 2015 N. Main St. 


Harleya~ FLW CASE 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc 


rind appeals to 
theirappetites.Will 
atch fish. Reg. 


39c. 
“Bayten, Ohio 








A substantial fly case of rubberized 
material. 5 window pockets for carry- 
ing flies. Closed pockets for leaders, 
hooks, ete. And leader mois stener 
compartment, Size 4” x 9”. Catalog 
FREE, 
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Dept. FS-5F 


Erie, Pa. 


no chances. Stealing up within twenty 
feet, I took a steady rest over a sapling 
and put a .404 rifle bullet through his 
diabolical brain. 

The country was overrun with leopards. 
Every day we saw their big tom-cat 
tracks in the trail; one middle-sized 
leopard visited our camp practically every 
night. He was not hunting us, but the 
three worthless dogs belonging to the 
Mois. The natural antipathy between the 
leopard and the domestic dog is almost 
as bitter, as malignant and as implacable 
as that between the dog and the wolf. It 
is a well-known fact in all the hunting 
lands of the Old World that a leopard 
will spend night after night, with the 
most tireless persistence, trying to am- 
bush this hereditary enemy. 

Why? No naturalist has ever ex- 
plained. It is not sufficient to say that a 
leopard is particularly fond of canine 
chops. Ordinarily, meat is meat to a 
leopard; like all other wild things, he 
will take the line of least resistance. The 
cat that haunted our camp lay for our 
dogs either through some feline notion of 
sport, or because of a congenital hatred 
for the whole canine clan. Certainly he 
was not starving; the country around was 
thronging with barking deer and wild pig. 
The leopard himself was an active animal 
in his prime; we caught glimpses of him 
from time to time. 

The show would always start sometime 
after midnight. The whinnying of the 
horses and the sullen lowing of the oxen 
would waken me. Then the dogs would 
begin to howl. Presently they would come 
sneaking, bellies on the ground, into my 
tent, 
their eyes. I would get up, put on my 
headlight and sneak about camp, but 
although more than once I saw evil blue 
eyes burning in the darkness they always 
winked out before I could shoot. 

The Asiatic leopard is a fine trophy, 
but hard to get. He is a night feeder, 
and usually kills his own meat. It is not 
worth while to try to lie for him with 
dead bait. Sometimes he can be killed by 
ty ing out a live goat or dog and waiting 
in ambush with a flashlight, but even this 
is a doubtful chance. If he comes at all, 
he springs on the animal, tears the rope 





N the next instalment of “IN 

THE LAND OF THE SLA- 
DANG,” Edison Marshall has a 
hair-raising encounter with a lone 
bull and realizes*his ambition to 
take what he declares to be the 
trophy of trophies. 











from its neck in one jerk, and is gone. 
If the rope holds, he suspects the trap 


and vanishes as quickly and as myste- | 


riously as he came. The hunter rarely 
has time to flick on his light and shoot. 
He is very unlikely to get the leopard, 
but he has every possibility of getting a 
dose of jungle fever, and he is certain of 
enough mosquito and ant bites to keep 
him scratching the rest of the trip. 

Yet one evening I had a first-rate 
chance at a leopard skin. Francis De- 
Fosse, scouting from an auxiliary camp, 
sent word that one of the big cats had 
attacked the carcass of a sambur laid 
down for tigers. I rode over to join him, 
arriving in the middle of the afternoon. 
We planned to steal up on the carcass 
just before dark, with the hope of catch- 
ing the leopard at his meal. 

But we started a little too soon. The 
jungle night had a begun to fall when 
we dipped into the little glade where the 
bait lay. We should have waited, but 


and the terror of the wild was in | 
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Red Head 
has a brand p a 
outfit for you... 


And it’s some outfit! .. different from 
anything we’ve ever made before. 


@ Look at that coat! Just right for boots or 
waders. Tailored attractively of special aero- 
plane fabric. ..light in weight yet water- 
proofed togive protection from spring 
showers ... protection from sun and insects, 
too. Ten handy pockets. No. 50F $7 00 
Red Head “Bantam” Fishing Coat . 
@ Those breeches will get your okay, too 
. the minute you try them on. Large roomy 
seat and legs—for comfort. Outside rein- 
forcements—for protection. On and off in 
a jiffy because of era are! $4. 00 


knee. No. F 

@ Take a = oy at “that cap, too. It 

completes the outfit. Brim stitched to form 

visor in front . . . back can be turned down 

for protection when desired. a 4 .00 

40F “Bantam” Fishing Cap 

@ Need a creel? Our No. 14 is a dandy. 

Collapsible . . . it packs. Forest-brown 

standard duck with single flap. Tackle 
pocket. Fine mesh copper wire screen in 
»ttom. Strap and buckle _——— 

Web sling strap. Price. . 85c 


ASK YOUR 
to show you these new Red Head ‘fishing 
items .. . and cases, ree! cases, bas- 
ket straps, too. If he can't supply you, 
order from us. 


RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
929 W. Chicago Avenue Chicago 


Mokers of the famous 
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Hildebrandt’s 
and I°ll Give You Fish 


They spin so easy . . . the slight- 
est motion sets them going... 
always ready for action in ANY 
water... river, lake or trout 
stream, 

Four shapes of blades and 3 
thousand and one combinations of 
sizes and colors of finishes and flies. 

And a NEW ONE — Hilde- 
brandt’s FLICKER SPINNER — 
positively wicked on bass... @ 
brand-new spinner with action 

> galore! that game fish just CAN'T 
resist. (Sample 35c.) 

Pan fish or game fish... there’s a size for 
them all and Hildebrandt’s will produce when 
other baits do and when other baits don’t — 
you can use them bait casting, fly-fishing, 
trolling or on a common cane pole. 

Hildebrandt’s HINTS for 1932 tells you 
about the new baits and the old ones; tells you 
how to get best results — lots of pictures — 
send for your FREE COPY — do it now! 


HILDEBRANDT 


352 High Street Logansport, Ind. 
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Send Today For 
MAX COOK’S 1932 CATALOGUE 


Bargains like this and thousands of other ne- 
cessities for every fisherman and hunter at 


1932 new rock bottom cut prices. 


OUTING AUTOMATIC 





One piece round edge construct Maroon 
finish baked on enamel, seamless and leak- 
proof. Two cantilever automatic trays with 6 
and 9 compartments. 

Corbin lock 
and key 









No. 
1521 


21 inches long 
7 inches high 
6!/2 inches wide 
No. 1516 same as above only 16” long, reguiar $6.00 
retail price cut to $3.00. 
RECOGNIZED NATION WIDE 

We serve you as if located in your home town thru 
our catalogue and parcel-post service. 


VY dole) Seeriyas 


Gooos CO. 
1653E Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


» Cant 


with an Ordinary 


To make a fly settle naturally upon the water 
requires good equipment as well as skill 
Successful fishermen KNOW this—that’s why 
they select a rod correctly balanced, active and 
sensitive—having plenty of backbone PLUS 
maximum power per ounce of weight—in short, 
a GRANGER rod! You, too, will ENJOY a 
Granger—and take pride in it too—berause 
Granger Ownership marks the fisherman who 
KNOWS HIS BUSINESS! Ask your dealer 
to show you one. Reasonably Priced—$15 to $55. cqgp, 


GOODWIN GRANGER COMPANY 
441 Grant Street Denver, Colo. 


Soon 83950 


price cut to 
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| scared 


Rod 4 


| sounds that we heard from the thicket 
| cost us the last of our patience and made 
| us hurry on. The jungle-cocks, which 
| make it their business to keep track of 


their ancient enemies, were cackling like 
so many domestic hens in the trees. We 
assumed that the leopard was already at 
the feast. 

Francis dropped behind—the fewer the 
feet, the better the chance of a successful 
stalk. I crept on to the bait. But just as 
I was peering through the vines there 
came a harsh cough beside me, like a 
dull saw going through a board; then the 
little rustle-rustle of branches as some 
light-footed, sinuous animal stole away. 

I had come just too soon. The leopard 
had drawn near the bait, but with his 
usual caution had stopped to reconnoiter. 
No doubt he had seen me stealing through 
the thickets. 

Even so, the jungle did not send me 
home without a thrill. The god that rules 
the Indo-China forests is the god of the 
unexpected—nothing ever turns out quite 
as planned, and there is a series of sur- 


| prises for the invading hunter from dawn 
| till dark. Its idea seems to be to kill the 


alien if possible, and if not, to make him 
a nervous wreck from insects, jungle 
fever and thrills. 

As I was gazing forlornly after the 
vanished leopard there was a_ sudden 
crash of branches over my head, and a 


| heavy body struck the earth not twenty 


feet off. I think I made the record stand- 
ing broad jump. I am sorry I didn't 
measure the distance between my last two 
sets of footprints—the figures would have 
supplied Ripley with another “Believe it 
or not.” As my eyes bulged out and my 
hair stood up I caught one glimpse of 
a tawny form as big as a young collie 
racing off between the trees. It was a 
large civet-cat. 

Obviously he had been snatching a 
hasty meal on the bait. When he sensed 
the approach of his big cousin, he took 
to the tree. The leopard had scared him, 
I had scared the leopard, and he had 
me. Such is life in the Indo- 
China jungle—one scare after another 
for the entire population of man and beast. 

(To be continued) 


A QUESTION OF WEIGHT 
(Continued from page 27) 


on the pearl affair and used it exclusively 
until I lost it—but that comes later. Jan 
seemed to have the best results with a 
red and white spoon. I do not believe that 
we took a single pike under two pounds; 
but when I say “took,” I mean we brought 
them to net, although none was per- 
mitted to ride with us. The idea of carry- 
ing a fish over a portage is absurd when 
a meal’s sufficiency can be taken wherever 
one happens to be camping. 

We greeted the portage sign at East 
Bearskin around noon. Within a few 
yards of the wharf was an apparently 
deep, narrow stream which obviously 
emptied into the next lake. Our Kansas 
minds got to work. We gave way to that 
ever-prevailing human tendency to at- 
tempt to do something more easily. Oh 
yes, our original motive to condition our- 
selves thoroughly was slipping. Follow- 
ing our dry-country reasoning, we shortly 
found ourselves stranded in the middle of 
the stream, which had shallowed and 
broadened. Deep muskeg hindered and 
dense brush scratched us as we struggled 
to gain the portage path. One can gener- 
ally bank on the fact that the Govern- 
ment rangers are right. 

We lay down our duffle on the pier of 
East Bearskin Lake. I looked at Jan. He 
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was panting like a hound. He lay back 
| on the hewn logs and groaned. For at 
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least half an hour we rested limply. Sud. 
denly I saw a pair of monstrous pike 
cruising by about forty feet off the end 
of the wharf. The sight was like wine 
to an exhausted body. 

Picking up my casting rod, I shot my 
lure out beyond them, causing it to re- 
turn directly over them. Back it came, 
above their noses; now one, two, three 
feet past them. Then, slowly at first 
but with increasing momentum, both yi- 
cious fish flashed madly at the scintillating 
pearl, actually jockeying with one another. 


HE big buck struck the trailing hook 
squarely and got two barbs in his 
jaws, while his mate hit the spoon on a 
glance and drove to one side. Soon the 
buck pike, weighing approximately fifteen 
pounds, was lashing in the shallows near 
the wharf, but not for long. Jan aided me 
in removing the hook, and presently the 
fish was back again with his better half, 
We finally shoved off on East Bearskin, 
but with what agony! My neck was so 
stiff that I could scarcely turn my head 
to one side. Muscles cramped each time 
I swung my paddle. The bed roll directly 
behind me often had a weary back resting 
against it. 

An early and somewhat hasty camp was 
made that night. After a meal consisting 
largely of canned fruit and vegetables, 
we rolled in our blankets, and were soon 
deep in a troubled sleep. Morning found 
us barely able to move. After a meal 
which was both breakfast and dinner we 
were skimming the lake in a weary fash- 
ion. A warm sun beat down; so we re- 
moved our shirts and allowed sore 
muscles to absorb some delicious warmth. 

The end of the lake came along all too 
soon. Here there was no wharf, and we 
had to lift our craft over sharp rocks. 
Then we saw a cheering sight—the sheen 
of water not fifty yards distant. But it 
was all an unholy jest! The water ahead 
proved to be nothing more than a swampy 
connecting lake less than four hundred 
yards in length. At the far end a green 
and white sign blazed the fact that Alder 
Lake was still eighty rods away. 

On this portage my herculean com- 
panion was carrying the canoe ahead 
of me. Through muskeg and up a steep 
hill I followed his footsteps, wondering 
how he was ever able to negotiate the 
hairpin turns of the trail. At the top of 
the rise I came upon the canoe lying in- 
verted on the ground and Jan prone under- 
neath it, panting heavily with closed eyes. 
This may sound strange, but it was no 
joke; nor did we arrive at the end of 
the portage for almost an hour. 

Mechanically we repacked the craft 
and settled down heavily upon the wicker 
seats. But before we did so I felt the need 
to take up a notch in my belt. Jan followed 
suit. And, strangely, two sweaty, grimy 
faces smiled at one another. 

Those smiles proved to be our mental 
turning point, and reflected upon us physt- 
cally. Our original motive returned and 
gave us strength. In fact, we were am- 
bitious enough to drop a lure in Alder 
Lake, where we caught our first salmon- 
trout. This lake has the reputation of 
being the best on our particular route for 
namaycush, and our experiences verify it 

I happened to catch the first fish m 
Alder Lake. From the instant he st 
I could tell this was not a pike. He fo 
entirely in the depths and was a lusty 
little fellow, as young members of the 
species sometimes are. It is when they 
get to be fifteen, twenty-five, or thirty 
five pounds that they frequently become 
sullen, sluggish fellows, uninteresting €X- 
cept for their size. One always likes to 
catch a big fish, however, even though tt 
does come in after the fashion of a log. 
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a Heddon 
WINONA STRINGER 


No lifting a flopping, drip- 
ping mass of fish when you 
want to put on another one 
-—no danger of losing your 
“big one’’—no danger of 
sticking your fingers. Indi- 
vidual detached metal 
snaps (like safety pins) at- 
tach to both lips of fish in 
such a_way that they stay 
alive. These snaps are then 
threaded onto stringer. M 
All Heddon- bate ee 
the new “‘disgorge-ruler’’ 
QUICKER AND EA’ eR” 
You disgorge hook, measure fish and 
string it in one operation. 

‘he rear end of the metal point is 
notched, making an effective dis- 
gorger. and the whole 6-inch point is 
ruled into half inchesfora quick, j 
handy fish measure. 

The pe Hieddon- Winona Stringer comes com- 
plete. It consists of a 6-foot cord with the new 
metal point, disgorge-ruler, and detachable 
# bottom ring, together with 10 detached 

snaps. Price 5c. If your dealer cannot sup- jj N te 

pl you. order direct from factor ts 

Perec! tells what bait to use, and Ball 
enand how touselt. Write today: ag jog. here 
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Cash Prizes 
and 


Free Mounting 
by James L. Clark 
1932 Championship 
ontest for Fishermen 


Enter your Big Fish. Trophies remain yours. Awards 
will be made for the best specimens delivered to the 
Studios for mounting before April 1933. The fish: 





Black Bass, Trout, Salmon, Muskalonge, Pike, Tar- 
pon, Sailfish, Bonefish, Bluefish 
The judges will be: Dr. John T. Nichols, noted 


scientist and authority on game — Mr. Van 

Campen Heilner, well-known angler. 

Field & Stream; Mr. Ed. R. Hewitt, 
trout and. fly fishing. 

rite today for Folder giving full details and instruc- 

mgee describing Taxidermy by James L. Clark. 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc. 
705-715 Whitlock Avenue, New York 


ssociate editor 
authority on 











MAC ROSS NATURE BUGS 





(SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE) 
Earth Beetle - Willow - Bee - Gnat - June Bug 


Trout galore! A limit catch every day with the MacRoss 
Nature Bug. A killer sure! Fish this bug wet . . . plunk 
it in the water like a bug falls from atreeand . 
a strike every time. You don’t have to be a casting ex- 
pert. It’s easy. The bug hooks ‘em, you pull ’em in. 

At your sports goods shop, or direct from... 


D.W. KING & CO., Call Bidg., Dept F-1,San Francisco, Cal. 





oo COAT 





5" lightweight serviceable 
rubber coat for fishermen 
and outdoor folks. Folds 
eost Sana pocket size package. 
Pate Weighs only 20 ounces. 
Slips on over head like a 
shirt and closes with Talon 
fastener. Buttons tight 
around neck. Made of 
Dull Finished Black Rubber on 
fine tan sheeting double coated. 
Shirred elastic cuffs for tight 
fit. Fully reinforced. Length 32 
in. Give weight when ordering. 
Sold on money a guarantee. 
CATALOG FRE 

HARLEY WICKHAM co. 
Dept. FS 5-C Erie, Pa. 























$1.25 


West of Miss. 
Per Pair 


West of Miss Trout Fishermen 
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5e extra UseFit-UCreeperswhenfish- | 
ing in Rocky Streams. Avoid 
slipping and causing injury. 
Went 1155 of. per ram 
Will fit any size or any 
kind of Men's Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no screws 
bo loosen or tighten. Ask 
or circular illustrating 
wer Full Line of Creepers. 

STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y. 


Patented 


- zowie! | 


We passed two nights at Alder Lake, 
recuperating and trolling with weighted 
leaders for namaycush. We had fair luck, 
but for those who might be contemplating 
a trip into the Arrowhead country let 
me state that the salmon-trout are far 
| more interesting in the spring, when they 
may be taken nearer the surface by simply 
casting. 

Strangely, the second morning we were 


portages. We were commencing to an- 
ticipate new paths, new vistas, new silent 
songs offered by the purple and red of 
evening or the rose and gold of morning. 
Afloat shortly after sunrise, we cruised 
through ,some narrows just in time to 
catch a fawn swimming across the lake. 
I say “catch,” but I merely touched its 
head and stroked its soft back. What a 
graceful swimming stroke it had and 
what intelligent eyes! As we grated shore 
by its side the fawn gave two great 
| bounds, then stopped at the edge of the 
| bush, turning dilating nostrils and re- 
proachful eyes upon us. I think I heard 
the words: “Well, of all the nerve!” 
The lug from Alder Lake to Pine 
| Lake is long and difficult, but somehow 
| we accomplished it with seemingly very 
little effort. Indeed, at the end of the 
portage we did not rest, but repacked and 
| shoved off immediately. The whole ad- 
venture had taken on a new light. The 
wild seemed glorious, and we were happy. 
That night, camping at the portage from 
Pine Lake to John Lake, we suffered 
our first mishap. While we were out after 
|a supper’s worth of fish some animal 
| ravaged our sugar supply and left the 
greater part of it scattered about. Now 
if there is any thing a wilderness trav eler 
will miss greatly it is sugar, for he is 
constantly burning up the materials in 
| his bedy which are so quickly and ade- 
quately replaced by eating sweets. There 
is no denying the fact that this loss cut 
| our excursion short by several days. 
We sang along the trail, whether on 
| land or water. It was good to be alive, 
|to appreciate the God-given wonders 
| surrounding us. It gave something of a 








eager to be on the trail, portages or no | 











feeling of supremacy over Nature to be | 


| able to shoulder heavy packs and nego- 
tiate the most difficult ways without great 
| concern, 


O passed the days. We went to bed and 
| got up with the sun. And we ate but 
| two meals a day, despite the fact that 
it is common knowledge that the more 
physical effort a man puts forth the more 
nourishment he requires. Since our im- 
plements and grub had to be packed so 
securely, 
a heavy breakfast before loading up and 


veloped. 

John Lake, lying just beyond Pine 
Lake, was the farthest extremity of our 
journey. It is in the shape of a horseshoe, 
and as we progressed from one end to 
the other the prow of our craft changed 
its direction for good. We would return 
by means of another series of lakes 
lying parallel to the lakes we had just 
traversed. 

East Pike Lake came next, then West 
Pike Lake, where we were lost for almost 
half a day. We became sidetracked by 
| an outlet which carried us into another 
small lake from which there was no 





portage that we could recognize. Only | 


after returning up the watercourse were 
we able to push on to Emby Lake. 
Now we were again on popular waters. 
(Continued on page 86) 


we found it convenient to eat | 


a dinner along about five o’clock at which | 
time we generally halted for the day. | 
But I truly believe, also, that our stomach | 
capacities were becoming smaller as our | 
abdominal muscles hardened up and de- | 





LAME MUSCLES 
WONT CATCH 
TOMORROW'S FISH 


LWAYS something to take the joy out 
of life—and sore, stiff muscles can 
certainly do it. 

But don’t give the unaccustomed exer- 
tions of those first few days in the thick 
timber chance to cut into your woods- 
man’s holiday. Just toss that handy little 
Absorbine Jr. bottle into your rucksack— 
now. 

Absorbine Jr. knows how to make mus- 
cles and tendons behave. Try it. See how 
it brings quick relief, how it eases and 
soothes, how it helps pain disappear, and 
reduces swelling and inflammation. Learn 
what blessed comfort Absorbine Jr. can 
give to tired, aching feet, too. 

For 40 years now, Absorbine Jr. has 
doctored sportsmen and woodsmen alike 
when they were deep in the woods and far 
from other help. It sure is mighty handy 
liniment when muscles kick up. And it’s 
an excellent antiseptic healing aid for 
minor cuts, wounds, burns, bruises, and 
scratches, 

See to it that this safe, effective liniment 
of so many uses goes along when you fol- 
low the blaze. At all druggists’— $1.25. 
Write for free sample to W.F. Young, Inc., 
317 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In 
Canada: Lyman Building, 
Montreal. 


Checks “Athlete’s Foot” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the 
ringworm germ which causes 
*Athlete’s Foot,” that itching, 
scaly, or soft moist condition 
between the toes. Apply full 
strength at first sign of in- 
fection. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, 
muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 
sprains, abrasions 
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ON JUDGING A BOAT 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HY is it that all of us males 

feel so confident of our ability 

to pass judgement upon any 

craft that floats? With what 
glib certainty do we express our views 
as if what we say constitutes the final 
word, the verdict from which there is 
no appeal! The saving factor in it i 
however, that we don’t agree. If we did, 
what an uninteresting array of one-design 
craft we would have! And progress? 
There just wouldn't be any. 

For various reasons, each of us strong- 
ly favors a certain type of boat. And for 
different reasons we 
disparage others, 
especially those in ad- 


1s, 


jacent classifications. 
The canoeist who 
loves the long, rhyth- 


mic stroke of the pad- 
dle and the quiet of 
inland streams and 
rural scenes, resents 
the outboard as natur 
ally as the outboard 
owner smiles loftily as 
he passes swiftly the 


creeping canoe. The 
owner of a_ cruiser 
likewise feels a mild 


resentment toward the 
dashing runabout and 
its wave which rocks 
his heavier boat, just 
the runabout man 
feels a certain superi- 
ority over the slow- 
er cruiser. And in 
all cases, each is right! 
They wrangle among 
themselves, use choice 
epithets when a boat of 
another type disturbs 
them at their beloved pastimes and yet, 
because all are boatmen, there is an 
underlying camaraderie which is one of 
the most delightful aspects of the sport. 

Still, despite this feeling of comrade- 
ship, we are divided up into classes, 
according to the types of boats we own 
—or intend to own when we can. Those 
who plan on buying a boat almost always 
know long beforehand what type of boat 
they intend to acquire. They may not 


as 


have made up their minds as to the exact 
design, size, layout—or from what build- 
er’s ways it will come. Those who want 
speed and thrills only, long to own the 
fastest runabouts or racing hydroplanes. 
Those who wish to enjoy the amateur 
sailor’s f 


sport because of a love of the 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











water like that of the sailor for the sea, 
want a sailing craft, with an auxiliary mo- 
tor tucked away out of sight, to bring 
them home when the winds fail. Those 
who desire to escape from the crowded, 
strenuous life of urban existence and long 
for the quiet of weekends spent with 
friends or family anchored in some quiet 
nook with wooded shores, want a cruiser. 


r * Wiliege- > 
coming popular everywhere 


Available waters on which we neces- 
sarily have to take our sport also make 
a lot of difference. And with many sports- 
men, boating is not the main considera- 
tion. They desire the boat merely as an 
adjunct to their favorite sport of hunting 
or fishing. With the majority of these, 
a power boat is the best and most con- 
venient means of reaching good fishing 
or shooting grounds. With fishermen, a 
boat often is needed only after a motor car 
has taken them to some isolated lake or 
stream. Yet to meet these various re- 
quirements, good and efficient boats of 
all types await the sportsman’s choice, 
according to his particular needs and 
limitations. 

But in judging a boat, after we have 





A stock racer of the new tiny 125-cubic-inch hydroplane class which is be- 
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started in to choose some specific model 
of the pet design, we must get down to 
some serious and accurate thinking. Does 
this particular type of boat meet the con- 
ditions of the available waters? For in- 
stance, a deep-draft boat may be consid- 
ered for water, only part of which is 
deep enough for it. There may be many 
attractive coves and inlets where we 
would like to anchor, but the draft would 
forbid it. There may be many tributaries 
to the main body of water, up which we 
would like to go exploring, but which are 
too shallow for a deep-draft boat. And if 
we don’t think of these sort of things be- 
forehand, how keen will be our regret to 
find it out after we have the boat on hand! 
And what constant annoyance we may 


have dodging  shal- 
lows and shoals over 
which other boats of 


lighter draft go gaily 
and in safety! 


ND if the water is 

frequently whipped 
up into quite a sea by 
prevailing winds, how 
quickly we can get 
“fed up” on _ the 
pounding of a fast 
boat against the waves, 
the clouds of spray 
that the wind may 
sometimes blow back 
on the passengers, as 
we turn the boat in 
speed! And how tired 
we may get of running 
in under the lee shore 
to avoid the roughness 
out in the middle! 





one A long list of such 
~ ~— regrets can be cata- 


logued by taking the 
varied known con- 
ditions of local wa- 
ters and the wrong 
type of boat for them. And yet every year 
a certain percentage of the buyers ot 
boats make just such errors. It is true 
that we always want a bigger or faster 
boat than the one we can afford. That 
applies to practically everybody. And no 
amount of premeditation can remedy the 
situation. 

Appearance, too, often swings the de- 
cision as to the particular boat we de- 
cide upon. To a degree, it should. It is 
generally true that a competently designed 
boat is symmetrical in form to the eye 
of the layman, both as to outboard pro- 
file and general balance and smoothness 
of line. And it is a pleasure to own a 
boat that you love to look at as you ap- 
proach in your dinghy or the club launch. 
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There is a two-fold question which 
every prospective boat owner should ask 
himseli—and try to answer truthfully. 
Am I in a position to maintain this boat 
properly? She requires fuel to operate 
and a certain amount of care, not only 
jn operation, but in upkeep. If the owner 
neglects one little thing after another that 
should be attended to—lets the paint get 
bad, leaks go unattended to, lockers go 
ar oil accumulate in the bilge 


Two kinds of power on this 14-footer. 
Take your choice 


until the planking is saturated with it, 
the wiring on the engine get soaked in 
oil, and such things—he simply has no 
right to expect the boat to give him as 


long and pleasurable service as the man | 


who watches and takes care of these 
things. If he cannot employ someone to 
do them for him, he must do them him- 
selfi—as most of us do. In fact, the major- 
ity wouldn’t want it otherwise. 

Then comes the second half of that 
question in regard to maintaining the 
boat properly—zwill I do it? I have seen 
men who have boats that ought to last 
them a life-time neglect them so in such 
particulars that the boats gave frequent 
trouble, and what does such owner do 
besides swear over his boat? He usually 
blames the builder and talks about how 
quickly the boat got old and cranky. He 
calls it a “slick-up job” and other terms 
no more complimentary—or true—in 
many cases. This man is not only the 
worst enemy to his own success in the 
sport, he is an enemy to the whole sport. 
The result is he soon sells the boat, and 
then finds that because she has not been 
kept in condition, she has a lower re- 
sale value than he thought or had been 
told. He’s “stuck” again, he thinks. And 
he is—only he “stuck” himself. 


HE man who buys a boat after care- 
4d ful consideration of types, models, 
sizes, as well as prices, and is careful to 
get full instructions from salesmen and 
more experienced boat owners as to proper 
care of his boat in season and out of 
season, is the man most likely to find 
boating a sport of sports. In seeking this 
information, however, he should be care- 
ful. He must discount some of almost 
every salesman’s talk of a boat as of a 
motor car—or anything else. There is 
always a modicum of im: agin ation in ev ery 


promise of performance, in either land 
or water vehicles . Such terms as “sea- 
worthy,” “fast,” “snappy” and other fav- 
orite adjectives, are all relative terms. 


And the buyer who shows that he expects 
the ultimate in all possible boat qualities 
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TODAY’S BEST 
INVESTMENT 
in Health and Pleasure 


a 











Nothing will give you and your family 


so big a return per do 
enjoyment as this 32 


mahogany, and emb 
LEVEL RIDING prin 
olutionized motor b 
It’s priced at only 


-mile, 6-passenger 
runabout—built of genuine Philippine 


Chris-Craft for 


“795 


liar in health and 


odying the new 
ciple that has rev- 
oat performance. 
$795 (F. O. B). 


est dealer will demonstrate. 


There is also an 18-footer at $1095, 
and 21, 25 and 27-footers from $1795 
up. All are boats of unusual cruising 
radius—built for any water. The near- 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
1005 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 


See that you get a ride in a Chris-Craft—and send for our free booklet 


Please send me information about the new LEVEL RIDING 


CHRIS-CRAFT 
CORPORATION 
1005 Detroit Road 


Algonac, Michigan 





Chris-Craft. 1 am interested in a ........ 


Name 


-ft. Runabout. 





Street 7 





City. State 












F.0.B,. 
Detroit 


Cross 4 


Cycle, 
Cylinder, Class C Motor, 


Twin 





Everything you’ve wanted 
in an outboard motor! 


Cross 4 Cycle Superiority 


The remarkable Cross 4 Cycle, Twin 
motor has revolutionized all former standards. 


of operation. These are facts. 


Cy _o% 





Class C 
ew perform- 
ance—new economy—new starting ease—new dependability 
—new slow trolling speed—new quietness—nez w simplicity 


Saves 90% Oil—50% Gas 


3uilt like your automobile engine, on the 4 cycle principle. 
No mixing of oil with gas. 2 qts. oil last 50 hours. Pressure 


lubrication to bearings. No vibration. All 
only 95 Ibs. Exclusive Hi-Vape manifold. 


and safe. 
ture today. 


aluminum. | 
Runs perfectly at 
all speeds from 100 to 4500 r.p.m. Powerful, speedy, 


Weight 


simple 


Ideal hunting and fishing motor. Send for litera- 


Dealers: Some valuable territory yet open. Wire. 


CROSS MOTOR SALES 
4477 Cass Ave. 


CORPORATION 
Detroit, Mich. 











Builders of Good = for 36 Years 


The FISH-HAWK 


The popular resort and fishing boat in 14, 


16 ft. lengths. A seaworthy boat, eas 


will handle up to a 16-horsepower motor 


at $82, $84 and $86 


| SMELL LAKE BOAT CO., SHELL 


BUILD * — 


We tal you 











snappy 16 to 27 foot boats. Use a 
15 and Ford Motor. Plans, Book of In- 
y to row and structions. Paper Patterns, all for 
Priced $5.00. Booklet free. 
MELROSE BOAT WORKS 
LAKE, WIS. Melrose Park, 11. 


You too can build one of these 












EA-HORSE prices are down to the 
yeni point in Johnson history. 
Quality is up to the highest peak Johnson 
has ever achieved. This is the year of 


all years to buy. 


Take that fishing boat of yours. 
Or your family runabout. Picture what 
it will do with a SEA-HORSE 4 or 12. 
Speed to your heart’s content! Throttle 
down to a troll! And enjoy smooth 
performance in every range. 









UYfour 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 


in 


Outhoar d Motors 
JOHNSON — 
De pendability : 
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This is the YEAR fo BUY 


Both of these brilliant motors possess 
all the improvements that contribute to 
pleasant, carefree, modern outboard mo- 
toring. Alternate firing is achieved with 
parallel twin cylinders. This is an exclu- 
sive Johnson development — engineered 
at great cost to give outboard motoring 
genuine refinement of power-flow. 


Water-cooled Underwater Exhaust, 
combined with Full Pivot Steering 
(another exclusive Johnson advantage), 
Automatic Full Tilting Propeller, Stream- 
line Gear Case, Shock Absorber Cone 
Clutch, Pumpless Cooling and Rotary 
Valve are further refinements found in 
these motors which make for the finest 
type of outboard motoring. 


JOHNSON 
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Go to your Johnson dealer and let 
him demonstrate just how a new SEA- 
HORSE will transform your boat. See 
how little the transformation costs! And 
in the meantime, write for a copy of the 
SEA-HORSE Handy Chart which gives 
complete specifications of the entire 1932 
line of Johnson motors. 

( DEALERS: This is a JOHNSON | 
year. If you are in a territory not already 
% served, write for your copy of “Making % 

Money with Motors” and our Dealer 
| Agreement which spells “Opportunity.” | 


JOHNSON 


MOTOR COMPANY 
1000 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 











FISHERMEN 


In furtherance of the nation-wide effort 
toward fish conservation it is suggested that 
sportsmen use extra caution in propelling 
their boats—either by oars or motors—in 
shore and spawning water during the spawn- 
ing season. Let's all keep as far as possible 
from the habitat of parent fish during the 
period of propagation. 




















your SEA-HORSE ! 










































Above-SEA-HORSE 4 
Below.-SEA-HORSE 12 


Here are the two motors that sports- 
men want! Both have ‘power and 
brilliance. Both are marvelous troll- 
ing motors. And both have the ad- 
vantage of Alternate Firing — for 
smooth performance at a// speeds. 
The SEA-HORSE 4, developing 4 
norma/h.p.,is priced at $145.00.The 
SEA-HORSE 12, developing 8 normal 
h.p., is priced at $165.00. Note that 
these models have Underwater Ex- 
haust combined with Full Pivot Steer- 
ing, a distinct Johnson achievement, 


SEA-HORSE SERIES 


“115” and up 


A brilliant series of motors for every 
outboard need—6 models in all— 
from the world's lightest outboard 
- the super-powerful SEA-HORSE 
32. 


STANDARD SERIES 


as low as $Q'7>° 


Two big values. Light Twin, 3 nor- 
mal horsepower at $97.50. Standard 
Twin, 7 normal horsepower at $135. 
Built for years of gruelling service. 
Both equipped with Underwater Ex- 
haust. Full size gas tanks. And both 
are TWINS—not Single Cylinder. 


All Prices f. o. b, Waukegan 


SFA-HORSES 















Alternate Firing 


Two impulses per revo- 
lution instead of one— 
mainag power flow 100% 
smoother. Subdues motor 
hum to a whisper. Cuts 
starting effort in half. Ex- 
clusive with Johnson. 


Release Charger 


Release charger in big 
SEA-HORSE models, pro- 
vides big gas charge and 
intensified spark, which 
make starting certain. Also 
releases compression from 
one cylinder, cutting start- 
ing effort in half. 


af 7 


Underwater Exhaust 
You would naturally expect 
the SEA-HORSE under- 
water exhaust to be water 
cooled. That's quality. But 
did you know that the light 
SEA-HORSE models have 
full pivot steering combined 
with underwater exhaust? 
That’s achievement. 






Rotary Valve 


The JOHNSON ROTARY 
VALVE, which revolves in 
perfect unison with the 
crankshaft, assures full and 
even charges of gas—even 
at highest engine speeds— 
thereby contributing to 
greater power. 




















New Farr “6-102, equipped with built-in reduction 
gear for heavy cruisers. 


LOW PRICED 


POWER 


for the Launch, Sail Boat, 


Runabout or Cruiser 


Kermath offers a series of husky, rugged, 
thoroughly dependable and _ time-tested 
four and six cylinder motors equipped with 
every accessory, including new type marine 
carburetor, self starter and generator, me- 
chanical fuel pump, reverse gear and clutch. 
If you have a worn-out motor in a sound 
seaworthy boat, one of the new Farr or 
Kermath models will give you ideal per- 
formance and thrifty economy. Send for 
descriptive literature. State size boat you 
have or wish to power. Recommendations 
will be cheerfully given without obligation. 


$370) ~~ 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit,Michigan 

















$225 


COMPLETE WITH MAST, / 
BOOM AND SAIL 


If you haven't learned the 
joy of sailing, try it this , 










year with a Dunphy. / 
This is the sail boat / 
that took the New / 


York Motor Show by 
storm. Boys and girls 
camps, resorts an 
those looking for 
the greatest of 

water sports / 
should inves- / 


tigate thisnew £ 
Dunphy crea- Me 













tion 


Pullman Cruiser...... .....--$ | ,650.00 
Motor Boats......... 645 and up 
Outboard Boats.. $110 to $190 


SN See $50 to $65 
DUNPHY BOAT MFG. COMPANY 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Write for Catalog Dept. O. 
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in the particular one he intends to buy, 
| will probably get all of them promised 


to him. Yet it is a well-known fact, 
in this world of ours, that nothing can 
be supreme in all possible qualities. There 
are certain factors in which something 
may excel, but with a corresponding loss 
in others. The combination outfit can be 
surpassed by specialized types. The speed 
of a hydroplane cannot be combined with 
the seaworthiness and comfort of a cruis- 
er. This is, of course, an extreme ex- 
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ourselves that even the best designers and 
builders cannot overcome the fundamental 
engineering principles involved in boat 
building and operation, and approach the 
judging and choice of a boat with these 
things in mind, how much more pleasure 
we would get out of it! Conservative ex- 
pectations on all points make for pleasant 
surprises, and eliminate disappointments 
later. 

“I don’t expect the maximum of any- 
thing in the boat I am buying,” is a good 
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ample, but I have heard bitter complaints 


from the uninformed about just such 
limitations. 
There are in general two types of 


boats in all fields—the speed types and 
the service models. One is short on the 
qualities of the other—and always will 
be. The speed fiend is up against prob- 
lems which do not worry the owner of 
the service boat. To get the extreme in 
speed out of an outfit, the designer must 
sacrifice other qualities which he would 
like to include in a boat. The builder must 
use materials of lighter weight and less 
strength to meet the requirements. The 
engine must be tuned up to her maximum 
revolutions per minute, which she won't 
be able to hold always with the load as 
wear sets in or poorer fuel is used, carbon 
collects in the cylinders, and other natural 
consequences of operation occur. And yet 
the speed fiend is seldom the man who 
will study his outfit and learn all the 
hundred things necessary to keep such an 
outfit up to condition. He is too eager to 
get the thrill out of running the boat. 
He is impatient of little adjustments, as a 
rule, and when anything goes wrong, how- 
ever small, he blames the builder, the 
engine maker, and the chap who advised 
him to choose the outfit in preference 
to some other. 

If we would only pare down our ex- 
pectations when we get a new boat, tell 








This 62-footer goes 20 miles per rw w ith twin motors of 200 h. p. eac h 


statement of the thought. “I expect her 
to show up well in comparison with others 
of her general design. If she doesn’t, I 
have made the wrong choice, and compari- 
son with other boats will show me where- 
in my choice was not good. But I> will 
be satisfied with less speed than she is 
said to have; I expect her to consume a 
little more fuel than she is said to use; 
I will not drive her at maximum throttle 
all the time; I will watch her engine con- 
dition as well as its performance and try 
to keep it right, in the knowledge that 
moving parts always require attention— 
and that is not the builder’s task when 
the boat is mine. 

These are the words of a careful 
observer of boating before he bought his 
first boat. He had frequented boat clubs 
and had heard a lot about boats in opera- 
tion from owners. He had, no doubt, 
guessed that the average owner puts 
plenty 6f imagination into the statement 
of his boat’s speed. He saw boats in all 
stages of dilapidation and in first- 
class condition. He saw that the whole 
problem was human first and mechanical 
later. And as an owner he doesn’t lurch 
to the other extreme—suffer visibly at 
every scratch that comes to his new paint. 
He knows that use takes some toll, and 
that he can always restore the damage 
later. And he actually does it. And he 
performs his own work, too. 


A DEMOUNTABLE TOP FOR OPEN BOATS 
By Timothy Perkins 


A the dependability of motor boats 
and the enjoyment of “water tour- 
ing” is demonstrated by others, more and 
more of us boat owners feel the lure of 
far places. No matter what kind of boat 
we own, we want to get aboard and start 
for distant anchorages. If we have cruis- 
ers, the overnight accommodations are 
snugly built in, and fuel and food are 
about all we need to provide. That is, 
if the boat had been properly put into 
commission as to condition and equip- 
ment when she was launched at the be- 
ginning of the season. But for those who 





own open motor boats of any type, the 
question of weather protection becomes a 
problem. And most of us think: “If only 
there were a top and side curtains, I'd 
sleep aboard.” 

The sedan runabout—with its perma- 
nent and weather-proof top and sides— 
is frequently adapted for overnight use. 
In fact, such boats are often equipped 
with convertible sleeping accommoda- 
tions, especially in the larger and more 
expensive models. But the smaller run- 
abouts, open boats and outboard craft 
have no such provisions, as a rule. Occa- 
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sionally we see such a boat with a top ] 
adapted from a touring car and as a light 
protection this does very well. However, 
because the width of the cockpit and 
the width of the automobile top seldom 
coincide, few of these are in use compared 


with the large number of open boats 
which ply the waters on pleasure jaunts. 

A little ingenuity on the part of the 
owner can accomplish much toward solv- 
ing this problem and augmenting the 
pleasure he gets out of his boat. He. can 
provide a shelter against the sun’s direct 
rays and rain alike, adding to the com- 
fort of the outfit for both himself and 
his guests. And unless needed, it will not 
be in evidence and can be stowed aboard 
for possible use as an overnight cabin. 


FEW strips of good wood—preferably 

mahogany, but any wood free of 
knots and not easy to split or bend—will 
make the frame. A few square yards of 
khaki-colored canvas of medium weight, 
but tightly woven and of good quality, 
about six or seven sheets of celluloid, a 
few tools, a few small brass hinges, a lot 
of brass screws of the right sizes, a little 
sense of proportion and plenty of patience 
—are about all else required. Unless, how- 
ever, you are an adept at sewing the 
canvas, you may need a little uxorial, 
maternal—or at least feminine, aid in this 
detail. And lacking any such recruits, 
you can get a sail-maker to do it to your 
measurements at no great expense. 

Make your measurements as to the 
width and length of your cockpit, the 
height above your head for the top, and 
set these down on a tablet. From these 
figures you can make up the entire list 
of material required. It is only another 
step to determine just what will be their 
total cost too. 

The first thing to decide is the quanti- 
ties of each material needed. In doing 
this you will also be designing your top. 
I suggest that you make the stanchions 
about two—and not over three—feet apart 
on each side. These should be of strips 
about two inches wide by one inch thick, 
unless the boat is very thin indeed. In 
this you must be guided by a sense of 
proportion, however, remembering that 


you will want the top strong and steady 
—and sightly. 

Construct of this stripping the 
stanchions and top pieces to which they 
hinge at right angles. Thus, the two 
forward stanchions rise from the two for- 
ward corners of the cockpit and hinge 
to a cross-piece at the top. The next two 





| Chicago Agent: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 S. Wabash Ave. 
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NEPTUNE 






WHAT A PRICE! 


WHAT A MOTOR! 


your eye and please your pocket. 


NEPTUNE JUNIOR TWIN— 





Rated 3 H.P., positive pump cooling ZF 

at all speeds. Weight, 45 lbs. waiaatl $86.50 —_ y, 
NEPTUNE IMPROVED TWIN— 

Rated 5 H.P., full ball-bearing, $99 5s ee & 

high compression head  ..................-....-.-- , Po 


NEPTUNE MASTER TWIN— + Vis 


Rated 16 H.P., full ball-bearins, $158 50) J 


high compression head 


MUNCIE GEAR CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
New York Office 1350 Broadway 


eads the World un, 





Just 
what you need—in sizes to meet your demands. 
Don’t let the price deceive you though, for 
the NEPTUNE is built of the best materials— 
with the finest of design—and by skilled 
workmen. You just can’t beat these outboard 
values! Send for full details and check speci- 
fications. Here is an outboard that will take 




















A RUBBER BOAT 
Good for all water sports 


Rolls up like a blanket. Has take-down oars, 

ump. Inflated in 5 minutes. @.Two air cham- 

rs make it non-sinkable—non capsizable. 

@.Lightest and Safest folding boat made. @.Used 

as alifeboat. Portable. Durable. Used by U. S. 

Army and Navy. @ 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
THE FLATO BOAT 


Practical and inexpensive in all ways. 
; bed 
“ The Boat in a Bag 


Send for catalog. Buy through dea 
or factory. 
Rubbercraft Corporation + New Haven,Conn. 


























Pioneer Metal Boats Are Better 





DAN KIDNEY é& SONS, INC. 
West De Pere, Wis., Dept. ‘‘C” 
Builders of famous Green Bay Hunting Boat 
Send for 1931 Circular 


OATS—LOWER PRICES 


catalogue sent on request. 











627 Perry Street 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Middlebury, Indiana 


Never dry out, crack or warp—always ready to use 

Present time demands greater values and Pioneer meets 

the issue squarely with lower prices on a line of boats 

which has been the leader in quality for twenty years. 
BETTER B 


15 Models in 55 Sizes. Pioneer Boats are the safest, most 
attractive and most durable boats produced. Descriptive 





Unfold your boat and Shove Off 


Toss your Acme into your car or carry it over your shoulder. When you get to the water, un- 
fold it and in six to eight minutes you can shove off. That's what you can do when you own 
an Acme Folding Boat or Canoe. An Acme will do anything a wood or steel boat will do— 
and even more. They are lighter, easier to handle and just as safe. They won't snag, tear or 
leak. They are built for rough usage and will carry loads up to 1200 Ibs. 


Many Models to Choose from. Square Sterns 
for Outboard Motors Best on the Market 


Over forty years’ experience building Acmes, Sold the world over with money back guar- 
antee. Mail the coupon and get the facts. Learn how they are built, and just what they 












are down to rock bottom. Write today! 
Canadian Distributors 


can do. Why they are the ideal boat for your fishing, hunting and outing trips. All prices & 





Peterborough Canoe Company 
Peterborough, Ontario 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
51 Ash Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 







THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 

51 Ash St., Miamisburg, Ohio 

Boats and oblige. 

Name shuiitalainhsesusebeatasinniscnneiiaitleecinnpaiachlii 
MUweRe Cenk PRN a .csicss.ccsnesessncsccicrsssisces . 

City and State 





Send full particulars on your line of Folding 
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Outboard Motor 


Ever: Built =yajoo 


Priced - 


“*Tests with the new 
Caille **79"" reveal 
@ most amazing 
smoothness of oper- 
ation plus a truly 
marvelous power 
output of over 4 1-2 
#. P.*° 





Ir *S a great outboard 
motor—this Caille 
ee eee ht enough to 
pack into the woods... 
Amazingly smooth at low 
trolling speeds . . . Revs 
up to 3200 r. p. m. with- 
out a particle of vibration 
eee ers over 4'2 P. 
Provides 9 to 10 mile 
rowboat speeds and 16 to 
17 mile outboard hy dro- 
plane speeds. The “Jo” is 
precision built, a quality 


=> 


motor... Starts on a turn pe aay 
Ideal for Campers, ad 
Tourists, Fishermen, 
Develops 


Hunters, makes an ideal 
motor for growing boys. 
It’s a compact, powerful, 
Terk all-purpose motor. 

est it for 5 ays. To try 
it is to buy it! 


Write for 5 Day Free 
Trial Plan and 
Descriptive Folder 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6336 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


AILL 








A FURROW IN 
FIELDS OF FISH 





Heapep for the fishing grounds . . . the Old Town 
Boat glides easily, cutting a way in the wide, wild 
lake; spreading its wake astern. No shiver, no 
quiver, no sag at the back. She’s strong, light 
and fast . . reinforced everywhere to take a 
beating from the kicker. The rigid, wooden hull 
can’t crack open and leak . . . weather won't 
shrink it and water won’t swell it. There are no 
expensive up-keep costs. 

There are many different models for every use. 
Prices as low as $90. Write for the free catalog 
showing big, fast, seaworthy all-wood types for 
family use; open-deck boats for sporting. Also 
canoes; rowboats; and dinghies. Write today. 
Old Town Canoe Co., 315 Middle St., Old Town, 
Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
ee a ee | 


ESKANOE 


(Folding Boats) 


Conveniently car- 












ried or stored on 

Ideal for running board of 
Weekend Trips auto. 

Quickly set up. Built for fast water touring, fishing 

and Ranting Eskanoes te e ." lifetime No secegs 
or free illustrated cata red pr 

Kayak Boat Co., Inc., 147 ‘East gath St. N. "Y. c. 
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aft are similarly joined—and so on aft 
with as many pieces as you need. If pos- 
sible—and it usually is—have the length 
of the stanchions not over half the length 


| of the top cross-piece, so the whole will 


| 


Prowine 


fold into place as a single unit when 
not in use. 

I am not going to tell you to use pipe 
for stanchions with flanges screwed onto 
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least two sheets of celluloid sewn in to 
give the widest possible visibility and 
other sheets in the side and aft curtains 
to suit. 

Such a top can be made into a neat 
roll and stowed aboard until needed. It 
can be mounted in about five minutes, and 
if of good materials and workmanship, 
will afford ample protection for overnight 





This outboard cruiser with light dinghy is ideal for hunting and fishing jaunts 


the deck outside the coaming. Unless your 
boat is ruggedly built and has heavy 


decking, you will find that there is not 
enough support for the flanges to be 
anchored securely in all cases. It is much 
easier and simpler to screw smail blocks 
on the inside of the coaming in vertical 
position and parallel. The distance be- 
tween these blocks should be somewhat 
less than the width of the wooden 
stanchions. 

To hold the stanchion tip in the cleat 
formed by the two blocks, you can bevel 
the inside edges of the two blocks and 
the sides of the stanchion to fit them 
loosely (because you must allow some- 
thing for possible swelling in continued 
wet weather). Or you can drill a hole 
through stanchion and coaming and use a 
brass bolt with wing nuts. The hardware 
in this job should be brass if yours is a 
salt-water boat. On fresh water, where 
rust is less vicious, it is not necessary 
although, I think, still desirable. 


oe longitudinal support to your can- 
vas, use laths, well planed, at least 
three in number, although five or seven 
make a better top. These may be hinged 
to open out to full length, and the middle 
one should be somewhat thicker than 
the others, to give a slight slope to the 
top. The longitudinal strips slide into long 
slots sewn in the canvas of the top, pre- 
ferably with the back ends of the slots 
closed to hold them in place. 

The canvas can all be in one piece— 
top, sides, and front and rear curtains. 
In making your measurements and draw- 
ings for this, remember to allow at least 
two or three inches for strong wide hems 
on the sides and bottoms of each cur- 
tain. Some builders of this design use 
zippers to join the curtains together at 
the corners, and this is most convenient. 
Otherwise snaps should be used with the 
bases on the other curtain or on the 
stanchion itself. Other snaps or grommets 
can be used to attach the canvas to the 
outside of the coaming. 

The forward and aft curtains can be 
rolled up inside of the top, with straps of 
canvas or strings to tie them in place. 
In the forward curtain let there be at 


sleeping in fairly good weather during 
the summer. It will not, however, take 
the place of a cabin on a cruiser as re- 
gards protection during a prolonged rainy 
spell, although for making the boat a 
sleeping place while cruising—and rough- 
ing it—such a top is worth far more 
than it costs in time and expense to build. 


MISS ENGLAND III TO MAKE 


DEBUT 
ORD WAKEFIELD’S new boat of 
the unlimited power class, Miss 


England II], now nearing completion in 
a British shipyard, will made her début 
at Lake Garda, Italy, in late May. The 
annual International Regatta is scheduled 
there this year to begin on May 22nd and 
to continue through May 29th. Of this 
extensive program, the climax will be a 
special race for unlimited hydroplanes 
and tlie time trials for a new speed record. 

The Italian race committee has offered 
a new trophy, the Duke of Spoletto Cup, 
for the hydroplane race and Gar Wood 
has been invited to enter this contest. If 
he does, it will be a kind of preliminary 
to the Harmsworth Trophy contest to be 
run this year on Lake St. Claire during 
the Labor Day week-end. It is not con- 
sidered likely that the wily Silver Fox 
of Detroit will race at Lake Garda, or 
anywhere else, with any new defender 
he may have planned, as the element of 
secrecy is still a large factor in the 
Harmsworth defense. The date, too, of 
the International Regatta is too early to 
allow Gar Wood time to build a_ boat 
to match the new Miss England III, 
which is powered by engines loaned, as 
were those in Miss England II, by the 
British Air Ministry and developed by 
government engineers. 

Kaye Don, famous British automobile 
racing driver, who drove Miss England 
IT last year at Buenos Aires, Lake Garda, 
and Detroit, will be at the wheel of Miss 
England IIT, In a sense, the mantle of 
Sir Henry O. D. Segrave has fallen upon 
his shoulders, since the death of the latter 
on Lake Windermere in June, 1930. 

It will be remembered that Miss Eng- 
land II was taken to Lake Garda for the 
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International Regatta last May, but Don 
and his mechanics were unable to get her 
tuned up for the race. The Major Segrave 
Memorial Trophy, which was put up for 
her to win at the Regatta in the special 
race for unlimited hydroplanes, went beg- 
ging in 1931. It was not until July 9th 
of last year, that he drove the famous 
boat to a new world’s speed record on 
Lake Garda, averaging 110.223 miles an 
hour in two runs over the measured mile. 

Miss England III is powered by two 
newly developed Rolls-Royce aviation 
motors, of approximately 2,500 horse- 
power each. They are remarkably light 
in weight for such power, weighing, it 
is said on reliable information, a little over 
1,600 pounds—about the same as the 2,000 
h. p. engines in Miss England II, which 
produced what was then considered 
astounding power for their weight. She 
has two propellers—unlike Miss England 
J]—and her estimated speed is said to be 
close to 130 miles an hour. That of Miss 
England II was placed at 120 miles an 
hour at this same stage in her develop- 
ment, and she has not made this speed 
yet, officially. It is likely that Miss Eng- 
land III will actually show a speed of 
about 120 miles an hour, and a mechanism 
so intricate may require months of tuning 
up before she does that or better. We can 
look for some new speed marks this year, 
however, both by Kaye Don in this new 
monster and by Gar Wood in Miss Amer- 
ica X, when built. 


THOSE NEW 125’s 


HE new tiny racing inboard step- 

hydroplane class created last year 
by the Racing Commission of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association, the 125- 
cubic-inch class, is not only spreading 
its popularity across this country, but has 
already caught on abroad. A short time 
ago, six of these trim little fellows were 
shipped to Buenos Aires, to as many 
sportsmen there who purpose to race to- 
gether all season at every race meet in 
that part of the world. 

The 125-cubic-inch class is so designat- 
ed because the total firing-chamber con- 
tent (or piston displacement) in the 
motors of these racers must not exceed 
this figure. There are hull limitations 
also, and a speed of about 45 miles an 
hour can be expected of them when they 
get under way as a class for competition 
in numerous meets of the next two years. 
The class was created to furnish sports- 
men of moderate means with an opportu- 
nity to race with a real racing outfit 
somewhat larger than the outboard 
classes. Because of the low cost of these 
boats, officials are certain that they will 
soon appear in large numbers at regattas 
throughout the country. 


GETTING THE MOTOR OUT 
OF STORAGE 
By Bill Frey 


NASMUCH as some of you are just 

getting your motors out of winter stor- 
age, a few words on how to put them in 
running trim at this time might not be out 
of place here. 

The first thing to do is thoroughly wash 
off all grease with gasoline and inspect 
the entire motor. Pack the gear case with 
fresh lubricant if this was not done when 
the motor was stored. 

Remove the starting plate on the fly- 
wheel, turn the inspection hole over the 
contact points, and clean the latter by run- 
ning a narrow strip of “00” sandpaper be- 
tween them. Next clean the screens in the 
gas tank and the bottom of the carburetor. 
Also be sure to flush the gas tank, feed 
Pipe and carburetor with clean gasoline. 


Clean the spark plugs thoroughly, and 
if porcelain is chipped or broken, replace 
with new plugs. Set the spark gaps to ex- 
actly .020 inch. After the motor has been 
put in the water, adjust the carburetor, 
and see that the water is circulating prop- 
erly by holding your hand on the ends of 
the cylinders while motor is running full 
speed. The cylinders should be cool while 
the motor is running. It is also advisable 
to tighten all screws two or three times 
after the motor has been in operation the 
first day or two. 

It should not be necessary to give the 
motor a thorough overhauling until after 
a number of years of ordinary service. 
After a very long period of continuous 
hard usage, however, a complete over- 
hauling may be necessary. This should be 
done by an experienced mechanic. 


CLASS C MOST POPULAR 


ie the regattas of 1931, the most pop- 
ular of all the outboard classes was 
Class C, according to a well-known racing 
authority. Next in order of popularity 
came F, B and D. It is interesting to note 
that Class A, the smallest of outboard 
classes, is coming rapidly into favor 
again after it had almost passed out of 
existence. This is said to be due to the 
entrance of large numbers of women driv- 
ers into outboard racing, and the little, 
light-weight motor appeals to them. It is 
predicted that, in time, most of the racing 
will be done in Classes A and C, although 
what another season will develop in this 
regard is always a matter of conjecture. 
However, it is widely admitted that the 
number of outboard classes is too great 
and that about half the present number of 
classes would be desirable. 


ALL-YEAR CRUISERS NOW 
HE 1932 


models of cruisers show 


marked advance toward the all-year- 
round use which has been predicted for 
them as the boat of the future. The tenden- 
cy of whole families to live aboard a 
cruiser all summer as a vacation, instead 
of taking a couple of weeks at a watering 
started the development of the 


place, 





This folding canvas boat carries two 
adults with plenty of camp duffle and an 
outboard motor 


cruiser into what is almost a floating 
apartment. Then the cruise southward, 
which has become so popular in recent 
years as autumn breezes begin to blow, 
has furthered the development of cruisers 
as to comfort, even in chilly weather. 

In standardized cruisers we now see 





Entire Full of 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 
DOUBLE BOTTOM 
45 HORSE POWER 


$ F.O. B. Works 
95 Including 45 h.p. Engine 
Special All-Purpose... $795 


With Natural Finish 








OMPARE the 
All-Purpose 
Dodge Boat, capac- 
ity for capacity, pow- 
One ee ae 7 for Soler and 
ptice for oS with 

any other boat and you will be con- 
vinced that it is the outstanding motor 
boat value of this or any other season. 





It is 19 feet long, and more than six 
feet wide. The entire hull is of genuine 
| Philippine mahogany, with double bot- 
tom and a deep heavy keel that forms a 
protecting “skeg” to eliminate danger 
from driftwood. With plenty of space 
for all kinds of duffel it seats eight and 
more people, and has a speed of 18 
| miles an hour. The 45 h. p. Lycoming 
| engine is included in the amazingly low 
| price of $695—a price made possible 
| only by present conditions, low raw ma- 
terial cost and the most efficient large 
_ scale production plant in the industry. 


| The fourteen Dodge Boats that make up 
| the 1932 fleet, include remarkable values 
| in the All-Purpose at $695, the 16-foot- 
| er at $840 and the 19¥2 footer at $1385. 
| Write for a Dodge Catalog and the ad- 
| dress of your Dodge dealer. Ask him to 

demonstrate any model you choose so 
| you can see for yourself the Dodge 
_ quality back of the Dodge prices. Horace 
| E. Dodge Boat & Plane Corp., General 
| Sales Department: 21 West 46th Street, 


| New York. Works: Newport News, Va. 


DODGE 
BOATS 




















































@ Length, 10’ 2”. 
Folded, 5’. All one 
piece. Comfortable. Safe. 
A boat for strength! 


A Mahogany Boat 
that folds up J 


IT’S NEWS! A beautiful, roomy 
rowboat—built of imported 3-ply 
mahogany—that folds up to fit 
on the running board of your 
car! It can’t warp, snag or leak. 
Carry the B & E Porto Boat anywhere. Set it up in 2 min- 
utes. Fish. Take the family. Ideal for camp or week-ends, 
or with outboard motor. Stronger than ordinary row- 
boats. Yet lighter than the average canoe. 

B & E Porto Boat is all one piece. 





et out of order. No tools needed. Tested in the Arctic. 
Write for handsome booklet—free. Bair & . a 
ton Boat Works, Gien Cove, Long Island, N. Y¥. 


see Porto Boat 





and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swif 
Strong and durable. Many color combinations. — 


[ae 
$35 
and up 


ee coments line ever offered, at real money-saving 
on 






Thompson's new world beaterin Motor Boats. 16 ft. TVT 
Model with full Jenath epray rails. 4-cylinder engine with 
electric starter installed. 
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Boats 
$48 
and up le _ 
TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length spray rails 
keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT - 
Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (56) 
>TWO LARGE FACTORIES<————_—_- 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to ] 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO. WIS. ither Place] GORTLAND,N. 


















This Ad NOT for 
“Catalog - Hunters’’ 

New Spring Bargain List and complete literature 
will be sent free if you will describe the boat you 
own, or intend to buy or build. 

Over 50 Real Bargains in Factory rebuilt, demon- 
strator and unused 1931 Model Marine Engines, in- 
cluding Fours, Sixes, and Eights in Heavy duty, 
medium duty and high speed types, 15 to 150 h.p. 
are offered at the lowest prices since 1915. Also the 
new Gray “Fisherman Special’ Series, 18 to 85 h.p. 
heavy-duty, low priced work boat motors. 

Our Engineering Department will gladly make careful recommen- 
dations to you, if you give fu tails in first letter 
This season is nearly here—th Bargains will movequickly —write 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
648 Canton Ave. Dept. K Detroit. 


MARINE MOTORS, 5-150 H. P. 





























Mich. 

















Carry on car—set up in 2 Minutes | 


Nothing to lose or | 





water heaters, shower baths, stoves with 
ovens and broilers, electric refrigerators, 
tiled lavatory and bath-rooms, built-in 
radios, walls of cabins insulated against 
noise from engine room, and other fea- 
tures calculated to eliminate some of the 
few remaining short-comings of former 
models. 

By careful study, every available cubic 
inch is utilized for comfort or convenience. 

Part of this development has been due 
to the widening beam of small cruisers, 
which are now so deftly designed that, 


, 
‘Time 
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into them as the boat capsized with motor 
running. But the injuries to life haye 
been practically nil and to limb, both light 
and infrequent. 

Ralph Snoddy, who has driven many 
winning boats at high speeds here and 
abroad, including winners of the Duke 
of York Trophy on the Thames, once told 
the Editor of this Department that in his 
racing career he had had just six spills 
at approximately a-mile-a-minute speed, 
In only one of these had he ever been 
taken to a hospital and he is none the 





This all-enclosed cruiser is a fine wet weather type 


despite the additional breadth, they still 
retain every snappy line of narrow boats, 
but are far more comfortable to live on 
and to operate in heavy water. The in- 
creasingly high free-board of small cruis- 
ers has been one thing which has fitted 
in with this tendency to increase comfort, 
width and sea-worthiness, at no loss of 
symmetry or yachty appearance. 

Sedan runabouts now often have over- 
night berths concealed as seats, and with 
tiled lavatories, make excellent cruisers 
for a limited number of passengers for a 
week-end. And their far greater speed 
gives them a cruising radius that makes it 
possible to visit far parts and return in 
reasonable time, even on week-ends. 


SAFEST OF SPEED SPORTS 


E have often mentioned in these 

columns that motor boat racing in 
all classes, large and small, is by far the 
safest of speed sports. Year after year, 
race meets are held on all kinds of waters, 
fast boats are driven at break-neck speed 
by mere tyros ready to risk any accident 
to win, and yet that break-neck speed 
produces no broken necks! Accidents 
occur, of course, but few serious injuries 
are sustained even in the most dramatic 
spills. 

In the past 28 years, since power-boat 
racing began in this country, it is esti- 
mated that not less than 50,000 races 
have been held, participated in by not less 
than 600,000 competing craft and drivers, 
often with mechanicians aboard, and yet 
there has been but one fatality among 
them. The worst accidents—of which 
there have been but very few, in fact, 
amazingly infrequent—have been a bro- 
ken arm, a broken leg, a cracked rib or 
two, and a cut scalp once in a while. 
Plenty of bruises, of course, usually sus- 
tained with sportsmanly grins. Plenty of 
ruined ignition systems from immersion, 
lots of cylinders burst from drawing water 





worse for them now. And how many of 
us ever get our racing boats up to 60 
miles an hour, I ask you? Most of us 
get a spill in one outfit and go in the 
next race at the wheel of another—if we 
can borrow it, eh what? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IT’S THE SUDDEN CHANGE 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

Why does an outboard racing craft frequently 
turn over when the engine cuts out? I can’t un- 
derstand why, with the power off, the boat should 
turn over, Yet I see a lot of them do it. It 
seems more logical that the torque would do it 
while they are in speed and on a turn. 


Samue R, Jacoss. 


Ans.—A narrow beam outboard boat will turn 
over more quickly when the power is removed 
And the greater the beam, the less tendency the 
boat has to capsize at all. 

When the power is suddenly taken away, the 
lack of the torque is sufficient to turn her over 
if the motor is a powerful one and has been 
“revving up” around the 5,000 mark. You see, 
the torque is figured into the riding of that out- 
fit, and the balance of the whole craft, including 
the position of the driver, is a combination of 
forces, and when one of the main ones, the 
torque, is suddenly eliminated, the whole situa- 
tion becomes a jumble, so to speak. You will 
note that when the motor stumbles a bit before 
cutting out, or loses its “revs’’ gradually, the 
boat does not turn over. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


TO IMPROVE THE “SKIN” 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

My boat has had some hard usage this past 
season and has suffered a number of gouges im 
the cedar planking. How can I fill these in 80 
the salt water won’t cause them to open up 
when in use? 

Emory Massey, JR. 


Ans.—Clean out the gouged places of all salt 
deposit with a stiff brush and sweet water and 
a washing powder. Then mix a plastic mass of 
white lead and whiting. You can obtain these at 
any paint store. Mix them to medium cont 
sistency and mash up every small knot of whit- 
ing. The mixture should be smooth throughout. 

Use a putty knife or scraper, and with this 
as a trowel, plaster up the gouged holes care 
fully. You will find that with most of them 4 
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Fryoy Econom y Afloat! 





New 26 Foot 
WHEELER_ 
PLAYMATE aie stiesia Sutit: 


FLOATING home 
Awitn living and 
sleeping accommo- 
dations for 4 adults on 
extended cruise. Every 
convenience of city 


a summer of cruising, 
fishing, swimming, ad- 


$2.700 venturing with this 


marvelously complete little ship! 


Other fishing and sedan models 23’ and 26’ from 
$1,950 UP. Larger cruisers and yachts all sizes up to 
70’, gasoline or diesel power. Send for new complete 
catalog F with pictures, floor plans, descriptions and 
prices of 20 new ““PLAYMATES.”’ Be sure and ask 
for catalog F. WHEELER SHIPYARD, Inc., foot 
Cropsey Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


see vo Canada on iP neti a gag mt 
ae A a eR TRE 





MORE ROOM FOR FISHING 


Mount your engine aft, as 
shown in small_ sketch, 
drive through a Morse Trans- 
fer Drive. Saves space. Highly 
economical operation at low 
speeds and under heavy loads. 
Quiet, dependable, durable. 
Ideal for large diameter wheels. 
Ask your boat or engine deal- 
er, or write for complete in- 
formation to-day 

also manufac ioe Morse Redue- 
tion Gears and a new, improved stern 





drive. Ask for details. 
MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Division of Borg-Warner Corp, 





MORSE Marine Drives 


KENNEBEC ROWBOATS 


ANOTHER KENNEBEC LEADER 
A New Low Priced Special 10-foot 
Rowboat at $44 f. o. b. Waterville, Maine 


A neat, staunch, seaworthy boat of typical 
Kennebec quality offered at this special price 
only because of new quantity production fa- 
cilities. This sterling buy of the season is 
fully described in our 1932 illustrated catalog 
showing a complete line of rowboats, power 
boats, canoes, equipment. Write for a copy 

















and name of nearest dealer. 
Outboard boats $90 up, Canoes $52 up, Sailboats $119 up 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 
Dept. 23 





Waterville, Maine 














Star Non-sinkable Metal Boats 


at real money saving prices 





A complete line of flat and Semi-round bot- 
tom for rowing and light outboard motors. 
Special V bottom and round bottom outboard 
motor boats. 

Star Metal Boats are best. 
and leak. Very little upkeep. Seventeen years ex- 


They will not dry out 


perience in boat building. Catalog free. 
STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
Goshen, Ind. 


TROPHIES 


aay mene 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, Fur rugs, tanning, ladies’ 
furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
ete., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
Sc alps, tools, ete.). Bucktails and feathers for fly a's 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dept. E 
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single stroke with pressure, and directed along 
the grain of the wood, will press the mixture in 
and smooth its surface in one and the same 
movement of the wrist. Do not try to make a 
perfectly smooth surface while the material is 
fresh. Let it dry several days or a week, if the 
holes are deep. Then you can sand-paper its sur- 
face smooth and paint right over it. 

Plastic wood, which comes prepared, is also 
good for this purpose, and will last even longer 
when applied according to directions, 


Moror Boat Eprror. 


ANCHORS FOR A 30-FOOTER 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

I have just acquired a 30-foot cabin cruiser 
of 9-foot beam and I want to know what anchors 
I should use aboard her when she goes into com- 
mission. It is my thought that now is the time 
to attend to such matters as gathering correct 
information concerning equipment, purchasing 
that equipment, and getting all set to put her 
into commission early this spring. 

Please be as specific as possible. 


Eart J. Speers. 


Ans.—You should have at least two anchors 
aboard your boat at all times, It is good practice 
to have a light one for dropping overboard for a 
short stay in a quiet inlet where there will be 
little pull on it from currents or windage. An- 
other should be your storm anchor, and opinions 
differ widely as to how heavy this hook should 
be. Obviously, the heavier the safer, at least to 
a point. However, I suggest that you get a 50- 
pound kedge anchor for your storm anchor, and 
this ought to hold you very_well in any ordinary 
blow—I mean in season. If you intend to do 
some cruising in the very early spring or late 
fall, when the storms are more violent, I ad- 
vise a 60-pound anchor of the same design. 

Always let down your heavy anchor when put- 
ting up for the night, Don’t fail in this. Op- 
timism plus laziness is the sure cure for the 
boat mania. 

Use not less than S4ths manila rope for your 
and the depths of the water in which 
you intend cruising should determine the lengths. 
TI use in and about New York City, where depths 
from a few feet to many fathoms, three 
75-foot lengths, each with a loop spliced in one 
end and bound at the other. You will find these 
can be used singly or together for any reason- 
able depth. And in shallow water, use a long 
line if in a stiff blow. 

Moror Boat Eprror. 


THOSE STRIPED BUOYS 


Motor Boat Epirtor: 

I always thought that striped buoys meant a 
submerged obstruction from which a steersman 
should keep clear. Yet I saw one the other day 
in the middle of the channel. How come? Was 
Jerre Sam off the job or had it drifted there, 

ssl 
pe . Dennis E, Jacosy. 


Ans.—I am certain that Uncle Sam wasn’t 
off the job. am equally certain that the 
buoy hadn’t drifted from a position above a 
submerged obstruction. Uncle Sam is too effi- 
cient in the navigation service for that. 

Apparently you didn’t notice the direction 
of the stripes or their color, as your letter does 
not indicate them. What you saw was a “chan- 
nel buoy” which you are supposed to pass 
close to, with black and white vertical stripes 
and thought it was an obstruction buoy which 
has ved and black shorizontal stripes. 


Motor Boat Epttor. 


MOORING FOR QUIET WATER 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Do I need my big cumbersome barrel mooring 
for a quiet cove where the only disturbance is 
from an occasional passing power boat leaving 
or approaching her own mooring? 

My only experience is with the troubles of an 
extensive water-traffic lane in which rollers from 
commercial vessels keep the boat in motion every 
m re of the day and night. 

I’d like to make my mooring as safe and as 
neat as possible. But I want safety first, of 
course, 

Jerome A. MontGomery. 


Ans.—The best guide, of course, is to follow 
the most usual practice in your own mooring 
grounds. Local conditions vary a lot, and those 
owners who have moored there season after sea- 
son know best what to use. 

However, in such places, the usual practice is 
to have a good heavy mushroom and chain, and 
a strong rope hawser attached to the end of the 
chain with a stout swivel. The rope has a light 
steel float on or near its other end. When at 
her mooring, the boat is held by the rope being 
properly looped about the Sampson bit and the 
float is thus on deck. The chain can be drawn 
up almost to the gunwale chock, if need be. It 
must be long enough to meet the changes in tidal 
levels, of course, and lies at the bottom when 
not in use, only the float showing on the surface, 


Motor Boat Eprror, 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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SEA EAGLES 
STAND 











© There is proof of Sea Eagle strength 
and durability in the numerous let- 
ters and newspaper clippings in our 
files that tell of these metal hull 
motor boats standing up under treat- 
ment that would have demolished 
less rugged craft. 


® Mullins Sea Eagles are built to 
stand the gaff! Their metal hulls 
can’t puncture, snag or waterlog and 
never require caulking. 


e And their extra strength and rug- 
gedness naturally means increased 
safety, longer life, and greater boat- 
ing pleasure. 


New Low Prices 


e The Standard Sea Eagle, with 1534 
foot hull of Armco Ingot Iron, pow- 
ered with 45 hp. Lycoming motor 
developing 30-mile speed, lists at 
$695. The DeLuxe Sea Eagle, with 
refinements of design, finish and fit- 
tings, is $795. 


®@ Use the coupon. We'll send you 
complete information on the Sea 
Eagles and will tell you, too, about 
the Camp Mate, the new 15)4-foot 
tunnel stern, shallow draft motor 
boat that draws only 10 inches of 
water. It is priced at $475 with 15 
hp. motor, and at $595 with 30 hp. 
motor. 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Boat Division . 500 Mill Street . Salem, Ohio 





@ Please send me information regarding the New 
Sea Eagles...............:cs000 Camp Mate..............cccscsseees 





Name 





Address 
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A FIRE IN THE RAIN 
By Hal Gould 


IRE is the greatest of all human 
discoveries. Any man who has ever 
toasted his shins before a glowing 
camp-fire, after a day of wind and 
sleet spent on the duck-marshes or in 
plowing through snow-covered brush on 
the trail of deer or moose, will subscribe, 
unreservedly, to the foregoing sentiment. 

We are not concerned here with the 
vast industrial achievements made pos- 
sible by man’s mastery of fire; nor yet 
with the certain conclusion that, but for 
his ability to make fire at will, man’s 
habitat would be re- 
stricted to those cir- 
cumscribed regions of 
the earth where the 
tropic sun gives con- 
stant warmth. 

What we would 
consider is man’s vital 
need of fire in wet and 
cold and the problem 
of how he may get it 
when and where he 
needs it. 

We are so constant- 
ly bombarded with 
warnings against al- 
lowing fire to get be- 
yond control, and by 
admonitions about 
putting out our fires 
in the woods (all 
very right and prop- 
er), that we may lose 
sight of how difficult 
and how very neces- 
sary it may sometimes 
be to get one started. 


It was forty-nine 
years ago that the 
writer built his first bs 
camp-fire on the ; 
shores of Alaska’s The quantity 


misty islands. During 
the long years intervening since that 
day, he has repeated the miracle, times 
without number and under almost 
every conceivable circumstance and diffi- 
culty. 

Southeastern Alaska is not, as some 
would maintain, the wettest place on 
earth; but her fall and winter climate 
does set some kind of a record for con- 
tinuous wetness. The classic story con- 
cerning this is that of the tourist who 
said to an aged Indian, 

“Does it rain here all the time?” 

The Indian’s reply was, “No. Oh no; 
sometimes snow.” Terse, but to the point! 
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Edited by Donan H. Cote 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Nearly fifty years of building fires un- 
der all conditions of such a climate ought 
to have furnished some experience which 
should be of value to others who would 
travel the wet woods. 

The first precaution for those who 
would be equipped to get fire when ad- 
venturing in the wet season is: Be sure 
to have dry matches always with you. 


"= ~~ 
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a 
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There are a number of good water- 
proof match-safes on the market. Those 
in which the cover clamps down onto a 
rubber gasket are excellent. In such a safe 
I have found the matches dry after it had 
lain under water for two months, 

An empty twelve-gauge brass shotgun 
shell—almost as hard to find as the Dodo, 
in this age of factory-loaded paper shells 
—slipped into a ten-gauge, is a time hon- 
ored and trusty device. It should have 
one side roughened with a file to provide 
a place for striking the matches. This is 
important. Sometimes, when everything 
is wringing wet, a dry scratching place is 


of smoke is in inverse ratio to the amount of fire 





the hardest thing in the woods to find. 

A wide-mouthed bottle with a tight 
cork will do for a safe. 

3e sure that the safe is not hard to 
open: I have had my hands so numb with 
wet and cold that I had a desperate time 
to get at my matches. 

The old-fashioned sulphur match is 
superior, in wet going, to the so-called 
“Parlor” variety. It resists moisture bet- 
ter, strikes more easily on damp surfaces 
and dries better. Sometimes they may be 
dried by gently rubbing them through 
one’s hair, if that is not also wet. Then, 
too, they are smaller and more of them 
may be carried in the safe. Two of them, 
separated a little ways at the striking end, 
will nurse a_ flame 
better than one alone. 
The safety, strike-on- 
the-box match is no 
good in the wet. 


The modern ciga- 
rette lighter can be 
made to. serve but 


it gets wet and use- 
less if immersed. The 
flint will give sparks 
hot enough to ignite 
cedar or _ hemlock 
punk, even when the 
wick is too wet to 
kindle; but this is a 
doubtful expedient. 


UCH stunts as rub- 

bing sticks together 
until friction gener- 
ates heat enough to 
ignite them, striking 
fire with a_chance- 
found flint, or using 
the crystal of a watch 
or the lens of a pair 
of spectacles as a 
burning glass, are 
possibilities too  re- 
mote to be of any 
practical value. 

The prospector or 
miner usually has short pieces of candle 
in his pockets. This is a practise to be 
highly recommended to any one going 
into the wet woods. An inch of candle 
snuff will insure a fire if any decent fuel 
at all can be found. No matter how wet 
things may be, dry wick can be found by 
cutting away the protecting tallow or 
wax. 

If an axe is carried, there should be no 
difficulty in getting fire anywhere in the 
timber. What follows tells what can be 
done with only a hunting knife, or even 
without a knife of any sort. 

So much for what may be carried to 
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start things. Now for the question of 
what to seek for kindling and fuel and 
how to find it. 

If out in the wet and a fire is decided 
upon, the first thing to do is to pick a 
good spot. Do not be in too great haste 
to try for a fire. Keep on the lookout 
until satisfied that the very best place 
possible has been found before making 
the attempt. ; 

If night threatens, begin to watch for 
fuel before it grows too dark. A night 





Being able to make a fire in the rain may 
save you from freezing or going hungry 


spent beside a fire in the open is not such 
a hard ordeal: far better than one spent 
in plunging blindly through the darkness 
at the constant risk of injury and of go- 
ing astray. 

In open, timbered places, small standing 
dead stuff, rampikes of cedar and lodge- 
pole pine, are reasonably sure to be dry 
inside a soaked surface. Under heavy 
timber, small dead stuff is likely to be 
wet and soggy. 

Keep a lookout for windfalls which 
have split and slivered in falling. Nearly 
always, dry splinters may be found shel- 
tered beneath larger fragments. 

In heavy timber, watch for hollow 
standing cedars and hemlocks. The hol- 
lows of such are often lined with a fine, 
dry, punky stuff. Sometimes this punk 
may be found on the under side of lean- 
ing trees. It is one of the best and com- 
monest kindlings to be found. Usually, 
it is better practice to set fire to this stuff 
as it hangs, without pulling it down. It is 
already in a dry place and will kindle 
better there than if it is pulled down and 
carried about in the wet. 


ELECT the driest, fluffiest mass of 

punk you can pick out and try to get 
a spark of fire lodged in it. If successful, 
do not hurry your fire; let it smoulder, 
helping it only by seeing that it has the 
best and driest crumbs and fragments of 
punk fed gently to it. Presently it will 
begin to glow and spread. Now you can 
carefully add selected bits of fuel to it, 
taking the utmost precaution not to put 
anything wet into it, lest the steam it 
would generate will deaden your starter. 


One great secret of successful fire - 


building with damp fuel is not to hurry 
the first core of fire; remember that it 
must dry its fuel ahead of it. If forced 
by blowing and fanning, all the coals will 
be consumed before their heat has had 
time to act on the stuff around it and 
make it ready to burn. 

Another thing is to keep the coals 


snuggled together so that they nurse each 
other. This is important. Build a com- 
pact fire. Leave only enough spaces be- 
tween the sticks for free draft. A 
sprawled-out fire is soon no fire at all. 

When you have your punk fire burning 
well inside of its hollow, you can carry 
brands to start fire at another place, if 
you have found a better camp elsewhere. 

i punk trees may often be found 
in the most unpromising, dark and wet 
places. 

Another source of good wet-weather 
kindling is the gum to be found on the 
bark of spruce and, sometimes, of fir 
trees. This, too, it is better to light where 
you find it; carrying fire from it after it 
is burning well. 

Moss is seldom of use in getting a wet- 
weather fire. It is the worst of sinners in 
carrying a dry-season fire out of control 
and in the rain it is usually about as in- 
flammable as a wet dish-rag. 

Dry bark is splendid fuel for a fire 
well started, but it is not much good for 
kindling. 


F you have not found punk or pitch, 

but must use the driest wood you can 
get for your start, take plenty of time to 
get ready before you strike the first 
match. (If the first one doesn’t burn, save 
it, as well as any other failures. Three or 
four match-sticks, cunningly huddled to- 
gether, will often nourish the first tiny 
flame that will ignite your less dry fuel.) 

Select the driest, best sheltered spot 
that you can discover. Gather together 
as good a supply of such fuel as you can 
get. Choose with care the very best piece 
from among this. With your knife, whittle 
thin curly shavings along the edge of this. 
Always choose the edge grain. It will 


shave much more easily than the fiat. | 





The thinner and curlier your shavings | 


are, the better. Do not cut each shaving 
loose. Let them accumulate 


in little | 


bunches before splitting them off. Make | 


as many of these bunches as you can 
keep dry—no more. If it is raining very 
hard, two or three will be enough. 

Lay down the driest piece of bark or 
slab that you can find to form a hearth 
that will keep the steam from the wet 
earth or snow from smothering your tiny 
starter. If you can rig another piece as a 
shelter over this, do so. If not, shield it 
with your body as long as you can stand 
the smoke. 

In wintry weather, be sure that no soft 
masses of snow hang where the heat of the 
beginning fire may, cause them to slump 
onto it with disastrous results. 

Never make a pile of shavings and fine 
stuff and try to light it. That is all right 
during clear, dry weather, but in the wet 
you must build your fire. 

It is a good plan to lay two small sticks, 
a few inches apart, as andirons in order 
to keep your kindlings from scattering. 

Now, if you are sure that you have 
made everything ready, strike a match 
and kindle one of your bunches of shav- 
ings. Place it carefully between your and- 
irons and add one or two more. Nurse 
them gently. Shave more and build them 
onto your blaze. Never let your fire burn 
hollow or scatter. Keep it nudged to- 
gether. Keep adding shavings until you 


Good Light! 


...every night, 150 can- 
dlepower of pure-white 
brilliance. That’s what 
you get with the new 
Coleman Sport-Lite, the 
little lantern with the 
| big light. 


New Roto-Type Burner 
assures dependable service. Py- 
rex clear glass globe makes it 
wind-proof, rain-proof, insect- 


fishing and hunting. $595 


New low price, only 


83 


Two Pars for 






Whether you hit 
~~ the trail alone orgo 
™. with a gay crowd... 
here are two pals 
you'll want to take 
along... a Coleman 
Sport-Lite Lantern 
for good light and 
a Coleman Camp 
Stove forgood ‘eats’. 





Lights Instantly 


roof. Built to stand the hard 
nocks of camping, touring, 

















Good Eats! 


| Mealtime is joy time when you have a quick 
| action Coleman Camp Stove on the job. It’s 


a miniature gas stove that bakes, boils or 
roasts ... fries, broils or toasts. Lights in- 
stantly, like tity gas. No preheating, no 
generating. Folds up like a suitcase with 


everything inside. Three models 
GUNTHER ts dekdndcstasec cts $595 ae 


Coleman 


CAMP STOVES & LANTERNS 


. .. make and burn their own gas from any 
— uel is available wherever you can buy 
gas for your car. Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate these two camp necessities or mail the 
coupon below for descriptive literature and 


ood grade of clean, untreated motor gaso- 


| your FREE copy of the Coleman Motor 


have a little bed of coals and a good blaze. | 


Then begin to increase the size of your 
splinters. 

This is a critical time. Don’t be in a 
hurry and think that you have your fire 
going. More good starts are spoiled by 
piling on too fast and too heavy stuff at 
this point than in any other way. Feed 
fuel only as fast as it ignites. Never cover 
your starter with heavy stuff so you 
can’t get at it to tend it. 

Be always very sparing with fannings 


Camper’s Manual. Contains 101 helpful camping ideas- 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
General Offices: Wichita, Kans., U.S.A. 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 


ee ee oe 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co. i 
(Address Nearest Office, Dept. FD72) 
Please send me a FREE copy of the Coleman ! 
Motor Camper’s Manual and full information on l 
O Coleman O Coleman 
Camp Stoves Lanterns | 
l 
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It Has No Center Pole! 


mn ALS 


Dick weTery VE Ke AMBER 


None Any Better! 
None So Good! 


They don’t make them any better 
than the Dickeybird Kamper. They 
don’t make them “just as good.” 
Simply because no other tent can 
employ the Dickey patented devices 
that have made this tent America’s 
FINEST. A real RAIN PROOF tent 
without a center pole . .. built to 
withstand any storm. Up it goes in 
a jiffy ... sturdy, beautiful. Enjoy 
every comfort in 1932's outdoor ad- 
venture, 

( ie on request. Two sizes, 

wily 942 and 11% x 11% 


Talon Hookless Fasteners on both doors 


Write us for descriptive catalog and have 


dealer dé sasaieat € 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 


113-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 














BOLT YOUR CAMP HOUSE 


TOGETHER IN AN HOUR OR TWO 


Near the gurgle of a trout-stream; at a deer- 
camp; in sight of cliffs where a raven flaps 
twice and soars—where fishers, hunters, 
collectors of bird-nests and bird-songs do 
their collecting—are Hodgson Camp Houses. 
Any Hodgson Camp House you select will 
arrive in five and ten foot units, made of 
durable red cedar, oiled instead of painted. 
And it can be easily bolted together in an 
hour or two. It will be simple, orderly, 
strong against any sort of weather. A simple 
porch can be added to either end or side. 
Prices $150 to $500 complete. Our free Camp 
House Booklet CA-5, showing new models, is 
ready. For this, address E. F. Hodgson Co., 
730 Fifth Ave., New York; or 1108 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
ON DISPLAY AT ABOVE ADDRESSES 


HODGSON CAMP HOUSES 



















Morleyi- SPECIAs 
Adirondack Guide Type. Complete with 
adjustable straps. 20” height $3.75. 18” 
height $3.50. 15” height $2.75. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free Cata- 


log sp7s 
HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 
Dept. FS5-A Erie, Pa. POST PAID 
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They'll soon be here—those glorious days in the Rockies when the pack train sets 
out for a trip into the wide open spaces 


and blowings. The only time that forced 
draft is useful is when a fire has smoul- 
dered long enough to dry the fuel about 
it, but is slow to ignite it. Then a few 
puffs may help to start it. 

As you begin to add heavier fuel, place 
each stick with thought as to which side of 
it is driest, how it will settle as it burns 
and what shelter it will afford to the fire 
under it. Guard against placing a stick so 
that rain falling on its outer end may run 
down along it into your fire. 

If you have followed these suggestions 
carefully, you will get fire at the first try, 
nine times out of ten. 

I have run the woods, days without 
number, when they were as wet as Davy 
Jones’ locker, and I do not recall a time 
upon which I failed to get fire when I 
wanted it, and on really wet days I usual- 
ly wanted it at least once. 

It is amazing how restful and hearten- 
ing an hour of steaming before a hot fire 
can be to a man when he is wet and cold 
and grouchy. 

I remember one streaming, down-pour- 
ing day when, after hours of slogging 
through the drenching cataracts of heavy 
drops which shook down on us from every 
bush and tree that we touched, my Indian 
companion and I were as wet as though 
we had fallen overboard. In fact, com- 
pared to us, the proverbial “drowned rat” 
would have appeared as dry as a camel. 
The boy complained that he was wet 
under the arm-pits. He didn’t mind, he 
said, being wet everywhere else, but 
when his arm-pits got wet it sapped his 
strength. 

We located a fine hollow hemlock, full 
of good punk, but there was nowhere to 
be found any spot dry enough upon which 
to strike a match. After exhausting every 
expedient, and half of my matches, with- 
out any success, I took a cartridge. After 
roughening one side of it with my knife, 
I loaded it into my rifle and fired it. I 
ejected it under shelter of my coat and, 
being careful not to touch the warm, dry, 
rough side of it with my wet fingers, 
gota light with the first match I scratched 
upon it. In ten minutes we had a fire 
fit to roast an ox and the boy got his 
arm-pits dry. 

To sum up: Do not start to build your 
fire until you are sure that you have 
found the best possible fuel supply. 

3e patient and painstaking in all your 
preparations. Be careful and deft as you 
can in handling your fire. Many a hope- 
ful start has been ruined by one hasty or 


clumsy movement knocking it all abroad. 

Again be patient while your fire is 
gaining its start. Nurse it; cuddle it to- 
gether; never under any circumstances 
poke it roughly. 

Out of the fullness of long experience, 
let me recommend to those who travel the 
wet woods the building of frequent rest 
fires; but let me add the warning—Do 
not stay too long beside their warmth. 
Steam a little while and get the cold out 
of your joints and your rifle barrel, but 
don’t get lazy. 


A PRACTICAL TENT 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Roy 
Lister of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, we 
have been advised of a tent which he 
has designed and which apparently is an 
ideal little set-up, especially for the lone 
hiker or cruiser. Here are the advantages 
of this tent as enumerated by Mr. Lister: 
(1) It saves one side of canvas. (2) 
The pole is in the rear and out of the way. 
(3) The weight of the canvas rests on 
the rear pole. (4) It stands up with one 
pole and one guy rope. (5) There is 
ample head-room. (6) In the 3’ x 6’ size 
it weighs only from 3% to 5% pounds, 
depending on the material used. (7) One 
does not have to go under the canvas 
to set it up. (8) Only three guy ropes 
are used. (9) It can be made in any size. 
(10) Bobbinet front and windows may 
be used. (11) It is very easy to set up. 
(a) Stake out bottom rear guy-rope, 
loosely. (b) Set pole in rear. (c) Put 
in spreaders and tighten guy-rope. 
We show you herewith a picture of 
the tent, furnished us by Mr. Lister. 


The author’s one-man tent 
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COMPASS WEAR AND TEAR 


FEW words about ordinary wear 
and tear upon a compass: It pays to 
get a reliable, well-made compass in the 


first place, preferably of the hunter-case | 


type. The glass on an open-face compass | 


is likely to break. 

One of the chief points of wear in an 
instrument is the center _pin—the pivot 
upon which the needle swings. This may 
become dulled in time, thus restricting a 
free swing of the needle. WwW ear is saved 
if you make a practice of raising the needle 
off the center pin when the compass is be- 
ing carried. Be careful also not to allow 
dust or moisture to get into the case. 

The needle of a compass that has been 
in use a long time may lose its magnetism. 
Sluggishness in movement is an indication 
of this. The needle can be recharged with 
a magnet. To do so, pass the north end 
of the needle along the pole of the magnet 
that attracts it. Do the same with the south 
end of the needle and the opposite pole 
of the magnet. 

The worst mistake a man can make 
in the woods is to doubt his compass. lf 
the needle swings free and settles to the 
same position each time, don’t worry! 

ELon Jessup 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THOSE PESTS! 


Camptnc Epiror: 

It will soon be time for mosquitoes, black flies, 
midges and similar obnoxious little pests to get 
in their dirty work. I have used all sorts of 
concoctions, more or less 
less. 

Last fall, after all the pests had gone to sleep 
for the winter, somebody told me about a “‘dope” 
recommended by the famous Nessmuk and which 
was supposed to be “sure fire’! Do you know 
about it? I’m always ready to take another 
chance when it comes to dopes. I hope you can 
help me. 

Lester C. WIL arp. 

Ans.—Yes, the formula recommended by Ness- 
muk is as follows: 

Three ounces of pine tar, two ounces of 
castor oil and one ounce of pennyroyal oil. These 
three ingredients should be mixed together and 
allowed to simmer over a slow fire. After this 
it may be bottled for use. 

Nessmuk claims that this dope always works, 
provided it is properly used, and his directions, 
as a matter of fact, apply to practically any of 
these dopes. When first used, 
plied liberally and rubbed in well on all ex- 
posed portions of one’s anatomy until it forms 
a sort of glaze. After that, just a little of the 
dope need be used each day. 

he important thing is, however, not to wash 
it off. In other words, in order to derive full 
benefit from these dopes, it is a good plan never 
to shave or wash. This doesn’t appeal to a_lot 
of folks accustomed to the amenities of civil- 
ization, but it’s the only way to get complete 
relief—or anything like it from the common 
forms of insect pests. If used in this way, Ness- 














successful—mostly | 


it should be ap- | 


muk claims that a two-ounce bottle of his mix- | 


ture is enough to last an entire season. 
CampinG Epitor. 


KNICKERS 


Camptnc Eprrtor: 

What mate rial would you suggest for knickers 
for camping, 
season of the year, except during the winter 
months? I have an idea that corduroy would be 
about as good as anything. 
me 


IrvING BLESMANN. 


Ans.—Personally, I couldn’t think of any- 
thing very much worse than corduroy. It is ter- 


Do you agree with | 


fishing or hunting at almost any | 


tibly bulky for one thing, is very uncomfortable | 


during hot weather and is almost impossible to 
dry when it gets wet. Further than that, it is 
absolutely impossible for hunting. Anyone wear- 
ing corduroy trousers when going through the 
woods is just about as silent as a freight loco- 
motive trying to climb up the side of a mountain. 

Khaki knickers of the army type, or knickers 


of any similar material, are fine for warm- | 


eather wear. For cold weather, there is little 
that can compare with wool. In other words, it 


is not a good stunt to depend upon one type of | 


mnickers for all seasons of the year. The only 
material that comes at all close to filling this 
ill is moleskin- —provided it is genuine and of 
the best quality. It is hard to get but almost 
tmpossible to wear out. 

Camptnc Eprtor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WCODCRAFT) 








That’s 


tresses, 


a GILKIE—Complete from the r 
to kitchenette with insulated ice box, they afford a regular home— 


Et Gea 


-al beds with ianer spring mat- 


Safe—Comfortable—Economical. Easy to set up, quick to pack up— 


Anywhere, everywhere, over 


good roads or back trails, GILKIE Camp 


Trailers faithfully follow the tracks laid down by the rear wheels of your car. 


IP is 





Write for your copy of our 1932 Catalog. Know more of the 
pleasures and health of living out of doors,—the GILKIE Way. 








At night 
certainly! 


OU’RE bound to get your right sleep, 

at the right time and place, when you 

g° prepared, with your own Airubber 

“Light Six” Camp Mattress. No daytime 

drowsiness with your boots weighing half 

* a ton. You have a that is as soft as 

you want it. Anywhere night catches you. 

Easy to carry as a raincoat. Inflated in less 

than three mi . by pumping or blow- 
ing—suit yourself. 











Vulcanized all in one Piece, including 
the inside stays. P. No « 

seams to loosen, stitches to rot, or grom- 
mets to leak. Pure rubber lining, calendered 
direct to khaki jean cover. Abundant air 
capacity for low Pressure. Protects you 
from ground moisture and underdraft. 








WHY NOT SLEEP? 


Airubber Boats adopted by U. S. Navy for airplane lifeboats, $65 to $150. 


firubber NEW YORK RUBBER CORPORATION 
Box 61 Beacon, KN. ¥. 






No. 550, 25” 
$14.00. No. 660 Airubber “Big 
Eight,”” for large folks, 32” x 
75”, 8 Ibs., $16.00. The 


x 75”, 6 Ibs., 

‘evece cee 
walled 

air chambers 


, —_ 
No. 517 Airubber “Light v7 poe e 


Four,”’ our popular “go light” 

mattress. Same balloon air cham- ~9 athe 
bers. Size 262” x 48", weight re- weight. 
duced to 4 Ibs. and price to $9.00. 

Your choice in Airubber Pillows too. 
No. 381 Sleepesy, of s non-rolling 
design for best of comfort with ventila- 
tion, $2.50. No. 391, $2.00; No. 401, $1.25. 

At your Dealers, or write to us. FREE 
illustrated catalog, describing our guaranteed 
Airubber Camp Mattresses, Pillows, Cush- 
ions, Life Preservers, Beach Mattresses and 
Surf Rafts, Boat Pads and Airubber Rowboats. 
















NAVASO CAMP LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Hlumination inside and out 
Operates from car battery. Use 
as spot and trouble light on the 
road. Built for use. Will last a 
o 
lifetime. 

Camp in Comfort 


consis $7.80 


Write for Circular 





Dhewaie Manufacturing Co. 
Clendale, Calif. 
Dealers, Write for Wholesale an 


O. Box 636 











The NORTHWOODS 
portable CAMP 
ICE in- 
sures the safety 
of your food 
supply. It is 
strongly con- 
structed, heavi- 
ly insulated, and 
attractive, suit- 
able for an af- 
ternoon, wee 
end, or long 
holiday outing. 


that is fresh, pure, and 
CAMP F wholesome is most im- 
portant for every outing. 

a) 







Write for illustrated 
descriptive folder and 
prices 


Something entirely new in outdoor refrigeration 


MORRISON BROS. 


Dubuque Iowa 
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storage. 


Department 


Equip a Camp 
For Solid Comfort 


When planning 

for your camping 
“Gold Medal’ Folding Furni- 
ture for comfort and convenience. 
light in weight— 
for moving or 
finished in at- 
tractive colors are ideal for porch 
and lawn or as 

the house. Sold 
Goods, Furniture, 


folds compactly 
Chairs 


“extras’’ about 


Stores everywhere 
Write for catalogue of complete 
line in colors. 


GOLD MEDAL 
FOLDING FURNITURE Co. 
1734 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


"“Gotp MEDAL 


“Gold Medal’ 


Folding © Furniture 


the equipment 
trips, include 


by Sporting 
Hardware and 





ab dhs 





RUSSELL 
MOCCASINS 


for easy, flexy 


comfort 


You'll never know what real 
foot comfort is until you slip 
into a pair of Russell’s—not 
&, only for hunting and fishing 
Ze MOCCASIN but for golf, hiking, vaca- 


GOL 
MOCCASIN 


sports wear. Hand sewed from 
the choicest leathers—these gen- 
uine Russell Moccasins have an 
extra “‘something’”’ in the way 
of comfort, fit, wearability and 
sporty appearance that no other 
type of footwear can give you. 
Write for illustrated catalog 
showing complete line of boots, 


footwear, ete., for 
Women. 


Men and 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


929 Wisconsin St. 
Bertin, Wis. 





lon 


IF YOUR DEALER DOESNT STOCK RUSSELI'S 


ORDER FROM THE 


FACTORY DIRECT 











ELBERT FIREPLACES | 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
Tents, Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
for years. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved. 60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 

Absolutely SAFE. 


Buy from Factory 
Save ONE-HALF 





| 
| 
| 





Pat. appld. for 
F.O.B. Back 
$1 2.00 Open Screen $1 00 extra 





Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


|B. F. ELBERT BAckus, MINN. 



















Sewage Disposal; 
for Camps or 5 
Summer Homes 





Write today for free details of San- 
Equip Waterless Toilet, which brings 
city convenience to summer camps 
or homes. Exclusive self-drain and 
liquid-sealfeaturesassuresafe,health- 
ful disposal. Running water not ne- hw" ~ 
cessary. If you have running water, ask for details 
of San-Equip Certified Septic System. Enables 
you to install complete modern — lumbing. Costs 
no morethan uncertain makeshift disposal SAN- 
EQUIP, Inc.795 E. Brighton Ave. Syracuse, N.Y, 


\ ar EQuip 


Certified Sewage Disposal 































Be 500 tioning, boating and general | 


golf oxfords, wading shoes, outing | 


A QUESTION OF WEIGHT 
(Continued from page 71) 


An easy portage placed us upon West 
Bearskin Lake. Hungry Jack Lake was 
but one portage away. Our sweet tooth 
was about to be filled! 

And yet, when we rode the waters of 
Hungry Jack, our desire for all the com- 
forts and luxuries we had been missing 
vanished. We zigzagged slowly across 
the lake, idling by the grassy cove where 
I had lost the great pike when we passed 
by before. What if I should hook into him 
again? One frequently reads of such in- 
cidents. 

My attention was directed to a slight 
| disturbance in a pocket formed by a grass 
| bed and boulder. Could that be the mighty 
| fellow? I let fly my spoon. It was a poor 
cast, my lure striking the rock and boun- 
cing off but into the pocket. A moment 
of retrieving, and there was a side strike 
which took the business end of my tackle 
into the weed bed. Jan propelled the craft 
in that direction. Shortly I had the sulk- 
ing fellow at the end of ten feet of line. 
But I just could not pump him out of 
the grass. 

Debating with Jan concerning what 
course to pursue, I gave the pike his 
head, so to speak, which wasn’t so good. 
The next thing I knew the fellow was 
under the canoe. My line caught on what 
must have been a splinter of the keel 
and never pulled free. For a full half 
minute the braided silk held, with the 
pike churning the surface almost be- 
side us and affording an unexpected 
shower bath. Jan made frantic efforts to 
scoop him up in our inadequate landing 
net—so near, and yet so far. Once we 
almost had him, and then—he was gone, 
a pearl spoon and leader trailing from 
his mouth. By this identification you will 
know him. His address: Pikeville, south 
shore of Hungry Jack Lake, northern 
Minnesota. 

So ended a glorious adventure. I trust 
my weighty readers have stayed with me 
to the end, and I sincerely hope I have 
| stimulated a desire to revive dormant 
| muscles. Take to the water trails and 
know the finest of sports. But carry a 
full sack of sugar and watch it closely! 

Jan and I stood within a Kansas gym- 
nasium. 

“How much is 
partner asked. 

“How much is 187 from 199?” I coun- 
tered. 





238 from 256?” my 


A DARK HORSE WINS! 
(Continued from page 33) 


ished brilliantly, her pace and range dur- 
ing the major portion of her heat were 
only ordinary. It was just not Kremlin’s 
day. Bold, sometimes to a fault, this big 
pointer failed to handle well enough for 
championship timber. 

The afternoon brace, too, was some- 
what disappointing. Yankee Doodle Jack 
ran a smashing heat, handling two bevies 
in perfect style, but was apparently in- 
volved in a flush which scored heavily 
against him. Algonquin’s race was unin- 
| spiring. He had one good find, properly 
| handled, but his ground work was not 
| impressive. Jake Bishop, however, was 

unperturbed. “I’ll shoot my other barrel 

in the mawnin’,” he said. 
| And what a “barrel” it was! Susque- 
| hanna Tom and The Coming Storm, the 

latter owned by U. M. Fleischmann of 
| Fairheld, Connecticut, and handled by 
Sam Yount, went the route over the 
morning course. Tom is not a particularly 
attractive dog in action, running gener- 
| ally with a “dead” tail. But his smash- 
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ing gait commands instant respect, and 
he had been down but a few minutes 
when spectators realized that the dark 
horse was a serious contender. Six clean 
bevy finds, all properly handled! One 
bevy divided with The Coming Storm 
and on which his manners were perfect. 
That was his score. 

Swinging wide, hunting hard, Tom 
did not handle kindly at times, but 
he always turned out in front, re- 
sponding-to Bishop’s whistle. It can 
be correctly said that the dog does not 
immediately “fill one’s eye” when he is 
running, but he cannot be faulted when 
he strikes game scent. Lofty, positive 
and personified intensity are the clothes 
he wears on point. And he had his “Sun- 
day clothes” on that day. Jake Bishop 
had “fired his other barrel”! The Com- 
ing Storm had a good, level heat, with 
three bevy finds and one divided with 
Tom, but he suffered in comparison with 
his brace-mate. 

The little setter, Sallie Mohr, and the 
pointer, Brighthurst Mary Proctor, con- 
stituted the afternoon brace. Neither’s 
performance was of sufficient quality to 
reach the high marks set by Susquehanna 
Tom and Superlette. 


we rode in that afternoon Jake 

Bishop was being congratulated on 
all sides. “Wait awhile,” he replied. “To- 
morrow’s another day, you know.” But 
he could not disguise his pleasure at his 
dog’s performance, magnified by the fact 
that Tom was bred in the Lebanon Ken- 
nels, of which Bishop has charge, and 
Jake is the only person who has ever 
blown a whistle over him, either in train- 
ing or competition. 

Tomorrow was another day—a rainy day 
—and the judges postponed the running 
until Friday. Word had come from New 
Albany, Mississippi, a short distance 
away, that Superlette was injured. Clyde 
Morton, her trainer, had taken the little 
bitch to his boyhood home Monday night, 
where he could give her proper exercise 
and keep her in condition for the finals, 
should the judges desire to see her again. 
In a_ work-out Wednesday morning, 
Superlette had jumped a fallen log and 
struck her right side against the jagged 
end of a pine snag. Fourteen stitches were 
required to close the painful cut which 
resulted, and grave doubt as to her ability 
to repeat her excellent performance of 
Monday, if called upon, was expressed. 

Shore’s Carolina Jack and Luray Beau, 
the latter a setter owned by 
Schaefer of Cincinnati and handled by 
O. S. Redman, were put down as the 
Friday morning brace. Birds were out in 
unusual number, due, perhaps, to the en- 
forced idleness caused by the rain of the 
previous day. Jack ran an excellent heat, 
handling five bevies in fine fashion, but 
his refusal to honor his brace-mate’s point 
probably caused his elimination from the 
competition. On one occasion he posi- 
tively ignored Luray Beau’s good find, 
passing between the pointing dog and the 
birds. On another occasion he stopped at 
command behind the pointing setter. 

“Can't win a stake backing,” some of 
the handlers say. Very true, but in the 
National Championship perfect manners 
are required. Beau proved himself to be 
a real bird dog, having four good finds, 
but his range was not up to requirements. 

The last brace of the first series con- 
sisted of Arbu Betty, setter owned by 
Robert Herndon of Detroit and handled 
by George Payton, and Katie De, setter 
owned by H. D. Vail of Marion, Ohio, 
and handled by W. T. Jones. Both had 
numerous opportunities on game. Katie 
De showed perfect manners on het 
chances, but her pace and range were 
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deficient. Betty’s bird work left much 
to be desired. When this, the last brace, 
was ordered up, the judges rode apart for 
a short consultation. Tense moments, 
these. Then came the announcement that 
Susquehanna Tom and Superlette were 
wanted for the second series the follow- 
ing morning. : ; 

Far into the night the little group of 
field-trial fans talked, speculating upon 
the outcome of the morrow’s running. 
“Would Superlette’s injury prove too 
serious a handicap?” “Would Tom's 
lumbering gait suffer in comparison with 
the flashing, queenly carriage of Super- 
lette?” “Can the big, rugged fellow out- 
bird his brace-mate?” These were some 
of the questions asked and answered— 
but not by Jake Bishop or Clyde Mor- 
ton. Both retired early, neither over- 
confident. 

Saturday morning the skies were leaden 
and threatening clouds loomed against 
the horizon. Superlette came to the mark 
with her body practically encased in a 
protective harness of mattress sheeting— 
“bedticking,” the natives call it. She 
looked fit and eager to go. “She slept on 
my bed last night,” said young Clyde 
Morton, “and I believe she dreamed about 
this race all night.” 

“Can she run her usual heat?” he was 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “But I do 
know one thing—she’ll give her best.” 

At the word, both dogs dashed away 
in great form, Tom taking the left of the 
course in his bold, slashing stride, while 
Superlette flitted in and out of the cover 
to the right. The course turned to the 
left, and considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in swinging the little bitch up 
in front. Presently she was tucked away 
in a thicket—on point. Three birds rose, 
and she was steady as Morton fired. | 

Tom, on up ahead, established a point 
at the edge of a small gully. As Bishop 
approached, the dog dashed forward 
across the gully and up the far bank, 





HOTGUN fans will welcome 

the news that Col. H. P. Shel- 
don has a story in the June issue. 
“AN ORIENTAL INVASION” 
is the title of the story. As the 
name implies, it features the 
pheasant, but woodcock and 
grouse are also in the picture. 











dropping instantly as the birds flushed 
in front of him. An excellent piece of 
location and an excusable flush under the 
circumstances. He was steady as Bishop 
fired. 

Sent on, the big pointer stopped along 
a heavy and shallow draw. In going to 
him, Bishop walked up a single. Think- 
ing the dog had pointed this one bird, he 
sent Tom on, and Dr. Barham, one of 
the judges, rode up the remainder of 
the covey on the far side of the draw. 

Tom was running like a wounded buck, 
Superlette like a frightened fawn. 
Whether or not her injury was affecting 
her mental balance, it was plain that 
Superlette was unusually difficult to han- 
dle and Morton was having trouble in 
turning her from the long casts which 
were made at top speed. Throughout the 
long hour, she gamely fought through the 
heavy cover and muddy underfooting, but 
it was evident that she had her own 
ideas concerning the manner in which 
the course should be hunted and that she 
intended to follow her own judgment. 
Usually as easily controlled as the aver- 
age shooting dog, today, at the very 


height of her career, she was suddenly as 
temperamental as a young  premiére 
danseuse, and this complex probably 
shattered her chances. Her injury may 
have been the cause of her sudden re- 
versal of handling form, but it did not 
affect her going qualities. No one will 
ever know, for it may have been just a 
queer quirk of feminine temper which 
caused her downfall. She disappeared far 
to the right, and directly from the rear 
came the call of “Point!” Again she had 
a feeding bevy, was steady to shot and 
wing as Morton flushed several birds in 
front of her, and while he was bringing 
her out of the cover she pointed two 
singles in succession. 

As Superlette was being brought up in 
front, Tom, having handled the course in 
excellent manner, never out of hand but 
swinging wide, flashed into point at the 
edge of the woods. In great style and 
with intensity marking every muscle, he 
stood rigid as Bishop flushed the bevy 
and fired. Judge Ames ordered the dog 
held up until Superlette arrived. As she 
came up at heel the judges held a short 
conference. Then Judge Haggin rode 
forward. “The winner of the 1932 Cham- 
pionship,” he announced, “is Susquehanna 
Tom!” 

A great stake, a noble battle, a cor- 
rect decision, a worthy champion 
crowned! Another dark horse was dark 
no longer. 


COMMON SENSE AND THE 
BUTEOS 
(Continued from page 35) 
finger aimed at the man with the gun. 

Let us admit it. Too many of the Buteos 
have been shot down without cause. There 
have been side hunts with points for 
hawks conducted by sporting organiza- 
tions, and a few individuals have made 
hawk hunting a specialty. Tom and Dick 
and Harry have too often taken a shot 
at hawks they should have let alone. Ig- 
norance about these birds, desire to shoot 
something, mistaken zeal have all played 
their part. Where bounty is offered for 
goshawks, the temptation to shoot a hawk 
first and identify him afterward is too 
apt to be taken as a rule of conduct afield. 

I believe we are doing better than we 
used to do. A Buteo hanging on a wire 
fence as a scare hawk is not the common 
sight it was twenty-five years ago. But 
the work still goes on. 

The big, long lever used in argument 
for hawk protection is that the Buteos are 
decreasing alarmingly and their extermi- 
nation is threatened. Admitting that this 
branch of the family has been pruned, 
must we accept that it is all due to the 
wickedness of the misguided gunner? 
There is a thought here that is generally 
disregarded. These hawks have suffered in 
the changed conditions due to settlement. 
Their nest trees have been taken away; 
civilization has robbed them of the nest- 
ing seclusion they desire—and where a 
hawk cannot nest he will not remain in 
summer. Out on the plains I have seen 
settlers -cutting down the black poplars 
of the coulées—the only available nesting 
trees of the redtail, Swainson’s and fer- 
ruginous roughleg. Even in the wooded 
East it is hard for a big hawk to find a 
safe and secluded nesting site. 

These hawks have lost ground other- 
wise. They are primarily killers of small 
mammals, the foes of our crops; but to 
succeed, settlement has had to get rid of 
small mammals. This is not so true of the 
extreme East, but all across the prairie 
states and northwestern Canada, where 
the Buteos have always been in greatest 
strength, one of the pioneer homesteader’s 
first real problems—and sometimes a des- 
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ACATION hours are for 

play, not work. There’s no 
fun lugging water buckets — 
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you can so easily equip any 
cabin or cottage with a simple, 
teliable system of running 
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ho Wants to 


perate one—was to get rid of ground- 
squirrels, But he got rid of them. Whole- 
sale poisoning did it. 

A branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has spent years 
working out systems of destruction for 
small mammal pests. The wheat farmer 
could not succeed until he got rid of the 
“gophers.” Of these animals the Rich- 
ardson’s ground-squirrel was by far the 
most pernicious and wide-ranging, and he 
was the main food of the plainland Buteos. 

sut the bucket of poisoned grain got rid 
of more ground-squirrels in a day or two 
than all the hawks of the county could 
catch in weeks. Can any one deny that 
robbing the squirrel-killing hawks of 
their main food supply over a vast mid- 
Western range could have a tremendous 
significance to the existence of these 
hawks? Farther west today the Colum- 
bian ground-squirrel is still in places a 
serious pest to the rancher, and is fought 
by trap and poison, 


IND a region overrun with ground- 

squirrels, and you will find one with a 
good population of redtails, Swainson’s 
and ferruginous roughlegs. A region well 
tilled and clear of such small mammals 
can have few Buteos. I have often won- 
dered how the Eastern redtail gets a de- 
cent living in settled areas where there 
is only the odd chipmunk, a few squirrels 
in the woods, which are always able to 
take care of themselves, and little else. 
For mark you, a Buteo to live requires 
a populous hunting ground. They are all 
slow-winged, blundering fellows—though 
not so slow as we might imagine—and 
seem to circle and circle and try and try 
again before finding a victim. 

Let us be sensible in the matter, and 
before all things truthful. Hell is said to 
be plumb full of folk who told only half 
the truth. While we give full credit to 
these hawks, which in many districts can 
be reckoned good friends of the farmer, 
let us not forget that Buteos never ex- 
terminated small mammals. Fifty years 
ago, when hawks were in their glory, 
there were myriads of ground-squirrels 
across the plains. The Buteos merely 
caught enough of them to keep the species 
in a healthy condition. 

When we wipe out the small rodents 
from the fields, the inevitable happens. 
Hawks naturally must eat. They turn to 
any substitute at hand; thus the farmer 





is liable to find the beneficial Buteo in his 


| poultry yard, and the game farmer finds 





it necessary to get busy with pole traps. 
At the next meeting of the local game 
association some one brings in the evi- 
dence of game-bird destruction by a red- 
tail, and the association is converted to 
the belief that the only good hawk is a 
dead one. In other words, conditions of 
settlement have sometimes driven our 
otherwise beneficial hawks into wrong 
habits, and there seems to be little that 
can be done about it. 

Hawks will eat, and they usually will 
eat what is handiest, but too much must 
not be made of this. It is the killer’s 
habitual work, not his slips and falls from 
grace, that should be used as evidence 
against him. There enters always the 
question of local conditions. Too long we 
have been educated on generalizations 
founded on data in régard to hawk stom- 
achs gathered from far and wide. What 
we want to know is what a species is 
doing in our own neighborhood. A hawk 
perfectly innocuous, or even beneficial, in 
one locality may be the very reverse in 
another. This question of local conditions 
has too long been soft-pedaled and slurred 
over gracefully by those who know better. 

It is because of local conditions that so 
few hawks have a clean slate. I have seen 
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two sharp-tailed grouse chicks, the size 
of meadowlarks, lying half-eaten in the 
nest of a redtail. I have heard of an in- 
stance that I believe absolutely beyond 
question of ruffed grouse chicks in the 
craw even of a Swainson’s. I have seen the 
little broadwing with a young chickadee 
in his clutches, and again making a meal 
of a quarter-grown fryer in the farm- 
yard—and yes, even little sparrow-hawks 
with small birds in their talons. Does 
that mean-that I could join any general 
hue and cry against these species? Not 
while I have seen the remains of. seven 
ground-squirrels in a redtail’s nest, and 
this species and Swainson’s hunting 
ground-squirrels through years without 
any apparent bad breaks, and sparrow- 
hawks catching insect prey thousands of 
times. 

There are many friends of hawks in 
eastern America who will even doubt my 
statement concerning the sparrow- -hawk. 
Yet in the West he is not the little saint— 
always. The explanation is easy to any 
one who will but observe in the field. 
Here in the coastal West where sparrow- 
hawks winter there are no insects avail- 
able at that season and practically no 
mice. A hawk just must eat. That is why 
I have seen him launch from a maple top 
and, in as beautiful a strike as any one 
could see, pluck a winter wren from a 
brush pile and bear it back to his perch 
with a very matter-of-fact air, and why 
also I have seen him several times pluck- 
ing juncos. 

It is exactly the same with the Buteos. 
But of these it must be said that several 
seem almost 100 per cent above suspicion 
even under most adverse conditions. The 
roughlegs, especially the American rough- 
leg, a winter resident only over the set- 
tled parts of the continent, is a weak- 
footed mouser. Who has seen him in any 
other role than a beneficial one? The 
Swainson’s and the broadwing—surely 
their slate is very clean. The redtail un- 
der most circumstances is doing good 
work, especially so where he has been 
left enough small four-footed game to 
keep him interested. 

Of all these large hawks the redtail is 
doubtless most liable to come into cross 
purposes with farmer and sportsman be- 
cause his food covers such wide range. He 
is a brvad hunter. I have seen him strik- 
ing at sharp-tailed grouse in October, 
when all the ground-squirrels were hid- 
den away for the winter, and there is 
plenty of other evidence that on occasion 
he does kill game birds and poultry. A 
hawk that will list weasel, muskrat and 
even crow on his menu must score high 
in efficiency. It may be a blundering sort 
of efficiency, but redtails I have found 
almost invariably carried a layer of fat 
under their skins. 


OW where lies the safe and sane line 
through all this? Surely the dictates 
of moderation and common sense make the 
course plain. In general, leave the Buteos 
alone; leave them to their soaring and 
circling and mammal-catching. Give them 
their picturesque place in the landscape, 
for if they are exterminated there will be 
a lot gone that can never be replaced. But 
leave them alone with the reservation that 
safe conduct is based only on good be- 
havior. For the hawk that gets into the 
poultry yard or game farm or that is a 
known killer of game birds is bound to 
be shot. Human nature is that way. A 
good deal of hawk disappearance has been 
inevitable, and no sobbing sentimentality 
or eleventh-hour salvation through mis- 
directed blue laws can change this. 
Leave the Buteos alone where they are 
behaving. But to protect all our hawks, 
especially the Accipitres, would be @ 
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<A ATTE against all the smaller birds, the 


) Ww eak and defenseless creatures that charm 


DUA L- REFLECTION us by their song and beauty and are now 


the wards of mankind. It would be an 
A NEW PRINCIPLE OF 


insult as well to the common sense of the 
ELECTRIC LANTERN LIGHTING millions in America who want to see 
Developed by Delta in the 


game birds back in depleted covers. 
f 
Redbird. 








The men who advocate protecting the 
harmful killers certainly do not know 
their hawks any better than the men who 
would shoot all species on general prin- 
ciples; I doubt that they know them as 
well. I have my own opinion of the Nature 
| lover—self-styled—who loves Nature so 
much that he finds it a fine sight to see 
a hawk strike down bird prey. Doubtless 
Nero got the same kind of a kick when 
the lions did their stuff in the arena. 





ESS than a week ago from the time of 





Me perm F iis this writing, as I prowled the shore 
'O single 
velopmentin Srittiont | of a near-by island, a hunting sharpshin 


rtable electric 
antern lighting 
ever mean 

pe h to the user as Dual-Reflection. The new 
Delta REDBIRD alone offers it 

With the REDBIRD you switch instantly from 
brilliant floodlight — to 800 foot piercing beam — at 
the flip of a control lever. There’s no focus-screw 
adjusting — no shadow rings — no distortion — only 
perfect focus always. 

Uses two No. 6 dry cells. 7% inches high. Price 
$2.00, less batteries. Ask for it at hardware and 
sport goods dealers. 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. Dept.2200, Marion,Ind. 
| talons into his body. 


Luckily I had my gun and rushed up, 


VNU KKWKNHKr0OS but the hawk rose with his burden, dodged 
| my load of shot and bore off to the near- 
| by thorn thicket. At the next glimpse of 
| him I fired again, and the cowardly little 
| squeal he let go, as sharpshins always do 
when hurt, told me I had landed. When 
I got into the thicket, the sharpshin was 
dead, but search as I might I could find 
no sign of his victim, and I hope the 
Price E sparrow lived to tell the tale. What law 
16,50 could have saved that little assassin? If 
The Bee-Craft BOATRAC _ ©:0.8. there had been a law protecting sharp- 
carries your boat or canoe Free Catalog shins and a game warden had stood at 
one ae oy 4 adjusted ~~ eens coten. my shoulder, I probably would have done 
ood pong aed aes tr eee oe era the same—unless the warden beat me on 
dealer. Boat illustrated is the “TRAVELER.” the run and shot the murderer first! 
12’ Long 42” Beam. Price 64.50 F.O.B. The Buteos do not behave like that 
Dealers write for our “Dealer Plan. | sharpshin. When they are packing off a 
victim, it usually is a destructive ground- 


instantLy: | Shot out of the willows toward the tide 
flat, and tragedy was before my eyes. A 
song sparrow had been singing there, giv- 
ing up his good old song that suggests his 
thankfulness for the mate and nestlings at 
hand in the rose tangle, and now he was 
cut off from his haven, After a few fruit- 





| went down in the grass with the little red- 
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less twists and turns—for song sparrows | 
| have weak little wings—he gave up and | 


eyed assassin on top of him, driving sharp | 





BEE-CRAFT, W. Helena, Ark. 
squirrel or mischievous red squirrel, One 


FREE 
CATALOG than another; but it is also natural for us 


lto love our friends and waste no sym- 
Just off the Press| pathy on our enemies. Thus, to bring the | 
Fully illustrated, | assassins of the clan of beak and talon | 
showing footwese | under a_ benign law—on paper—in an 
fishing specialties for | 2ttempt to help the Buteos would be too 
camper and fisher-| much like turning the town over to our 
man. | thugs and stick-up men just in case some 
| innocent bystander should get pinked | 




















L.L. BEAN | while looking on. 
60 Main St. So Mr. Hunter, it is up to you to use 
Freeport Mz Maine discretion: to find the safe course and 











follow it, to learn your hawks and use 
the discriminating eye afield. The truth 
must lie between the extremes. There are 
too many genuine bird lovers who will not 
staad by and see the bird-killing hawks 
given a free rein. Bird life in general has 
too many foes as it is, and too many folk 
want to see the occasional broad-winged 
hunter wheeling in the sky to agree to | 
a war on the more beneficial haw ks in the 
interest of the gunning fraternity. If an | 
occasional Buteo starts feeding on quail 
or pheasant when grub is scarce in the | 
winter, it may be expected that such | 
hawks will be killed. Otherwise let’s leave 
these wild-winged, sailing hunters alone. 
Should the shrill plaint of the broadwing, | 
or the coarse scream of the redtail, or the 
thin squeal of Swainson’s or roughleg 
cease to be heard, and the hovering, cir- | 
tuaty position. Order ene with meney = cling wings of these interesting Raptores | | 
of Trailers, Tongues & Parts. | be seen no more, we would all be losers 
HAMMERBLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. | immeasurably. 
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Offers the most profitable investment you 
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Write for full information today 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
800 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 
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Buck Skein Vest, and tho the force of the water 
would knock me over, not a drop would seep 
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The Vest is a brand new idea in Buck Skein. 
Besides it is waterproofed exclusively for me—and 
nobody else—by Du Pont. It is inter-lined with a 
soft warm fleece. You, fishermen, can appreciate 
what this extra warmth means when the ice is just 
coming out of the stream. Keeps the body warm 
and the arms free for accurate casting. 


Your Money Back 
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Covered Wagon for $197.50. Full size, 9° x 6° with Pull- 
man type beds, wardrobe closet, pantry closet, folding 


table, locker cupboards, kitchen work bench, 5 gallon water 


tank, wire wheels, pneumatic tires, screens, curtains ani 
safe, patented spring draw-box. Built for years of service. 


Does away with bother of tents and canvas extensions. 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALO 
Get full information about this comfortable home 
on wheels! Ideal for tours, hunting and fishing 
trins, or use as summer cottage, Easily handled by 


any car. Write today. 
The Covered Wagon Co. 
14628 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE REMINGTON OVER- 
AND-UNDER 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HE over-and-under principle of 

construction, as I have mentioned 

before, is by no means new. I 

have seen Bavarian combination 
rifle and shotguns that were built on this 
system during the 18th Century, and I 
would not be surprised if some were made 
even earlier than that. We know they 
were by no means uncommon in America 
during the Revolutionary period. At least 
several of the riflemen of Morgan’s fa- 
mous regiment of mountaineers, recruited 
from the Appalachians, were equipped 
with over-and-under rifles. 

One may naturally ask in consequence, 
why, when their obvious advantages were 
recognized at such an early date, did the 
gunmakers turn from them to the gener- 
ally accepted type with both barrels upon 
the same plane. In the first place, double- 
barrel guns of any 
type were in most in- 
stances too ponderous 
and unwieldy, prior 
to the beginning of 
the 19th Century. 
While the over-and- 
under principle could 
easily be applied to the simple construc- 
tion attendant to a muzzle loader, it pre- 
sented very serious difficulties as applied 
to the breech loader, In fact, the early 
designers of breech-loading weapons had 
the devil’s own time finding any way of 
satisfactorily binding the barrels to the 
frame. 

These difficulties were so emphasized 
by the complicated construction of ham- 
merless breech-loading over-and-unders, 
it is not surprising that we were so long 
in developing the type in America. How- 
ever, as was intimated in the April issue, 
we are now permitted to announce the 
first American-made over-and-under shot- 
gun—the Remington Model 32, which 
will soon be ready for distribution at a 
price within the reach of all. 

I realize that some may challenge this 
statement. While I have had several over- 
and-unders brought to my attention that 
were reputed to be of American creation, 
I have every reason to believe, in most 
instances, that they were made in Ger- 
many and shipped to this country “in the 


white” to be finished and stocked. At any 
rate, none of them seem to have been pro- 
duced here in sufficient quantities to make 
any very noticeable dent in the trade. 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Our tardiness in entering the list against 
foreign competition is easily explained. 
It was first necessary to overcome the 
complicated construction of the European 
over-and-under. For such a shotgun to 
become popular in America, its cost should 
not greatly exceed $100.00. Most of those 
produced abroad sell for $500.000 to 
$1500.00 in this country. To design a gun, 
which was so simplified that it could sat- 
isfactorily be produced according to our 
methods to meet a popular price, was con- 
sidered by many to be well nigh impossi- 
ble, but both the Browning and the Rem- 
ington Companies have disproved this idea, 





The Model 32 Remington 12-gauge over-and-under gun 


It would be extremely rash to suggest 
that we have reached the ultimate of 
perfection in the over-and-under, but at 
least the ingenuity of the American to 
find short cuts has made the over-and- 
under gun available to all. More than 
that, it is my prediction that over-and- 
under construction has been so simplified, 
others must follow the lead to stay in 
the ring. 

With all due respect to the precise 
workmanship of the European manufac- 
turers, complicated mechanisms will wear 
more quickly than simple ones. I have 
bestowed considerable study upon the 
many types of over-and-unders produced 
to date. I have owned five and shot many 
others. With the exception of one or two, 
I have not handled any of radical design. 
I refer to even such rare guns as the 
3eesley, in which one lock is hung from 
the top of the frame, striking downward, 
and the other set on the floor of the frame, 
in the conventional manner—also a pe- 
culiar Belgian over-and-under which 
hinges and opens to the side, rather than 
downward, as is customary. And it is my 
opinion that, aside from a few top-grade 
guns produced at what to the average 
sportsman is a prohibitive price, I have 





seen none, with the exception of the 

srowning and the Remington, that are 
worthy of serious consideration. The new 
Remington Model 32 is, in comparison 
with conventional designs, unique in sev- 
eral details. It is closely associated with 
a Continental over-and-under made by 
Petrik et Cie, which attracted my atten- 
tion some time ago. 

The specifications of the Remington 
are as follows: No. 32A “Standard” 
Grade. Take-down, hammerless, 12-gauge 
only. Standard-length barrels, — thirty 
inches. Also furnished with 28- or 32- 
inch barrels. Full choke, modified choke 
or cylinder bore. Standard boring. Upper 
barrel, full choke; lower barrel, modified 
choke. Option on any other combination 
desired. Selected high-grade curly-walnut 
pistol-grip stock and forend, both hand- 
somely checkered. Top of frame matted 
and beautifully decorated on both sides. 
Regular stock dimensions, 14 inches in 
length from front trigger, 2% inches drop 
at heel and 156 inches drop at comb. 
Weight about 7% 
pounds. 

The outstanding 
features in the gun 
are worthy of consid- 
eration. It will be 
noted from the illus- 
tration that the bar- 
rels are not joined in the conventional 
manner by being. braised to a rib. In- 
stead, they have an air space between 
them and extending almost the entire dis- 
tance from breech to muzzle. This per- 
mits a free passage of air which assists 
to keep both barrels cool, and when the 
lower barrel only is used in trapshooting, 
the upper one acts as a ventilated rib 
which diverts the jeat waves from the 
line of sight. 





URDEY also make their over-and- 

under guns without a continuous rib 
but, as I remember, they bind the tubes 
together at a central point, as well as at 
both ends. In the Remington the lower 
tube is what might be called a floating 
barrel, the two being bound together only 


at the breech. The muzzle of the lower , 


barrel passes freely through a ring which 
is permanently braised to the upper tube, 
the maker’s claim being that no matter 
how much one barrel may be shot, the 
two cannot warp. Either tube can stretch 
or “breathe” freely when subjected to 


constant firing. Whether there is any 
value in this I am not prepared to say. 
We have certainly gotten along well for 
years with double-barrel guns having 
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Following the nation-wide acceptance of Model 60 as “the 
greatest value ever offered in a single-shot .22 rifle,’ Win- 
chester presents a new high value in .22 repeating rifles 


—Model 62. 

| Made with the care and thoroughness of Winchester in 

every detail, the round, gracefully tapered, 23” barrel is 

} ofa length adroitly calculated to secure a perfect balance 
of the arm while retaining fullest accuracy and high 
velocity in every shot. It is fitted with a Lyman gold 
bead front sight and the new design Winchester sporting 

* open rear sight. 





The full-sized, genuine black walnut stock has a shotgun 
butt, with checkered steel butt plate, straight grip and 
admirably shaped full comb. The forearm also is of new 
design, well shaped to fit the hand, while the famous 


| 


For supreme satisfaction 


Winchester Super-W-Speeds—the long-range high- 
power cartridges that cost no more than ordinary .22’s. 
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The master of repeating rifles again 
presents the nation with a new 
Winchester Repeater—a modern, all- 
around, slide-action .22 at an all- 
around economy price. 





Winchester sliding forearm action is a development of 
the standard action that has served with unfailing satis- 
faction in more than a million and a half Winchesters. 


The all-around Model 62 Repeater handles .22 Short, 
.22 Long and .22 Long Rifle cartridges interchangeably. 
The ample capacity of the magazine enables it to hold 
either 20 Shorts, 16 Longs or 14 Long Rifles. Model 62 is 
also furnished for .22 Short only—ideal for shooting 
gallery use. 


* Handsome in line, perfect in balance and sturdy, Model 
62 at $16.25, represents outstanding value and the finest 
.22 repeater ever offered at a comparable price. See it at 
your dealer’s. Throw it to your shoulder. Let it speak 


for itself. 
Ie 


in your .22 shooting, use 


| WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


Guns and Ammunition e Flashlights and Batteries 


| WINCHESTER 


Fishing Tackle e 


Ice and Roller Skates @ Cutlery e@ Tools 
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Phitosowie and maturity | 
make smokers turn to pipes. 
Philosophy and maturity 
also make pipe smokers 
turn to Dill’s Best Tobacco. 


Cellophane-wrapped. Fresh. 




















| both barrels bound together from breech 
to muzzle and never noticed any marked 
tendency to inaccuracy when one barrel 
was shot to the exclusion of the other. 
As applied to the over-and-under, how- 
ever, the system has one advantage which 
| its makers have apparently overlooked. 
| All guns of this type have certain dis- 

advantages—one of the most noticeable 

being that the over-and-under does not 

swing as easily as the conventional double 
| barrel made with both barrels on the 
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but it has other obvious advantages. 

The Remington also is the shallowest 
over-and-under that I know of. In fact, 
it hasn’t nearly so deep a frame as the 
average pump or automatic. There is no 
doubt that the greatest objection to the 
earliest over-and-under type was the 
appearance enforced by the use 


of under lugs which gave the gun a ten- 
dency to roll in one’s hands. Not only 
did it destroy the beauty of the gun, but 
Was ‘more important, one 


what had to 





This superb sporting Springfield is probably unique. It was rebuilt by Mr. B. C. 

Hayes, a jeweler of Wenatchee, Washington, from a standard Springfield barrel and 

action. For one who has had no previous experience in rebuilding a rifle, it is the 
finest example of its kind we have ever seen 





same plane. This is caused by the increase 
in air pressure when we swing rapidly on 
| an acute angular shot. It is conducive to 
| shooting behind until one becomes used 
| to exerting the additional effort necessary 
to lead our mark and is partictlarly 
| noticeable in windy weather. I considered 
| this one of the greatest objections to the 
| over-and-under. To a great extent, this 
resistance will be diminished with the 
Remington, due to the free passage of 
air between the tubes. 

It might be said for argument sake 
that the same thing applied in swinging 
a conventional double up or down. True, 
but it is not so noticeable. Any bird passes 
to left or right many times as fast as it 









oes 


constantly guard against canting the piece 
and in consequence, cross firing, particu- 
larly when shooting quickly from an un- 
even footing. 

A valuable feature as applied to a dou- 
ble gun is that both the upper and lower 
tangs are integral with the frame. The 
cocking rods and ejector rods are very 
sturdy. Another noticeable factor in the 
gun is the absence of a cross pin at the 
knuckle. Instead of this pin there are two 
little round-headed lugs upon which the 
gun’s joint swings. The ejector 
which are contained in the sides of the 
forend are of necessity very small. Never- 
theless, they hurl a shell from the gun 
with astounding velocity and are so sim- 


<= > 





Another view of the same rifle. Mr. Hayes made the stock from a blank of walnut, 
inlet it for the barrel and action, finished and checked it himself and did all the 
engraving of metal parts, including the gold inlay 


can rise. In consequence, we do not have 
to elevate as quickly as we have to swing. 

Dispensing with the ribs also permits 
more metal to be used in the barrel walls 
without increasing the weight of the gun. 

The outstanding feature of the Rem- 
ington is the method of locking, which is 
| similar to that of the Petrik gun referred 
to heretofore. This consists of an ex- 
terior sliding sleeve between the stand- 
ing breech and the top lever which slides 
back and forth on tracks cut in the frame. 
The locking lugs are braised to the sides 
of the barrels and the sliding sleeve which 
engages them also covers the breech end 
of the upper barrel in a semi-citcle, bind- 
ing the barrels down to the floor of the 
frame. In other words, instead of the 
bolts and lugs being, as in most guns, 
| under the barrels and concealed in the 
frame, they are entirely exterior. Wheth- 
er or no this will prove to be a staunch 
method of locking a gun, time will tell. 


HAD it on the best of authority, some 

months ago, that one of these guns had 
| been fired at Bridgeport approximately 
48,000 times without shaking loose. I can 
definitely say that the only Petrik that I 
| have examined showed obvious signs of 
| several years’ use and is still as tight as 
the day it was made. Not only is this the 
simplest form of construction that I have 
| ever seen applied to a double-barrel gun 


ple in design that I have no fear of their 
giving way. 

The mechanism is such that the wood 
of the stock has not been cut away to an 
excessive extent at its weakest point, just 
where it joins the frame. This is very 
important, as experience has shown that 
the stocks of over-and-unders were very 
easily broken because of this excessive 
cutting. All of the springs are of the coil 
type, so much more desirable in over-and- 
under guns, in my opinion, because they 
are much less liable to be broken by the 
uneven strain caused by super-imposed 
barrels. With one very high-grade im- 
ported over-and-under, made with flat 
springs, the maker sent me a complete 
extra set in recognition of this weakness. 

A point worthy of mention is that the 
greatest cause of trouble in many of the 
cheap German over-and-unders has been 
that the internal mechanism was so de- 
signed that the firing pins had to be set 
at acute angles to make room for other 
parts and ‘were therefore frequently 
broken. In the Remington the firing pins 
are set at greatly reduced angles, which 
should minimize this trouble. 

I noted with pleasure that the gun sent 
me for examination had no top rib. I can 
see no obvious excuse for a rib on an 
over-and-under, other than for clay-tar- 
get shooting. We don’t shoot game hard 
enough today to heat up our guns to the 
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point where we are bothered by heat 
waves. 

The only result of the high matted rib 
is to increase the depth of the gun, which 
is something we try in every other way 
to reduce. It is my opinion that an over- 
and-under should have only the top bar- 
rel matted. A man who cannot point ac- 
curately with a single twelve-bore barrel 
isn’t apt to do so with any gun. 

The Remington Company has invited 
me to frankly criticize the gun and this 
has always been their sporting attitude. 
So far, I have had but little experience 
with it. I could wish that the frame was 
shorter. If the distance between the stand- 





ing breech and the knuckle were decreas- 


ed, it would certainly add to the beauty | * 


of the gun, but I recognize that this length | 
adds immeasurably to the strength of the 
joining. One might wish that a little more 
thought had been given to the modeling 
of the ring supporting the barrels at the 
muzzle—a matter of minor importance. 

My only other criticism, and it is not 
of serious importance, is that the comb 
of the stock is too low and it feels much 
lower than it actually measures. It is so 
easy for anyone to file or whittle down 
a comb, that it seems to me it would be 





advisable to equip the standard gun with 
a higher one. 


Since writing the above, I have had 
an excellent opportunity to put the gun 
to a working test. I knew a farm where 
a thousand or fifteen hundred crows had 
been using in a cornfield, unmolested all 
winter. On Saturday, March Sth, I went to | 
the cornfield with the Remington, a box | 
of shells and a crow decoy and after 
planting my lone decoy, hid away in a 
corn shock nearby. The crows left the 
field as I entered it but soon came back 
again in ones, twos and small bands. By 
noon I had fourteen of them set out as 
additional decoys. I ran out of ammuni- 
tion, went back to the farmhouse for 
lunch and a new supply of shells, and 
when I quit at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, I had collected thirty-six of the 
black marauders. 

It is not easy to swing on fast-flying 
marks from a crouched position, inside 
acorn shock, with blades of corn dropping 
across your line of sight now and then, 
just as you raise to shoot, and it was an 
excellent chance to demonstrate the fast 
handling of this weapon. In consequence 
of this feature, I believe I have the honor 
of being the first to draw blood with the 
Remington Model 32. 


THE STING OF THE HORNET 
By Philip B. Sharpe 


N the lips of every shooting en- 
thusiast of today is a single word 
which names a cartridge recently de- | 
veloped—Hornet. It’s a new thrill, this 
little cartridge—and what a sting it has! | 
Out of every thousand riflemen, there | 
will not be more than a couple who will | 
fail to try to impress friends that the 
Hornet cartridge is a new development. 
The .22 Hornet is not a new shell made 
by necking down a .25-20 single shot. It 
1s a modernized and improved version of 
an ancient cartridge—the .22 Winchester 
Center Fire, also known as the .22-13-45. 
The Hornet is a peculiar paradox. 
Every shooter has among his collection 
certain arms for which ammunition is no 
longer available. But the Hornet is a 
cartridge, not a rifle. Other than rifles 
altered to order from a different caliber, 
this little piil has no pape. At this writing 
four companies are making the fodder, 
and probably by the time this is printed, 
the fifth wiil have joined the procession. 
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The remarkable power of Super-X long range .22’s was demon- 
strated recently when Vernon W. Shields of Tooele, Utah 
dropped a Coyote in his tracks with one shot. In writing about 
it, Mr. Shields said: “I was hunting jackrabbits and accidentally 
ran onto the Coyote. ... At the first shot he dropped heavily 
... I stepped off the distance at 71 yards. Now, as never before, 
Tam a Super-X man. It is the only shell on the market for me.” 


50% MORE POWER 
than ordinary «-22°8 


Super-X .22 cartridges are not recommended for shooting the 
larger animals but they have ample power to stop small game 
in its tracks at 75 to 100 yards or more. Super-X long range .22’s 
give you 50% more power and 26% greater speed, due to 
Western's exclusive Double Action, smokeless powder. They're 
the ideal cartridges for game and pest shooting. A golden, 
greaseless, Lubaloy bullet in a gleaming nickel plated case. 
Non-corrosive priming keeps your gun Clean without Cleaning. 


Big Game Booklet, FREE. Mail the coupon today for a copy of Col. Town- 
send W helen’s thrilling booklet, “American Big Game Shooting” and the leaflet, ‘*4 Shock 
Tests” that shows how you can prove the greater shocking power of Super-X long range .22's. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
22 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. * San Francisco, Cal. 






Long Range 
-22 Cartridges 






Western Cartarivce Company 
§22 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Col. Whelen’s 
booklet, “American Big Game Shooting” and the 
leaflet, “4 Shock Tests"—Free. 
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Hotel 


BELGRAVIA 


Crosvenor Gardens, S. W. 1, LONDON 
Catering to American travellers who desire 
the utmost in service. Ideally located, near 
Buckingham Palace, Victoria Station, the 
Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey. 


AMERICAN PLAN from $4.50 Per Day. 























Hotel 


PARIS 
Modern hotel, situated in the Montparnasse, 
just a few steps from subway and surface lines 
providing quick transportation to all parts 
of Paris. 90,000 Americans have been guests 
of the PARIS-NEW YORK since opening. 


AMERICAN PLAN from $3.50 Per Day. 





For Information 
IBORAT, Publicity Representatives 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Reservations may be made through 
recognized Travel Agencies. 
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The boys at Springfield Armory, who 
developed this new cartridge for an al- 
tered Springfield, claim that it delivers 
the greatest accuracy of any small-bore 
in the world. I do not doubt them. Tests 
from one end of the country to the other 
support their statements. 

Not many people recall the old .22 
W.C.F., with its 15 grains of black pow- 
der and a 45-grain lead bullet. I do not 
recall the date of its origin, but it was 
adapted to a Winchester single-shot piece 
of artillery and, while it was a deadly killer 
for small game, it showed decided ac- 
curacy. Magazine mention of this in 1909 
indicated that the cartridge was popular. 

But black powder is dirty, and fifteen 
grains of the FFFFg charcoal didn’t im- 
prove the shine of the interior. So the 
ammunition boys improved it. Smokeless 
powder! This spelled “Doom” with a 
capital D. 

Purely a matter of primers. Those who 
recall how badly the .25-20 performed be- 
fore the advent of rustless primers, can 
readily imagine what that same hot ig- 
niter did to the soft steel .22 barrels. The 
gun passed to the collector, but the am- 
munition was made for many years. Both 
Remington and Winchester list it in their 
1918 catalogs, and Winchester sees fit to 
mention it in the 1931 display, alongside 
the Hornet data. 

Back in 1912, when Charlie Askins 
wrote his book, Rifles and Rifle Shooting, 
he deliberated on the .22 W.C.F. “Either 
this cartridge or the .22-15-60 Stevens is 
capable of keeping ten shots in a four- 
inch circle at 100 yards,” he writes, “but 
is not up to some of the rim fires, This 
cartridge could be improved by being 
charged with smokeless powder behind a 
metal-patched bullet, and perhaps this 
will be done some time. Loaded to a 
muzzle velocity of 2000 f.s., it will show 
a wider field of usefulness.” 

Nearly a score of years later, “Grove” 
Wotkyns improved the cartridge. The 
improvements meant using a more mod- 
ern powder than was available at the 
time, using a metal-jacketed bullet, and 
speeding up the pellet to about 2400 f.s. 


HE old .22-15-45 had a 45-grain bul- 
let. So does the present Hornet. 
Peters, however, loads a 46-grain pellet— 


| but what’s a grain on the receiving end? 


The old offering had a muzzle velocity 
of 1540 f.s. as loaded by Winchester and 
1563 in the Remington brand. Muzzle 
energy ran 240 and 244 foot pounds. 


| Trajectory at 100 yards was about 2.5 


inches and at 200 yards ran 13.5 inches. 
At 300 yards the 45 grains of lead were 
pretty near all tuckered out—trajectory 
was 38.28 inches! Range for “accuracy” 
was from 100 to 200 yards. Starting off 
at 1550, the ammunition boys found that 
the lead bullet was still traveling at 1125 
feet per second at 100 yards—which had 
an edge of about 100 feet per second on 
our new high-velocity .22 long rifles with 
a 40-grain pill. Penetration was about 
8% inches of pine boards. 

Comes the Hornet! The accepted load 
uses (if you are reloading) about 11 
grains of DuPont I.M.R. No. 1204, a fine- 
grained progressive-burning nitrocellu- 
lose powder. This fills the case to the 
base of the bullet. There “ain’t no more.” 
And your velocity will be about 2350, the 
factory standard with all but Remington. 

My good friend Witsil, of Remington's 


ballistic department, sent me a few of 


the new loads using the 45-grain bullet 
at a muzzle velocity of 2600 feet per 
second—a 250 f.s. increase. This load 
should make a killer and naturally I in- 
quired about accuracy. 

“We found that we could get better ac- 
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curacy and mushrooming by speeding it 
up,” Witsii writes. “In fact, we have had 
several series of firings at 200 meters 
(219 yards) showing an average mean 
radius of less than one inch!” 

Try that on your bull’s-eye! 

The standard 2350 f.s. Hornet never 
developed accuracy such as this. And stili 
Remington seems to have accomplished 
the miracle with No. 1204 powder, one 
of the newer members of the Improved 
Military Rifle Powders. Twelve-O-Four 
is a finely-cut progressive-burning grain, 
.0236 inches in diameter and about .0213 
inches long. It is packed in the shell so 
tightly that the opened cartridges will not 
pour freely without a little prodding with 
a toothpick. 

Since Remington tells me that they use 
but eleven grains, I have been unable to 
discover the secret of the ten per cent 
increase, but assume that the powder 
they use is of a different degree of pro- 
gressiveness., 


CCORDING tto ballistic data, the 
Remington Hornet packs 675 foot 
pounds of energy at the muzzle, 442 foot 
pounds at 100 yards, 277 at 200 yards, and 
172 at 300 yards. Leaving home to the 
tune of 2600, the copper pill is galloping 
along at 2100 as it passes the 100-yard 
mark, 1663 at 200 yards, and at the 300- 
yard point it is still trotting at 1310—as 
much as the old .22 long rifle. And al- 
though pretty well tuckered out when the 
500-yard point is reached, the Hornet 
buzzes along at 973 f.s. 

It is recommended that the maximum 
range for target shooting is held to about 
200 meters (219 yards), although five- 
inch groups can be expected at the 300- 
vard point. Trajectory at 100 yards is one 
inch, at 200 yards it is four inches, at 300 
it drops 12 inches, at 400 the trajectory 
is 27 inches and, should you be interested, 
53 inches for 500 yards. But, after all, 
that’s a long walk even for a much 
stronger piece of metal. 

The 2350 f.s. load, however, is traveling 
1820 f.s. at 100 yards, 1386 f.s. at 200, and 
1147 f.s. at the 300 mark. Its muzzle 
energy is 564 foot pounds, 338 at 100 
yards, 196 at 200, and 134 at 300. The 
trajectory is very flat—one inch at 100 
yards, 5.4 inches at 200 for Peters and 
3.5 inches for Winchester. At 300 yards, 
Winchester claims an elevation of 10 
inches is necessary while Peters modestly 
asks for 13.5 inches. Anyway, it is less 
than the 38.28 inches drop of the .22 
W.C.F. 

To shooters who plan to reload for 
special Hornet rifles, it is well to think a 
little. Don’t get a battered, cheap or 
poorly made .22 rim fire for the new 
fodder. You might not succeed. 

The new cartridge is dynamite in a 
junk gun—a pleasant, powerful target or 
vermin cartridge in a well-made rifle. 
Early reports stated that breech pressures 
would run about 30,000 pounds. Careful 
pressure tests of all makes of 2350 fs. 
loads now on the market show a con- 
sistent pressure of about 40,000 pounds. 
Remington advises me that with their 
new powder, they have been able to hold 
the 2600 f.s. load to that pressure. But, 
brethren, that’s more’n our trusty .30-30. 
It’s up with the Krag—and many Spring- 
field “full charge” loads! And it’s concen- 
trated into a mighty small package! 

So before you try to have some of your 
junk rebarreled, investigate. Postage 15 
but two cents per complaint. Ask some of 
the ballistic engineers if your contem- 
plated hybrid is practical. 

And, by the way, use the new type 
primers. If you don’t, that expensive pet 
of yours will soon look a lot like a con 
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crete sidewalk, “serviceable but rough.” 

Away goes a myth. The Hornet is not 
the .25-20 single-shot, necked down. Mi- 
crometer measurements of this stand- 
ardized cartridge, compared with samples 
of the old .22-15-45 in my collection, vary 
less than do the different makes from the 
accepted standard measurements. It’s just 
an old friend, folks, back from the grave! 

Speaking of myths—the first rustless 
cartridge on the market was the Reming- 
ton Kleenbore in the .22 rim-fire series. 
Half of the experts of this day will tell 
you that the non-fouling cartridge was 
developed in these popular rim fires, and 
later adapted to the center-fire revolver 
and rifle sizes. 

Many years ago—I have forgotten the 
date—I was enjoying one of my frequent 
pilgrimages to various plants to see if 
they had done what I told them to do on 
the last visit. E. C. Hadley, ballistic en- 
gineer at the Remington Bridgeport 
plant, gave me a surprise when he 
brought me a couple of rifle barrels to 
look over. Both were .25-20 types. One 
looked like a chimney—or worse—while 
the other looked like a new job. It was 
the test of the first non-fouling primers— 
the trade name of “Kleenbore” had not 
been developed. 

“We fired several hundred cartridges 
in each of these barrels,” Hadley told me. 
“The .25-20 W.H.V. is the worst offender 
as far as barrel destruction is concerned, 
of any ever developed for smokeless pow- 
der. You just can’t prevent corrosion, 
despite cleaning. An equal number of 
shots were fired through each barrel, one 
with the present type of primer, and the 
other with a new one we have been de- 
veloping in the laboratory. Neither barrel 
was cleaned. That was six months ago.” 

I asked when it would be put on the 
market. 

“As soon as we can perfect it,” was 
the reply. “It takes more primer com- 
pound than we like at present, and offers 
difficulties in refitting a new size of 
primer. However we shall probably begin 
with the rim-fire line and gradually ex- 
pand.” 

A year later they announced the .22 
Remington Kleenbore line. The center 
fires, along with the little .25-20, which 
played such an important part in the de- | 
velopment, did not appear until months | 
later. 

Sometimes we find that the things we 
think are new, are just old friends in their 
Sunday clothes. 








THE REVOLVER AS A SHOT 
SLINGER 


By Bud Dalrymple 


HERE are a number of the Colt and 

Smith & Wesson revolvers in calibers 
38 to .45, that are seldom used today 
because cow-punching is not what it was 
some twenty or thirty years ago, when 
nearly every cattle man carried a big six- 
shooter. These big revolvers make very 
handy and useful guns. By reboring them 
ull choke and reaming the shoulders from 
the cylinder chambers, and with most any 
size shot from No. 2 to No. 8, they will 
kill such game as rabbits, ducks or grouse, 
up to and even beyond 75 feet. By making 
a special barrel from the end of a rifle 
barrel and boring it close, a round ball 
will shoot very well and these ball loads 
are handy for knocking over a large ani- 
mal or a hold-up thug at short range. 
When the round ball is made of pure lead, 
it does not harm the choke. 

have rebored and choked many of 
Mese revolvers and several of them shot 
a ball almost as true at short ranges as 








Skeet shooting at the Bayside, Long Island, field of Abercrombie & Fitch Co., N. Y. 


Improve your wing shooting 


TRY SKEET 


The closest approach to actual field shooting 
and the fastest growing sport in America! 


UNTERS, trapshooters, all who like 

to shoot .. here’s a sport that is like 
getting into a nice covey witha good dog! 
SKEET offers a wide choice of angles 
and elevations for the marksman. The 
swift flight of the “birds,” both singles 
and in pairs, provides a thrill equalled 
only by the speedy travel of winged game. 
No shooting game ever devised gives 


| you better practice for field shooting! 


Learn all about this newest sport— 
SKEET. Train your eye—in season or 
out. Send the coupon below and we will 
mail to you, without charge, the Skeet 
Handbook which tells you all about this 


fascinating sport. 


If there is no Skeet Club near you 
and you are interested in building a 
Skeet field, write us and attach your 
letter to the coupon. 





Wilmington, Del. 


. 7 
Name 


3. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., SporTING PowpEr Division 


Please send me a copy of the booklet on SKEET. 


_Street_ 


— rae 
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Your 2-Star 





AKE a “2-Star” Woods Down Sleeping Robe on your next fishing trip, canoe 

cruise or motor tour, and get your sleep. Guaranteed to keep you warm. Delight- 
fully roomy and light, yet snug ag you want it. Self-adapted for all weather above 
frost .. . no taking off or putting on extra covering. Admits ilation as desired 
Retains no body moisture. Famous for comfort. 
_ Moistureproofed windbreaker cover with Lift-the-Dot snap fasteners. Exclusive 
interlining of Woods Everlive down from Northern waterf 
blown, in multiple tubes, and new Harwood patent down equalizers. Lined with 
excellent wool flannel, cozy and durable. For spring, summer and fall, in two sizes: 
78" x 84” flat, 8'2 Ibs., $46.50; 90” x 90” flat, 10 Ibs., $57.00. For winter the 
“3-Star” Woods Arctic, $58.50 and $67.50. From your dealer or direct. 


Write for folder “Experiences,”” FREE 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CoO., LID. 


s Arctic Down Robes for Over 25 Years 
320! LAKE STREET, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Makers of Wood 
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IN CANADA: OTTAWA, ONT. 
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GIVE YOUR SKILL 
A CHANCE 


Use a Cutts Compensator to Throw Even 
Killing Patterns Every Time 
You Pall the Trigger 


Remarkable control of the pattern on 
every shot is the positive result gained 
from the Compensator and the Compen- 
sator only. Once you equip your gun you 
may always depend on even, uniform pat- 
terns shooting 


SKEET, TRAPS 
and BIRDS 


Pattern control tubes are available to 
cover every shooting condition. Compen- 
sator made for 12, 16 and 20 ga. shot- 
guns, single barrel, single shot, repeating 
or auto-loading types. 
Send for free folder. 
Compensators 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








lle Eye 
10 POWER 
$23°% Pre- 


paid 
“Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 


Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 












TEN MILE EYES! Think of 

Long jer things you ny see! Ten mile 
iue—a 20 el near! 

Range 400 muse tiliee. Ane yoo cn 





easily have them. If you can see 
one mile, these superpower French 10x32mm. stereo-prism binoculars 
will extend your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOUR- 


gt 10 Liny more! Multiply pleasures of hobby 
TY) Lenses port. Use ® pair touring. observation, hunting. 
sola natere study, 


the ‘he otter ones only cis? But this binocular 


mos’ = ee 

has 1 SES and 4 SMS. No wonder it gives 
risms an ieee field, tilliznt illumination and fine 

definition. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Spend $23.95 today for one on FREE TRIAL or $1 for one C. O. D., 
paying postman balance and few cents postage. Check and eompare 
it in every way for five days with athaae selling for 


double or more. If you do not like it for any reason 
® whatever your money will be promptly returned. 
Every glass tested. The U. 8. Gov't and State Fores- 
try Dep'ts buy from_us. T) he same in 8x only $18.50. 

Surpasses others at $23.50 and more. 

CATALOG Over 200 Glasses 
ALL MAKES $1-3110 

Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog Sst all 


in formats on how to choose the best for your individual needs at 
PRICE. Dealers write for prices and catalog of other models. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 25, Elmira, N. Y. 


THE WELL RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to you. 
Hand cut from old seasoned briar root, 
treated to require no breaking-in. Genu- 
ine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed not to 
erack or burn thru. 













Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, Murray’s Mellow, Three 
Nuns, Bulwark, Mick McQuaid, Erinmore and 55 
other Old Country Tobaccos, Send for catalog. 


PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-52 


18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere. Established 1894 





Full Line 


American & | ed Arms & Parts 


Prompt Attention To Your Order 
Largest Stock in America, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
Ammunition, Trap & ~- Guns, All Shooting Accessori 





New Shot Gun Barrels, Expert G 
sGun | Repairing*,. Air Rites a Pitole,Paper Targets Scopes 
d and i Cata 


— 25c in stamps i ‘this 144 page pantahiias _ 
Ss a BS DD) Cea by On 


509 Fifi: Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 
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would a rifled barrel. The .38-40 calibers 
can be rebored and rechambered for the 
.44 Game Getter shell which is almost the 
same length as that of the Colt cylinders | 
and of the heavy-type S. 
action revolvers. 

This long shell holds a real load of | 


& W. .44 single- 











| Don’t think for a minute that these choke- 

| bored revolvers don’t shoot close and hard | 

| either DuPont Oval or No. 5 pistol pow- | 

der and leaves plenty of room for proper | 

wadding and a good load of shot. ne 
| 
| 
| 


can be reloaded a great number of times 
and a person can have cheap ammunition, 
as the cost of powder, shot and primers to | 
load one hundred shells is not over $1.00. | 
The wads can be made with the wad cut- | 
ter that is included with each set of re- | 
loading tools. 
For a reloading tool, I remodel the 
Winchester or Ideal lever tools so they 
will seat the round balls the proper depth 
and put a super-crimp on them, because, 
unless the brass cases are heav ily crimped, 
when you fire one cylinder, the jar is 
liable to cause some of the other loads to 











These smooth-bore pistols will make good | 
targets at short ranges 


shed the shot wad and, of course, the shot 
then rolls out. I have found that barrels 
shorter than 5'%4 inches do not give the 
best results with shot cartridges. Barrels 
measuring from 714 to 8% inches are just 
about right. 

While I was predatory animal hunter 
for the Government in Wyoming, I killed 
a lot of young sage chicks with one of | 








New Justrite No.Q7 


ELECTRIC LANTERN 


For Sportsmen, Fishermen 
Campers, Boy Scouts and 
all Outdoor Purposes 


Burns a Week—5 Hoursa Night for 
About One Cent nt om ng Pa 
ax 


; tive action switch. 


$290 i539 

att Seay payee 
Our i b 
Headlight ond La Lantera uti. i 
ere: 
E 8 Drices and 


2075 SOUTHPORT AVE... CHICAGO. ILL 
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Sa Us the # Trophies 


of Your Spring Hunt 
















Send your trophies to a 
Master! It costs no more— 
often less—and you are assured 
of a lifelike work of art that_will 
rank: with specimens mounted by Jonas 
for the greatest naturalists and hunters in the 
world. Jonas’ skill is famous everywhere— 
used exclusively by thousands of sportsmen 
year after year. Write for FREE catalog. 


Uaster Taxidermists 











New Models—Just Out! 
CHAS. DALY GUNS 


New “HORNET” Rifle (Repeater) 
New OVER-UNDER—Model 35, 12-16-20 gauge 
With solid Rib, Superior Quality $165 
With Ventilated Rib, Superior Quality..$175 
New Single Barrel TRAP; Model 65 $175 
Superior Quality is within reach of every sportsman. 
Compare values with others selling at higher prices. 

Write for NEW Catalog 

Trade in your old gun 


CHAS. DALY Inc. 


88 Chambers St. NY. 


















For Big and 
Small Game 


F938 — 
Auxiliary Cartridge 
Make your big gamerifie instantly suit- 
able for small game or target use with 
Marble’s Auxiliary Cartridge. 
—Uses aap ammunition and reduces 
shooting cos 
~ re mccurate te ond dep ndable, 
fine strong. 80-06, Savage .300 and 
Meese Can be used through 
Price, 75c each. 
. (4-82) 
525 Delta Aves, Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


















Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 










F.W. King by ty 
508 Euel 
Cleveland, Ohio 














$100 
rauge 
$165 
$175 
$175 


tsman. 
prices. 
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these .44 caliber shot revolvers with a | 
74-inch full-choke barrel and I found | 
that about No. 6 or No. 7% shot was the | 
best size. Although I killed many with 
No. 8’s, I kept track of one week’s shoot- 
ing with the shot revolver, and out al 





The wads can be made with the wad cutter 
which is included with each set of re-| 
loading tools 


twenty-two shots at flying birds, I killed 
twenty. This goes to show what can be 
done with one of these shot revolvers and 
properly loaded shells. You cannot use a 
rifled barrel of any kind or caliber and 
get good results with shot no matter how 
the shells are loaded. This is because the 
rifling spins the load around and conse- 
quently the shot is scattered. 

The barrels must be rebored from 
breech to muzzle and have a good taper | 
choke at the muzzle—but not too much or 
too little. I use about eight grains of Oval | 
or 5% grains of No. 5 pistol powder in 
either the .45 S.A. caliber Colt shell or 
the .44 Game Getter shell—1 card, 1 felt 
and 2 card wads over the powder, seated 
tight, then all the shot the case will hold 


fh ea 






With shot cartridges, a rebored .38 or 45 
revolver will kill small game at 75 feet | 





and a thin card, well crimped over the 
shot. The .44 Game Getter shell being | 
longer than the .45 Colt shell, you can use | 
more shot—hence get a little better pat- | 
tern. Sixteen pellets of BB shot can be | 
used in the .45 Colt shell or twenty pellets | 
in the .44 Game Getter shell. That is the | 
load I used a good deal for shooting coy- 
ote pups on the run from the saddle and 
I also used a load of twenty-eight pellets 
of No. 2’s with good results. | 

Don’t think for a minute that these | 
choke-bored revolvers do not shoot hard. 
I stood forty feet from a full-grown coy- 
ote and with one of these shot revolvers | 
sent a load of BB’s through him side- 
ways. He rolled over and was dead as a | 
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EET THE NEW 4] SAVAGE 


HORNET 
SPORTER 


Companion For The Sensational 
.22 Caliber Hornet Cartridge 


ag 
Bewer— punch—flat trajectory — 
accuracy — packed intoa.22 caliber 
center fire cartridge to a degree 
never before attainable. That’s the 
sensational .22 cal. Hornet! 

The rifle to handle it—to give it 
its due—to bring out its best—and 
thrill you with new shooting satis- 
faction! That’s the new Savage 
Hornet Sporter Model 23-D Bolt 
Action Repeater. 

e 
Every quality feature of the original celebrated 
Sporter is retained in the Savage Hornet— 
Solid frame; heavy, double locking lugs on the 
bolt; short, easy bolt-throw; convenient-to- 
the-hand safety, and fine balance. And, in ad- 
dition, anew design one piece pistol grip stock 


Ballisties of and forearm for steadier holding. Hi-pressure 





Savage .22 smokeless steel barrel, and a new interchange- 

ou able box type magazine for speedy re-loading. 

From butt-plate to front-sight Savage quality 

bate «9 of bullet throughout. And the price! A 5-shot repeater 

rains ‘ 

Seonal oe ol at Be ah oe tai eo $29.95 
lowpoint,mushroom Savage Hornet Sporter and Savage Hornet 
— = .22 caliber cartridge—the ideal combi- 


tulle dniean. nation for medium and small game— 


675 ft. Ibs. 





ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Savage, Stevens and A. H. Fox Sporting Arms 
= 








The Poly Choke 


Equip your pump or automatic with a Poly 
Choke. Seven degrees of choke by simply turn- 


Best Woods For 
the Finest Bows 
and Arrows are 
plentiful in the 


Missouri Ozarks. Here, in America’s largest plant, ex- 

j 5 ce © P P > a8 seve , 3: C2 ceptional ‘‘old time’’ master woodcrafters produce the 

— Pn b yee yan oe prong yn om Ray most scientifically accurate archery equipment—you get 

ye changed from cylinder to full choke . the best at low cost. FREE; Write today for instructive 

seconds, Send gun to factory for installation. new catalog. Also new bulletin on Archery ranges 
Write for circulars if interested. Dept. A. 


THE POLY CHOKE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. 





Clinton, Mo. 


























aelis2 .22 Autoloader! 


No pump to operate ; just hold your aim with rifle at shoulder 
and pull the trigger. Nothing gets by this new Marlin ! Sports- 
men tell us that this is the best little .22 they ever shot. For 
regular .22 caliber long rifle, also new high speed loads. Six 
shots. 22” round barrel. Pistol grip butt-stock. Rubber butt 
plate. Rocky Mt. rear and ivory bead front sights. 
Write for Catalog. Expert Repair Service 

The Marlin Firearms Co.,93 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
Also Makers of Famous Marlin 39 Lever Action .22 








$1685 
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| d il in just a very few 
The NEW Parker Single Se dae ee 


roe FF 


ball loads do not give the breech pressure 
T that the regular long bullet did in the 
rigger rifled barrels, some of these revolvers, 
when rebored ‘for shot and round ball, will 
; shoot low and the front sight should then 
FOR PARKER be lowered a little. 
DOUBLE GUNS)! Don't try to use black powder in a shot 
revolver as you cannot use enough to get 
the penetration required and still have 
room for wads and a load of shot. Also, 
don’t try to use any high-pressure pow- 
ders, as they will not burn under such 
pressures. I have tested all kinds and 
found that either DuPont Oval or Du- 
Pont No. 5 pistol powder is the very 
best to use, although Ballistite or Bull’s- 
eye can be used. Be careful! It is a 
very good plan to load a few underloads 


at first, in order to be sure you are play- 
ing safe. 







Parker Offers 


a single trigger of improved design that will function per- 
fectly under all conditions. All working parts are made 
of non-rusting steel, hand fitted to give remarkably 
smooth action with no lubricating or adjusting in long 
service. Your Parker can be fitted with a new single 
trigger at little cost. You will appreciate its positive ac- 


tion and the greater ease of shooting which it provides. Send for the book- QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
KER BROS.. M ee ai ane de. Bact let on Parker Guns 
PARKE -» Master Gun Makers, 2 erry St., Meriden, Conn. and folder on the COMBINATION GUN 


wee PPAMIRIKIEIR GUN ites pee 
I am interested in your information and 


advice as to what procedure to adopt on a com. 


“‘Old Reliable’’ Ahe PARKER- 2- HAWES Roop bination skeet and trap gun. I am a large man, 


—_____________| yet have always shot a medium-weight gun more 
satisfactorily. Do you think I could, to the best 


| adv antage, in both skeet and trap shooting, use 

79° Every portsman the same double with two sets of barrels or would 

you recommend an over-and-under with two sets 

uP of barrels—or should I have both a trap gun and 
9 Needs This Pack 















a skeet gun? 
I shall appreciate your full information on 


thi i zy mez on zhts 
Many Sizes : Contains Bottle Hoppe’s s, giving measurements and A wight. Bs. 
All Matetinis = ‘ , No. 9, to thoroughly ans 
Readi-Cut clean gun bores of lead- Ans.—Frankly, I don’t think any man would 
We Pay Freight ing and metal fouling, use the same gun for conventional trapshooting 
and prevent rust; Can as he would use for skeet, If you. want the very 


best for trapshooting, whether it is a pump, 
single-barrel trap or a double-barrel trap, you 
should have a very straight stock with a 30-inch 
or 32-inch barrel, bored full choke and to weigh 
in the neighborhood of 814 to 834 pounds. With 
such a gun you can hold on your birds uniformly, 
but a ponderous weapon of this nature, however, 
is entirely out of place for the quick work nec- 


| essary under skeet shooting conditions. 
| Street___ ——__—_—_—_—_—— ——— FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. In this instance, you should have a_ stock of 


Lubricating Oil, very 
TheALADDING Ga] Mail this Coupon! penetrating and will not 
, Mich. (Address nearest office) Portiand, Ore, | | zum ; Tube Gun Grease, 
ows ‘tree without obligation, new Catalog of Homes, and cleaning patches. 
Summer Cottages and and Garages, No. 415 
| ONE DOLLAR. ALL DEALERS 


- Send for Gun Cleaning 
Name = —- . Guide FREE. 

















c __ State 2310 N. 8th Se. Philadelphia, Pa. ! normal proportions, such as you would require 
L ity —— for field shooting. The gun should be lighter 
nena : _— in weight than a twelve, preferably about 6% 

IN Grifin & Howe to 7 pounds and barrels of 28 inches in length, 

A FINE Bolt-action -250/3000 .250/3000 Spring- | bored improved cylinder and modified. The near- 

field with Zeiss tel- est you can come to it in one gun would be to 


escope sight. 











—one set 28 inches long, having a modified choke 
in the first barrel and improved cylinder in the 
second barrel and the other set 30 inches or 32 
inches long, with the first barrel modified and the 
left full choke. 

You see you would save your more open 
barrel in skeet shooting for the second shot be- 
cause, on the double, the second bird is so much 


| get an over-and-under with two sets of barrels 


Get Your 
Griff in 6¢ Howe .250/3000 NOW! 


OUR Griffin & Howe .250/3000 Rifle will be tapered round nickel-steel 
be ideal for a very wide range of shooting. Hand- 20-inch barrel (22- or 24- 
some, symmetrical, light, handy, remarkably efti- inch if wanted); barrel band, sling 
cient. Low report, light recoil, using popular non- swivels and Whelen shooting gunsling. 
corrosive ammunition of great accuracy and flat Lyman No. 48 wind-gauge rear and G. 





trajectory with least tendency to ricochet. —_ front “oe. hag > with the 20-inch *bar- neerer to you 

Special: Imported walnut stock with rel about 7 lbs. Price 7.50. goes - a 
A ane refined pistol grip; checkered steel We supply Rest telescope sights and on piety Suootinc Eprror. 
butt-plat steel grip cap, horn forend tip, fine ed mounting. our iron sights a ways unobstruct- 
an kering. Genuine Waffenfabrik Mauser action; ed. Folders FREE. Address Dept. F. 8. © LOADING AN OLD RIFLE 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. Pa ee SiR 








I have a fine old muzzle-loading rifle which I 

W Id l H db k! wine Ey $13 to $80 have recently had overhauled by a gunsmith who 

ea an 00 | DAYLUX Pocket Prism assures me that it is in good — I would 

ctr like to do some shooting with this rifle, but our 

30th Edition, Now Ready Binoculars local dealers are unable to furnish bullet molds 
Latest information on popular loads for 


Are fast replacing larger types. 3% | and percussion caps. Can you tell me the names 
to 8 power, 5 to 10 oz. weight. We | of several companies where I can purchase these 





rifle, pistol, revolver. Over 700 combina- coy and allow 10 days” —” and | items? 
tions listed. Complete tables and descrip- Seven power 5 oz. vest pocket mon- | How can the caliber of this rifle be deter- 
tion of Ideal Reloading Tools. Sent for 50c, oculars $9.50. mined? I think it must be about .32 caliber, 


because a .32 revolver bullet just slips in the 





LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. J. ALDEN LORING 
70 | West St. _Middlefield, ‘Conn. Box 17 ,O-we-go, Tioga Co., N. Y. a of the muzzle. 


this is the correct caliber, what would be 
about the right charge of powder that could be 
safely used? What kind of powder ? 

What should be the accurate range of such 
a piece? This rifle has a very heavy barrel and 
light stock and when carried seems muzzle 
heavy; but when pointed, it balances very nicely 


indeed. : 
W. G. Wooparp. 








Ans.—You had better take that rifle of yours 
to some expert machinist and have him calibrate 
the barrel with a micrometer, Then you wil 
know a what size bullet or ball you 


require 
This New Ithaca Recoil Pad has the Arch Reinforcement A The tidtet p= be small enough to pe a 
where the greatest strain comes. It is scientifically e & re the use of a greased linen patch over it, other. 
I bs b the Recoil / i wise you will not get any great accuracy 
designed > Grainy Gute : i: it, with either ball or bullet. 
“It's The Comfortable Pad.” er ae The old way of measuring a charge was to 


place a bullet on the palm of the hand and then 


Price $2.25 Plus Postage pour powder over it until the cone of powder 


ad o rs , bull U 
Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N Y. qe a icck powder, this is usually about 


correct. The powder was poured down the a 
rel, A greased linen patch was then place¢ 
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over the muzzle, the bullet placed in the center 
of it and forced home in the muzzle. 

The excess linen on the patch was then drawn 
taut with the fingers of the left hand and cut 
off even with the muzzle. The bullet was then 
rammed home with the powder charge and the 
cap put on the nipple. : 

There is no way of telling how accurate the 
rifle will be. It will depend upon your skill in 
loading it, its present_condition and how good 
a rifle it was in the first place. 

Your local sporting-goods dealer can secure 
the black powder for you. | 

You may possibly be able to get a mold from | 
Francis Bannerman & Sons, 501 Broadway, 
New York City, once you ascertain the size 
required. : 

My idea would be to use buckshot of a size 
that would just fit tightly in a linen patch and 
not bother making them. The caps can be se- 
cured from any large sporting goods dealer. 

Suootine Eprrtor. 


BRENNECKE CARTRIDGE 





Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Is there any domestic or foreign ball am- | 
munition available for shotguns, other than the 
regular stuff put out by the companies and 
known, locally at least, as pumpkin balls? About 
75 per cent of the deer hunters in this country 
use their shotguns and pumpkin balls, The result 
is an appalling number of wounded deer dying 
in the woods, wounded by these balls, at ranges 
beyond their killing power. I should like to 
introduce them to better ammunition if it is 
obtainable and if you will tell me where I can 
buy it. 

Will you kindly give me the ballistics on the 
latest 180-gr. stuff for the .30-'06 put out by the 
Western people. They are sending me some for 
test but did not send any figures. | 

Does anyone make up the reduced load of 18 
ers. Du Pont No. 80 with 150-gr. bullet for 
retail sale? (I mean for the above gun, of 
course. ) 

I thank you in advance for your trouble. 
The part about the ball ammunition for shotguns 
is very important, because I am trying to per- 
suade the State Game Commission to rule 
against the hunting of deer with .22 calibers 
(.22 cal. Hi-Power excepted) and to assist in 
securing ammunition (unless it is already avail- | 
able) that will be more accurate above 50 yards, | 
with better penetration. I saw these pumpkin 
balls do terrible things this season and I hope 
to prevent it occurring again in the future in this 
community. 














Big news for .22 Calibre Tar- 


get Rifle Experts! 
For the first time in shooting history, here 
are single shot rifles in both Target and Field 
types of nail-driving accuracy at moderate 
cost; rifles as modern as today’s newspaper, 
as accurate as government time and as com- 
plete as today’s motor car equipment. .. the 
new Stevens Nos. 417, 417% “Senior 
Ideals”, and Nos. 418, 418)4 “Junior Ideals”. 


Built on the famous Stevens “Ideal” drop 
lever action with positive extractor, short, 
fast hammer fall, half-cock safety notch and 
smooth trigger pull, plus these features: — 


Modern micrometer adjustable rear and hooded 
front sight, giving maximum accuracy. Modern 
stocks that fit and help you hold steadily on the 
target. Forearms that give the real grip, prevent- 
ing rifle from canting wherever grasped. Shoot- 
ing gunslings that mean steady holding, sitting or 
prone. Heavy target type barrel, perfectly balanced. 


No. 417 “Ideal” Heavy TARGET Rifle. .22 lon 
rifle or .22 short. Price 337.5 
No.4174"SPORTING TYPE Ideal” Rifle, .22 lon 
rifle, .22 W.R. F.,.25 Stevens R. F. Price 830. 
No. 418 “Ideal” Junior TARGET Rifle. .22 long 
rifle or .22 short. Price 815.00 
No. oS “Junior SPORTING TYPE Ideal Wood- 
chucker” Rifle. .22 long rifle, .22 W. R. F., .25 
Stevens R. F., .32 long R.F. Price 815.00 


STEVENS 


When you are working with your committee J. STEVENS ARMS C0., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
to, legiciate against the use of the .22-caliber | Owned and Operated By 
rifle tor deer, please include all .22’s. The .22 AW PO : . " 
Hornet and the .22 Hi-Power should not be SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, N. Y. 
excepted. They are positively not powerful 
enough for the purpose. 


J. Franxuin Wuitman, Jr. 


Ans.—The use of a shotgun on deer is usually 
jeplorable. Nevertheless, the situation can be im- 
proved upon if one will go to the trouble of 
securing the right kind of ammunition, From 
A. F. Stoeger, 509 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. you 
can secure a cartridge loaded with a German | 
projectile called the Brennecke Ball. This is a 
conical twelve-bore bullet made of soft lead, 
equipped with a heavy felt base, which com- | 
pletely gas-seals the bore of the gun, and as the | 
felt washer fits very tightly in the bore, without 
causing undue pressure or wear upon the choke, 
they shoot accurately, to a surprising degree. 
In fact, the average gun will give very fair 
groups with it up to 75 yards and under some | 
conditions up to 100 yards. 
Of course, the killing power of the load is 
terrific when they do hit at this range. | 
The modern hollow-point 180-grain .30-06 
Western cartridge has a velocity of 2750 ft. per 
second. There is no one producing the 18-grain 
load with the 150-grain bullet, commercially. 
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Suootinc Epiror. Are You Prepared With First Aid er, 


HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOES fo r 


Dear Captain Curtis i 
| . 

when they get several rifles and then become Poisonous 
| 
| 








I am in the same fix so many fellows are in 
dissatisfied with all of them. I have a Krag | 
restocked myself, a genuine Waffenfabrik 


Mauser chambered for the .30-06 cartridge, | I] 

and a Winchester Model 94 carbine .30-30, Of | | 
course, the first two, in my opinion, cannot be | ff} | 
excelled, but the Mauser is too nice a gun to | 

use as a walking stick in the black bear regions | 

of Carolina, and the Krag is a rather heavy | & 


Proposition. The Winchester carbine is ideal 


Epeeeme AigsiepecsMisrs||| , Tost you shou have oe of or Duly Fit Aid it be 
a Westies h cote’ ota | a Ase Pamenmemn hie de eotine as dace ce ee 
A RE peta hr ecsy hay sega epee ore yet 
lees Dendrad guande te ecihat’ ton tone chon undreds of tests have been made upon animals with wonderful re- 


beccttle foot” and “Three toes” but I haven't sults. The Dudley is used by various departments of the U.S. Govern- | 


been able to see any bear weighing as much as 


they are reputed to weigh, in North Carolina. HY : ° : 2 
uh Sorte Carolina. 1) ment—in San Antonio Hospitals and by Physicians. 


Ans.—In my opittion the rifle was never made Price $2.50 Postpaid 


os Ww — too good to take out shooting. My | 
vorite ringtie ic ave dragged over | S S 
a Rocky eringte ld, which I have dragged over | Flack-Headrick Co. San Antonio, Texas 





is scratched from one end to the 
other, has been out there five times and cost 
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(OL RNIN NRRL 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 
IMPROVES YOUR 
MARKSMANSHIP 
Complete line 
W.ac. SCOTT 


renowned shotguns, 
cifles end revolvers. 


“Senior” 
$19 


Junior $10 
Iso “Mark 1” $15 








Send 25c in stamps for new 
144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 
rms Catalog, containing full 


line Webley & Scott Arms 
A. F. STOEGER, Iwxc 


Oldest Exclusive Gun House in America 


Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 





509 Fifth 























It is the Immediate Treatment for 


SNAKE 
BITE 


that Saves Your Life 
HUNTERS 
FISHERMEN 
CAMPERS, HIKERS 
Why risk your life when $2.00 may save it? 
Always carry a SULCER VENOM PUMP with 
you as it may save your life. Pocket size, all 
metal, no rubber or leather washers to dry out. 
Sturdy, reliable, practical and indestructible. En- 
dorsed by physicians. Full instructions. Your 


dealer or 
SULCER 


7805 Kingston Ave. 





Chicago, III. 











“PACIFIC” GUN SIGHTS 


Reloading Tools 
and SUPPLIES 


Send for Latest Catalog 7-F 
Send 2c stamp to cover postage 
Front and rear SIGHTS for all rifles. 
The lowest priced, heavy duty, semi 
automatic RELOADING TOOL on the market 
ALL, RELOADING SUPPLIES. Master Gunsmiths— 
repairing and restocking; barrels reblued 
Dealers—Send for our Special Dealer Proposition 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St.. San Francisco, California 


















WHEN YOUR 
RETAILER 


AULKHi HEL CT 


THE FAMOUS 

= CALIFORNIA BOOT 

he does so knowing we share with him re- 

— for Baten complete satisfaction. 
75 years we have BUCK-HECT 

products, and openly acknowledge our 

responsibility to of our fi ° 
Write for free leaflet of popular styles. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
33 Pest Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


HANDY POCKET y 
SHARP SHOOTER 


Shoots B.B. shot harder than the ordinary 
air rifle. New scientific principal,fork held 
between thumb and forefingers, has multiple 
strand rubbers, giving a greater resiliency, 
making a more accurate and hard shooter. 
Fits the vest pocket. Just the thing for small 
game, rats, mice, and other pests. Great 
sport for indoor or outdoor target practice. 
Postpaid 25¢. Club Order 5 for $1.00 


SHEETS NOVELTY SHOP 
2955 S. 7th St. Terre Haute, Ind. 




















SuootinGc Epitor. 
OPEN SIGHTS 
Arms anp Ammunition Dept.: | 
Are open gun sights obsolete or are there 
some good sights amongst them? 


| tube. 
of the hammer to conform to the position of the | 


$400.00. I wouldn’t own a rifle that I thought 
was too good to take out. 

As a matter of fact, the more beautiful the 
stock and the more engraving there is on 
rifle, the less it shows hard knocks. That is the 
only good excuse for fine decoration. 

So if you prefer that Waffenfabrik Mauser, 
by all means take it with you. However, the 
30-06 cartridge is a great deal more powerful 
than you need for black bear. For that purpose 
the .30-30 is ample. I wouldn’t think of using 
anything heavier but I most certainly wouldn’t 
use the new Kleanbore Hi-speed 110- grain bullet. 
This light bullet is very easily deflected by inter- 
vening brush, such as you encounter in_ the 
southern brakes and in such places as you hunt 
bear. It wasn’t intended for such game anyway. 
The bullet was designed to use on small vermin, 
such as woodchucks and hawks and crows at 
short range. The bullet goes to pieces, because of 
the high velocity, entirely too readily for 
heavier game. 

I would suggest that you use the 165-grain or 
170-grain Express bullet in the .30-30 for bear. 


= 


your opinion regarding semi-buck- 
sights with fair-sized gold-bead front 
for quick shooting in brushy country? The gun 
for which I have these in mind is a .300 Savage. 

If you were to shoot a moose with this gun, 
would you use a 180-grain or a 150-grain bullet, 
and with what style nose? 


Vhat is 
horn rear 


Joun Ptvt. 


Ans.—Open sights are really obsolete for any | 


purpose. Skilled riflemen acknowledge that there 
are no open sights made that can remotely com- 
pare with the orthoptic or peep sight. 


In my opinion the semi-buckhorn is about the | 


poorest sight that one could possibly have. It 


is very crude and not yy at all to ac- 
curacy, nor do I consider as fast for running | 
shots in thick cover as a gon when using a 
large aperture. 


If I were using the .300 Savage, I would pr 
fer the 180-grain bullet for moose, with a h il 
low-point bullet. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


A HOME-MADE RIFLE 


Arms & Ammunition Eb:tor 
have a few questions to ask concerning the 
construction and use of a percussion rifle. 

(1) May there be more than one angle in the 
vent leading from the nipple to the powder 
chamber 

I find that the fitting of the lock would be 
much easier if the vent was brought out through 
the side, horizontally, by means of a threaded 
tap and then seating the nipple vertically in it 
instead of setting the nipple directly into the 
This would necessitate a change in the set 


(2) Re garding loads and their velocity: 

The tube that I am using is a .30 Ss. 
machine-gun barrel and in good condition. The 
bore will measure twenty-one inches, with a 


chamber wall thickness of 9/32. ; 
What powder charge, kind and weight of ball 


| do you suggest for ideal all-round performance, 





using black powder? 

With a maximum charge, what would be muz- 
zle velocity of a certain weight of ball fired in 
such a gun? 

Has the ball any advantage over the conical 
bullet ? 

The rear end of the tube 

Sgths of an inch using 
with a white lead. 


will be closed 
SAE thread 


up 
for and 
sealed 

Frank Jacks. 


infer that you are 
rifle for yourself, I 


Ans.—In your letter, I 
making a muzzle-loading 
would strongly urge that you avoid an angle 
in the vent leading from the nipple to the 
powder chamber. Using very strong primers, 


I have no doubt that the gun would fire reg- 
ularly, even though you had a sharp angle in 
the vent, but it is not desirable. 

There is no advantage in using the ball in- 


stead of the conical bullet, other than the fact 
that you could probably use a standard-size buck 
shot and consequently avoid the trouble of cast- 
ing bullets. 

I doubt that you can use any standard .30-06 
caliber bullets in this .30-06 barrel when con- 
verted to muzzle loads. You would have great 
difficulty in seating them and satisfactory results 
I think would only be obtained through using a 
smaller caliber bullet. 

What this bullet should weigh I am not in a 
position to say. Assuming that you are using 
black powder which, of course, is the only thing, 
you can safely use any muzzle-loading gun 
equipped with a standard nipple. You probably 
could obtain a maximum velocity of about 1500 
ft. per second. I doubt anything higher than 
that. The weight of the powder charge would 
depend upon the bullet weight. 

SHOOTING 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 


EpiTor. 
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A438 SCOPE 


excellent with Hornet loads 
on small game 


The popular sight for shooting 
*chucks and small game with 
the new Hornet loads and 
other high powered cartridges. 
With this scope you get clear, 
full view of the game three 
times enlarged at all ranges. 
Place each shot for a clean kill. 


The scope fits all rifles, has 
closely adjustable rear mount, 
Bausch & Lomb lenses. It is 
also highly accurate for target 
shooting. Price complete with 
front and rear mounts, two 
bases, 4 screws, 2 taps and drill, 
$20. f.o.b. factory. Lyman 5A 
Scope, micrometer adjustments, 
$44, f.o.b. Send for free folder. 


LYMAN 


SIGHT CORPORATION 
Middlefield, Conn. 


coum rr 7 oe 


GUN 
70 West St. 














| GOERZ BINOCU a 


i” 


OY SPORTSMEN... 


are accompanied by an unequiv- 
ocal guarantee attesting to tise Sy 
precision, reliability, cots 
and stability of construction. 
They are incontestably the finest 
pal that a sportsman can desire. 
Send for Booklet FS5 or details 
regarding free trial offer. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317 East 34th Street New York City 





















and You Can 
Make ‘Good Money in 
Your a Time, Too. 
Learn to and po ali 
kinds of birds > and fish. 
‘Tan skins and a nem inte into 


IMENS ii k rab 
ike ro 
ae 


rels, frogs, ete., and 
into ash trays, mirrors 
Matec 
rning. 
infer and by for ‘aon 


7 at oet 
room. 
and ty J i] delight you 


Send AT ONCE—Topay-— f. 
| FREE BOOK! this beautiful new FREE BOOK 


whieh tells how 3 you can learn Taxidermy at home. ze 
" lo obligati Contai bundreds t It 
SRee! Write for yours TODAY. Bute your Aa 


N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept. 1935 , Omaha, Nebr. 


NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘*TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dug expert, writes 

Stnce using these collare last season I would not be without them for 

any amount as I consider them the most human training collar pos- 

sible to make. 1 get better results with less work with them than any 

other collar I ever used. Grapr W. Suita 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY Mai. Postvaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 











BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 


for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
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LORDSHIP 
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vied in 


ON THE HORIZON 


sections of the country 
1931 for honors in skeet 

activity: the Southern States, with 
their shoot at North Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; the Southwestern States, with their 
big shoot on the Fourth of July, where 
the Southwestern Team and Individual 
Championships were determined—and the 
Lordship Eastern Intersectional shoot, 
held for the third time at the Remington 
Rifle and Gun Club grounds, Lordship, 
Conn. These three shoots have been 
referred to as “makers of All-Americans.” 
It is true that the Lordship winners have 
for two years been chosen on the Num- 
ber One All-American Skeet team; that 
Hood and Marshal of Alabama, winners 
in Southern States activities, were this 
year among the immortals; that the 
Southwestern Championship winners, 
Sparkman and Beckman, made the Num- 
ber One All-American team. 

This year, even more than before, 
attention leans toward Lordship, the east- 
ern storm-center of big-time skeet activi- 
ties. The match will be held the 17th and 
18th of September. It is open both to 
teams and individuals. Teams from Penn- 
sylvania are expected to attend. Teams 
and (or) individuals from New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine and 
New Hampshire are sure to enroll. Last 
year five states were represented by four- 
teen teams—a hundred shooters. This 
year, with the individual shooter in the 
race, the entry list is expected to double. 


KEYSTONE ASSOCIATION 
PLANS 


ee al en” following the prec- 
edent of sixteen other states, plans 
to form its state skeet association. Wher- 
ever skeet associations are organized, 
matches are better, shoots bigger and bet- 
ter run. We hope that Pennsylvania may 
carry out its plan successfully. 


SKEET PICK-UPS 


ID you know that the world’s long- 

run skeet record was one hundred 
and eighty-two consecutive hits and was 
scored by Ray Goodwin, of the Woburn, 
Mass., Sportsman’s Club, as far back as 
1929 and the nearest approach to equal- 
ing this score was one hundred and 
seventy-seven straight by Jules P. Cuenin, 
world’s champion fly-casting expert? ... 
That Mrs. Add Topperwein, famous cir- 
cus shot and representative of the Win- 
chester Arms Company, was the first 
woman to make a perfect score at skeet 
and the only woman professional to per- 
form this feat? . That Mrs. Sydney 
Small, Detroit, Michigan, was the first 
amateur woman “skeetress” to enter the 
select woman’s 25’er Club, and that Mrs. 
Gertrude Wheeler, Secretary of the Five 
Aces (Mass.) Gun Club at West Brew- 
Ster, Cape Cod, was the second woman 


1932 


“SKEETER” 


to score a perfect round at skeet, mak- 
ing a total of two women in the amateur 
class and one in the professional group? 

The youngest member of the 25’ers Club 
is William C. (Buddy) McMillan, having 
scored his first perfect when 13 years 
of age. The oldest active skeet shooter, 
according to records of the N. S. S. A,, 
is Capt. Jim Alger, member of the S alem 
Skeet Club, at Hadlyme, Conn. . .. He 
is 88 years old and shoots without glasses 
and . captain of the skeet team at this 
club. Sam Holman and Frank J. Morse 
of M assachusetts are both past the 
seventy-year mark and are frequently 
listed in the top group for high honors 
at important Bay State championship 
events. Bill Power, official state referee 
for the Massachusetts Skeet Association, 
never fired a shotgun in his life and 
knows more about skeet shooting rules 
and regulations than any other man in 
the state. 

The coming Inter-sectional Matches at 
Lordship, Conn., September 17th and 18th, 
will see four skeet fields in operation, 
if present plans for the event are fol- 
lowed out. Only four shooters have scored 
25 straight with a 28-gauge gun, and 
Hugo Ehlenberg, noted skeet shooting 
referee of New York, was the first to 
score this distinction. Mrs. Sydney Small, 
of Detroit, is also a member of the 28- 
gauge 25’er Club. H. B. Joy and L. D. 
Bolton, of Detroit, Michigan, are the 
other two members entered. 

Frank G. Traeger, President of the 
New Jersey Skeet Shooting Association, 
shot a solo match of 2000 targets in one 
day and on the last few rounds he was 
so dizzy he had to be told where to stop 
at the shooting positions, and in spite of 
this fact, he scored 1877 out of 2000. 
Time 8 hours and 14 minutes. 


ALL-AMERICANS IN SHOOT- 
OFF 


WO 2-man teams tied at 96 for high 

gun honors in the Washington's 
Birthday two-man team shoot at Weston 
Rod & Gun Club, Weston, Mass. The 
teams: Augie (“Five-Hundred”) Ma- 
cone, short, dark, dapper All-American 
first stringer, shot with Dr. R. G. Vance, 
Second All-American Team choice, and 
present holder of .410-bore record in big- 
time competition. Macone scored 49, 
Vance 47. They tied with Dr. H. C. Wis- 
wall, Massachusetts champ (98) and sec- 
ond string All-American who broke 48. 
His partner, Lem Moulton, likewise 
broke 48. 

The shoot-off took place the follow- 
ing Saturday, February 22nd, on the 
same grounds. Macone had a sour day, 
was nervous, and broke only 43. Vance 
went well, breaking 48. Moulton and 
Wiswall, who each broke 46, carried home 
the prize, winning by one bird. None but 
Vance shot as well as expected. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Feormess Huste Fu var 


FOR ‘10 GIVES 









Prompt ship- 
ments anywhere 
on receipt of 
$10. Order Now! 


for quickly extinguishing 


fires in and around 
camps, cottages, resorts, 
ete. Keep tank filled 
with clear water—no 
chemicals to bother 
with. In case of fire, 








sling tank on back and 
oule work pump which 
throws 50 ft. strong stream in any direction. 
Thousands in use. Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


D. B. Smith & Co, 412 Main St. Utica, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Agts. Fire Protection Eng. Co., 
369 Pine St., Sun Francisco, Cal. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


For Savage Rifles 
.22 High Power and .250/3000 


Both 29': and 30'> Lyman Tang Sights for 
Savage M.99 lever action rifles provide long sight- 
ing base and greatly improved accuracy. 











No. 29%, elev. and windage 
adjustments, turn down peep, 
pat. thumb lock in base. $6.00. 


No. 30%. elev. and windage 
adjustments, pat. thumb lock 
sighting disc. Easily mount 
on tang. $6.50. 


No. 6 folding leaf sight replaces 
factory rear sight Both leaves 
fold down. Ivory triangle and wide 
V_ notch. Checks alignment of 
front and rear sights without 
sighting shots afield. $1.75. 





No. 31 Lyman front sight 
with special long shank. Ivory 
gold, silver, or red bead. 
$1.00. 


Send 10c for Lyman Sight Catalog 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


EASY NOW TO CALL CROWS 


Great sport shooting crows around 
you. Tuned to the young crow's 
Caw, Caw, Caw, old crows come to 
their rescue. Famous OLT polished 
hard rubber construction. Easy, 
natural blowing. Price Postpaid Perfect Crow Call $1.00. 
OLT’S TWO-TONE TURKEY CALL 
Red Cedar wood with two lips reproducing faithfully the 
wild turkey’s Yelp! Yelp! Easy to use. Price Postpaid 
Two-tone Turkey Call $1.25. 
P. S. OLT Dept. G, Pekin, Illinois 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; pm A to putonand 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankl bh 
boot in place. and also acts as poe tm support. 4) 


Write for measure blank and Catalog. > 
GOKEY MPANY —— 
Dept. B st. exer MINNESOTA 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fre_p & StrEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 


the sort who can afford two o 
take advantage of this productive —— 


r three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 


fo advice or information will be answered when st tamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells In’ to 
FEED AND Paes 
your do 


KEEP —r- HEALTHY 
CURE DOG ‘DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Dept. 4 









= 
Isn’t he worth 

this 

Protection? 


This complete kennel yar 





can be erected by any- 
one in 15 minutes. Simply push the legs into the 
ground. Makes subs a roomy yard 7 ft. by 14 


ft ) ft. high. Handy to move 

ONLY -t. and store. Shipped F.O.B 
$ 50 = _ N. Y. on receipt of 
2622 check Y. draft or money or- 


der 4, $26.50. (Add $1.00 if 
7’ x14’ x 5’ “Buffalo” Patented Clips are 


wanted.) Write for booklet 83-G 


Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons Est. 1869) 
L 574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 

U. S. Pat. Nos. 1,749.000-1,749,001. Can. Pat. No. 304549 


Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 

















PUPS 


Home guards loyal com- 
panions; useful and_ intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


| COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion. Ohio 











Oorang Airedales 


Buy an Oorang Airedale for all-round hunting pur 
poses. They are natural pheasant dogs, excellent re 
trievers on both upland game and water fowl, the 
best known breed of silent trailing coon dogs and 
big game hunters. Then too they are perfect com- 
panions, children’s playmates and watch-dogs 
Choice puppies $25.00 to $35.00 each, Safe delivery 


and satisfaction guaranteed. 
La RUE KENNELS La RUE, OHIO 














WHITE COLLIE | 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. | 











IGHTLY or wrongly it is thought, 
there has come about a depreciation 
in the width or broadness of the 

skulls of the land spaniels of all kinds. 
More especially has this seemed to have 
been so in the case of our springer span- 
iels, some of which have been successful 
at the leading bench shows in the coun- 
try. The lessening of the skull with its 
decreasing room or capacity for brains, 
the less sagacious the dog will be likely 
to become. The clock work that actually 
drives the scenting machinery will be 
less liable to function in the chief way 
that the shooting man expects it to do, 
| so that he might avail himself of the hunt- 
ing and sympathetic services expected 
from a spaniel of the working kind. 

It is wondered if anyone has noticed 
that a narrow-skulled and snipy faced or 
muzzled spaniel is more given to wildness, 
strong-headedness and wilfulness than 
| the broader skulled, more sedate-in-ap- 





THE HUNTING HEADS OF LAND SPANIELS 
By Freeman Lloyd 





pearance dog of one or the other varieties 
of the land spaniels. It may have been an 
erroneous observation or false impression, 
but it has been often thought that the 
narrow-headed spaniel, while usually the 
quicker, faster and perhaps better dog 
for facing cover, is, or would be, the 
more hard to train up to the usual stand- 
ard of the really obedient dog. It is the 
spaniel which is always amenable to his 
master’s almost silent commands—that is 
the dog over which the more game can 
be killed. It is the close-hunting, indus- 
trious, penetrating, go-where-he-is-told- 
to-enter spaniel which not only gives more 
enjoyment to the beholder, but more op- 
portunities for the realization of the plea- 
sures connected with pheasant and rabbit 
shooting. Take your setters and pointers 
out for quail, prairie chicken and Hun- 
garian partridge shooting ; but if you have 
well-broken land spaniels of any variety 
in your kennels, it will be better to em- 


HEAD OF A CLUMBER SPANIEL 


This dog, Champion Okerland Rolfe, possesses the broad hunting skull, well-developed muzzle and large 
nostrils, Dog’s owner: Mrs. Ceorge St. 






George, Tuxedo Park, New Yor 
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ploy these for hunting quietly up to the 
feather and fur of the woodlands and 
other cover where pheasants, rabbits and 
other close-lying game are usually to be 
found at all times of the day. 

The spaniel does not point, and he 
mustn't be allowed to hunt farther off 
than the gun can kill. The spaniel takes 
or recognizes the scent from or near the 
level of the ground rather than from the 
air. He is a close-scenter rather than a 
long-scenter, the latter faculty being more 
developed in the longer-legged setter and 
pointer dogs which, when hunting, carry 
their heads higher than do the spaniels 





i 


Courtesy Tailwagger’s Magazine 
A SPRINGER SPANIEL’S HEAD 
An intelligent-appearing dog with a broad, “‘brainy”’ 
head; large nose and nostrils. A hunting head with 
jaw-power for retrieving 


when the latter are questing for whatever 
game they might be employed to spring 
or push out from cover. 

So it is that the scenting powers of 
the spaniels must be particularly keen. 
Theirs must be the willingness to enter 
any kind of cover and hunt through it. 
Everybody knows that the spaniel’s 
“nose” and the spaniel’s brains are parts 
of his head. Scientists tell us that broad 
skulls, broad noses, large nostrils and 
heavy flews are desirable “points” in the 
make-up of the spaniel’s head, if we de- 
sire him as a hunting dog. And so it was 
that our hunting forefathers (who prob- 
ably knew quite as much about spaniels 
as we do in our day) declared in favor 
of broad-headed hunting dogs. The Span- 
ish pointer, described as “old” one hun- 
dred years ago, was remarkable for a 
broad, capacious head and flexible lips. 
His sense of smell was exquisite and this 
scenting power he passed on to the En- 
glish, other European and American 
pointers of our own times. An evidently 
well-informed writer in The Sportsman's 
Cyclopedia, 1831, declares that setters 
distinguished for their superior noses 
“will be found to possess a very con- 


siderable expansion of head, though 
their noses may taper more than the 
pointer”. The wolf and the fox have 


both sharp noses, but their heads are re- 
markably broad and capacious; their ol- 
factory organs are unquestionably of the 
first order. 

A scientist describing the head of the 
Talbot hound writes: “In dogs with broad 
heads the sieve bone is much larger than 
im narrow-headed dogs; the sieve, itself, 
is, therefore, more capacious and contains 
more openings; so that the olfactory 
nerves which pass through it are divided 
more minutely. Thus that exquisite acute- 
ness of smell is produced, which must 
always be found to obtain in dogs with 


large, broad heads; and hence we per- 
ceive why the Talbot in this respect stood 
pre-eminently conspicuous; this excel- 
lence or superiority of the olfactory or- 
gans by the largeness and flexibility of the 
lips... which thus admit of much greater 
extension of the olfactory nerves, and 
render them more susceptible of external 
impressions. The olfactory nerves resem- 
ble a bunch of small white cords, one 
end of which is connected with the brain, 
while the other, descending the head, 
spreads into numerous ramifications, 
reaching to the edges of the lips, as well 
as to the extremity of the nose. 

“The greyhound’s sense of smell is in- 
ferior. His head is narrow while his lips 
are thin'and compressed; and, in conse- 
quence of this inflexibility and the con- 
tracted structure of the head, that breadth 
and extension of nerve are inadmissible. 
To make up, as it might seem for this 
defect, nature has endowed the greyhound 
with a celerity which is not to be met 
with in any other species of the dog.” 

So for hunting or rather scenting pow- 
ers, as well as the production of tractable 
spaniels, you are advised to do your ut- 
most to breed them with well-developed 
skulls, with a clearly-defined “stop”. The 
springer’s muzzle should be long, lean, 
square and powerful. It is obvious that 
hunting spaniels should possess hunting 
heads. 


FIELD TRIAL RETRIEVERS 


HE breaking incidental to the train- 

ing of the Labrador retriever (as used 
for field trial purposes) is not so diversi- 
fied as that employed in the tutelage of 
pointers and setters—often described as 
“bird dogs”; also of spaniels usually fa- 
vored for pheasant and rabbit shooting ; 
retrieving from land and water. The 
Labrador as he is desired for the field 
trial is a retriever and nothing else but 
a retriever ; he is not hunted on live game 
—that is to say on unshot—either feather 
or fur. The Labrador’s place is at his 
handler’s side. While in competition, he 
marches along unrestrained by a lead. 
He, in fact, must be a perfect non-slip re- 
triever. So on and on walks the line of 
shooters, and two handlers and two dogs. 
The judges are slightly in the rear. Then 
come the game-bag carriers, the steward of 
the beat, the reporters, and, perhaps, one 
or two others make up the advance party. 











The guns are attended by under-game- | 


keepers—at least it was so at Glenmere. 


Here the gallery followed on behind the | 


flag-steward. The company kept a dis- | 


tance of 60 yards or more away from the 


advance party, or took up safe positions | 


on the hillsides. And so the field went on 
its way—every soul—dog and man—being 
on the tiptoe of expectancy. 


HEN the bird is sprung, it is taken 
by the gun nearest the flush; but in 
the event of a clean miss by both barrels, 
the next gun attempts and often “wipes the 
eye” of the first shooter. For Labrador 
or other retriever field trials, a winged 
or slightly pricked bird is looked upon 
as preferable for a test, inasmuch as a 
strong runner is provided. Then comes 
the greatest of great opportunities for a 
dog to demonstrate the kind of stuff he 
is made of; also the training he has re- 
ceived. It is very seldom that a hit bird 
is lost. 
It will be gathered that the ever-watch- 
ful Labrador, stalking along at his han- 
dler’s side, is ever on the lookout for that 


which sooner or later will happen. He has | 


been taught to mark the drop—the point 
or location of the fallen bird’s contact 
with the earth. But he dare not budge an 
inch until the judge (on his side) orders 











Wanted—DOGS 


To try this scientifically balanced ration— 
THOROBREAD. No matter what you're 


feeding your dog now—whether table 
scraps or some other prepared food—please 
give ThoroBread one trial. Note how dogs 
which refuse other food relish ThoroBread. 
See how your dogs show a marked increase 
in energy and vigor, build up resistance 
to disease, gain bone and muscle tissue, 
and improve in coat. 

Whether you have one dog or a hundred, 
clip the coupon and mail it today. 


A Bitelnc)sjacrve 





The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me special 


large size trial poe of ThoroBread. 
I want: (J Biscuit () Meal ( Crackels 
TERMED. cccccccccsvaccccccsccccesescoeeseecosecbeccessooose . 
DBAIN. oc cccccvcccscccccccccceccecccccoccesscceccoooespes 
COP. cccccccccccccccccccescscccccces Beate... ..cccccccsccece 
Dealer's No. of 

WAND. snnnepososscocescascessesecess Ms scncseesncd 04R1 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 
I have a few outstanding Springer puppies 4 months 
old and retrieving to hand and promising to make 
first class gun and show dogs. Dual Champion Flint 
of Avandale and Champion Springbok of Ware blood 
lines. Just right for next fall's hunting season, As I 
am reducing my kennels I offer two of my choicest 
brood matrons now in whelp to my fine blue-roan stud, 
Rob-o-Bob’s Flint. I furnish registration papers, 
guarantee safe delivery and ship subject to your in- 
spection and approval. 


LAKELAND KENNELS, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minn. 





Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Trained dogs and puppies for sale, best of 
breeding. All dogs guaranteed. Dogs boarded 
and trained. Let us work or train your dog 
and have him ready for hunting this fall. 


CONNON’S KENNELS 
Loantaka Way Madison, N. J. 





TRAINING 


I specialize on Brush and N. E. Field Trial 
work. Close working, staunch, obedient dogs 
are the kind I turn back to owners. Plenty of 
Grouse, Woodcock and Penned Pheasants to 
work on. Mallards and Black for Retrievers to 
handle. Only Sporting Dogs trained or boarded, 
Far among the hills. 
E. N. ATHERTON 
P. 0. Intervale, Me. Ship to New Gloucester, Me. 





Springer Puppies and Bred-Bitches! 
Beautiful Springer puppies, farm-reared. Ali colors. 
Guaranteed to make workers and retrievers for this 
Fall! From International Champions. Also bred- 
bitches warranted in-whelp to my famous Studs, 
$90.00 up: Here is Foundation Stock. Buy a bitch 
and rear a litter with maybe a Champion in the lot! 
Photos furnished. A.K.C. Registration. Deferred 
Payments. Send for new catalog. Also Show-Winning 
English Setters and Irish Water Spaniels. No Duty! 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) _ E. Chevrier, Prop. 
206 Kensington Building Winnipeg, Manitoba 


ma DOG REMEDIES 


For over 50 years d 

Glover’s reliable for dog ailments. 

WORMS: treat them monthly with either 
GLOVER’S ORETHYLENE CAPSULES, 


Eor 




















FREE ON REQUEST 
Glover’scomplete 48 page Guide Book. 
It tells you how to recognize and treat 
common dog ailments. Bulletins on 
Cats or Foxes or Rabbits are also avail- 
able. Our Veterinarian will answer your 
problems on any animal ailments. 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Box 2, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GLOVER’S 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 





owners have depended on 


104 





Towed 40 
miles by a 
thousand- 
pound tuna! 


That is what happened one day when Major 
A. Radclyffe Dugmore tied into one of these 


monster fish in ova Scotia waters—where 
they are also called “horse mackerel.”’ In 
a battle lasting 9 hours the fish towed the 
Major and a companion in a heavy dory over 
40 miles through a heavy sea—and then got 
away! One of the most thrilling fishing ad- 
ventures amy man ever had. Read about it 


In the June 


Field 
Streana 


A great issue it will be, too. In addition to 
the regular departments, there will be a dozen 
articles of unusual value and interest—in- 
cluding: 


WHIMSICAL BASS 
This tells you how to take the bronze- 
backs when they aren't biting and nobody 
else can get them. This article alone is 
worth a year’s subscription. 


BABES IN THE WOODS 
The foolish and dangerous things that 
‘tens lerfeet’’ do when in the woods. A valu- 
able lesson in woodcraft for everybody. 


MY NARROWEST ESCAPE 
One of the remarkable series that FIELD 
& STREAM is publishing (see this issue), 
in which the author all but commits suicide 
by careless hunting of grizzly bears. 


AN ORIENTAL INVASION 


Some facts about 
them that every hunter oug 


pheasants and shooting 
ht to know. 


One of the best issues yet: don’t miss 
it! Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you. 














| the retrieve. And so, at the cue given by 


the handler, the dog is or should be off at 
full gallop to where the pheasant fell 
or the rabbit was legged or rolled over. 
If the object is dead, the whole matter, 
the lift or pick-up, the fast come-back and 
gentle delivery right up and into the out- 
stretched hand, is merely a matter of a 


| few moments. But such a test would mean 


| little 
| marker, 


save that the dog was a good 
had the pace, and, let us hope, 
a tender mouth. Of course, he would be 
steady to wing and shot. No one would 
enter an unsteady dog in field trials. 

Of course, everybody prays that the 


hit pheasant ‘will be a strong runner. For 


| it is then that the Labrador’s nose will 


| be put to the crucial test. 
as does the roughness, 








Scent varies 
density and dif- 
ficulties of the cover through which the 
fleeing bird wends his speedy way. So it 
is, the better-nosed dog will soon dem- 
onstrate the superiority of his facul- 
ties. When the retriever has overtaken 
the fugitive, the pick-up must be fast and 
devoid of nosing, fumbling, awkwardness. 
He must grasp his game so that it will 
be evenly carried or balanced; he must 
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hounds have come from the same stock, 
but the varieties have been given differ. 
ent names according to their especial use- 
fulnesses while hunting various kinds of 
animals. Hounds are mostly classed ac- 
cording to their heights at the shoulder, 
These heights suggest their capabilities 
for speed—that place them on an equality 
with the pace and staying powers of the 
wild animals recognized as creatures of 
the chase. If occasionally used to run 
deer, any hound will soon develop a 
taste for hunting that game. At the head 
of these quarries are the different kinds 
of deer and antelope; next in order, come 
the wild boar, bear, wolf, fox, otter, hare; 
also the larger felines of America; rac- 
coons, possum, etc. The bigger and fas- 
ter the quarry the higher and larger 
should be the hound. Thus it is that the 
standard for the buckhound is 26 in. at 
the shoulder; the foxhound, 25 in.; the 
harrier, 18 in., and the beagle 15 in. in 
America, and 16 in. elsewhere. The rea- 
son for the lesser height of the beagle in 
this country, is that the breed is princi- 
pally employed here for cotton-tail and 
snowshoe-rabbit hunting, rather than for 


A CALIFORNIA LABRADOR 
one of several of the breed kenneled at the Toyon Duck Club, Brentwood, California. 


Bob of Broadmoor, 
Jog’s owner: 


gallop back to his master as fast as his 
legs can carry him. Let us hope that, ow- 
ing to his eagerness on his important mis- 
sion, the Labrador has not used too 


| much tooth pressure on the skin of the 





las a high 


bird. For hardness of mouth is an un- 
forgivable sin when perpetrated by a re- 
trieving dog of any breed or variety. 


VARIETIES OF HOUNDS 


6 OST all boys have their mongrels, 

and I am the proud owner of one 
of these harriers—half-harrier and half- 
foxterrier. What is a harrier used for? 
If I ran this dog with one that occasion- 
ally runs deer, would he run them too? 
Would he have a good enough nose for 
coon, possum and_ bobcat?” 

Thus writes “Jim” who has not been 
good enough to give his surname or the 
locality of the place where he lives. Had 
he done so our youthful correspondent 
would have been advised through the 
mail as to his queries. 

A harrier or harehound is so named for 
the reason that he has been accounted 
as the best kind or size of hound for 


hunting the European hare, which rodent 
is similar to the jack rabbit of Amer- 
ica. Hare-hunting on foot or from horse- 
back has, for centuries, been looked upon 
sport. 


form of Virtually all 


Edward J. Clark, Jr., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


running in pack on the line of the jack 
rabbit of the plains, a worthy and fast 
animal possessed of plenty of stamina 
or staying powers. The old-fashioned har- 
rier was descended from the Southern 
hound (English) which had come from 
the Talbot hounds, which arrived in Bri- 
tain with the Normans when they con- 
quered that land in the 11th Century. 
The victors were mighty hunters as well 
as warriors. 

The Norman hounds were of a type 
that was broad-headed, long-eared and 
deep-voiced. Indeed, their builds and 
tongues were approximately the same as 
those of the most representative of the 
older French hounds of today. Further, 
it will be remembered, that it was from 
such hounds as the French hounds pre- 
sented by Lafayette to Washington, there 
came the old-fashioned American fox- 
hounds. These, when crossed with the 
lighter headed and imported foxhounds 
from England and Ireland, produced the 
slenderly built American foxhounds of 
our own times. 

On the other hand, the heavier, slower, 
broader-skulled and flewed or flexible 
lipped, dew-lapped, sonorous-voiced, deep- 
baying American coonhound retains more 
of the characteristics of the Norman or 
French hounds which, in turn, were to 
become the bedrock on which the modern 
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American hound was built. The old Brit- 
ish harrier approximated. the old- ee 
ed American foxhound or coonhound i 
size, shape, nose, voice and won wen 
of the slow but sure variety. Where 
hounds are ridden to, the pace of the 
hounds is considered as a means to satisfy 
the requirements of the topography of 
the terrain, and the capabilities of the 
horses—as often as not thorough- bred. 

If our young friend “Jim” keeps on 
adding terrier blood to his already half- 
bred hound, the progeny from such a 
cross will be lacking in nose, voice, 
height, pace and stamina. It were better 
to breed hound even to a half-bred hound, 
when whelps are required that should 
grow up to be coon, possum and bobcat 
hunters. Nose rather than speed is the 
main need in the hound used by the hunt- 
er who hunts afoot. The study of hounds 
is an almost inexhaustible theme. It re- 
mains an unwritten law that hounds must 
only be bred among themselves: in short, 
they belong to a superior family which 
needs no infusion of a commoner blood. 
The bloodhound may be looked upon as 
the Old Adam of the hound stud books 
of all nationalities. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AIREDALES AS ’COON DOGS 


Qves.—Would an_ Airedale make a good 
‘coon and ‘possum dog ? Is there a book on 
training Airedales for ‘coon hunting 

Aten Hott. 


v 


Ans.—The original Airedale was produced 
from a cross between a rough-haired hound and 
a hunting terrier. Consequently, the Airedale 
should possess a good deal of the hound’s nose 
or scenting powers, and the gameness of the 
terrier. Many Airedales are used for hunting 
‘coon and ‘possum. The old-fashioned rough- 
haired, heavy-eared Airedales will be found the 
best nosed and voiced dogs. Why Because 
there’s more of the “hound” left in them. The 
Coonhound, price $1.10 from our Book De 
pa rtment, will suit your purpose. The same 
ling as used for a hound would be suitable 
ean Aisadahe. [Ep.] 


BEAGLE VERSUS SPANIEL 





Qves.—Last fall I went hunting for the first 
time. I enjoyed every minute spent. I went 
with a fellow who had a beagle. This dog was 
fairly good on rabbits, but not so good on birds. 
I want a dog which will run rabbits. I want 
him to bark while hunting, flush and retrieve 
birds for me. The spaniels seem to be talked 
bout as ideal dogs. What is the difference be- 
tween a springer spaniel and a cocker spaniel? 
What book or books do you recommend? These 
questions may appear silly, but I want to start 


ight. 
A. ve B. 


Axs.—The spaniel is the better dog for the 
dual purposes of hunting 1 abbits and pheasants. 
The beagle is the better dog for driving out and 
f Ilo wing the trail of a rabbit and giving tongue 
on the line. On the other hand, the spaniel will 
be found the better for hunting up to winged 





game. But the spaniel must be kept under con- 
trol and not allowed to hunt farther away than 
the gun can kill. The springer spaniel should 
be mute; he should not give tongue as the beagle 
does. Quietness is a great factor in pheasant 
shooting. A noisy dog disturbs game, and causes 
pheasants to run from the vicinity wherein you 
are hunting. Use the beagle for rabbits, and the 
spaniel for rabbits and pheasants. Don’t work 
a beagle <- spaniel together. The one will spoil 
the other. The correct methods of hunting them 
are distinctly different. Read Bassets and 
Beagles, price $1.40; Beagles and Beagling, 
$1.35; All Spaniels and Their Training, $2.00; 

postpaid from our Book Department. The 
springer is a much larger dog than the cocker 
spaniel. {Ep.] 


REGISTERING SETTER PUPPIES 


Qves.—I am in need of six application blanks 
for registering puppies, Where may I get them? 


Ans.—Write for forms and all particulars 
to the Secretary of the American Kennel Club, 
221 4th Avenue, New York City, and to the 
Secretary of the Field Dog Stud Book, 440 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. [Ep.] 


THE USES OF SULPHUR 


TD |e, aad hat are the medicinal qualities of 
] 
ulphur? 

Arnotp Harris. 


Ans.—Sulphur or brimstone is a_ laxative. 
Doses of the flowers, a teaspoonful; equal parts 
by weight of milk of sulphur and cream of tartar 
form a useful cooling medicine for dogs in con- 
finement; dose, half to one teaspoonful daily. 
The practice of putting a lump of roll sulphur 
in the water p laced for dogs is valueless, sulphur 
being insoluble in water. Black sulphur is the 
residue left from the sublimation of sulphur; 
this is by many people preferred to pure sulphur 
as a local application but wrongly so, as it is 
comparatively useless and often contains traces 
of arsenic. {Ep. 


CHOOSING A SPRINGER SPANIEL 


Qves.—I want to get a springer puppy, four 
or five months old. Would be thankful if you 
can tell me how to pick one. 

R. J. Kreirz. 


Ans.—Choose a puppy that is white with liver- 
colored markings or white with black markings. 
Pick one that has a broad skull, long and strong 
muzzle. Let the coat be flat and the foreleg 
bones strong and straight. Dark-colored eyes are 
preferred. [Epb. 


A GENERAL-PURPOSE DOG 


Qvurs.—Which is the better all-around pur- 
pose dog, the springer spaniel or the German 
short-haired pointer? I would particularly like 


to have your opinion of the merits and the short- | 
comings of the short-haired pointer. Can a dog | 


be trained for hunting both_rabbits and birds? 
Samvet WENGER. 


Ans.—The better all-around purpose dog will 
be the springer spaniel, for the reason the 
spaniel would be a better sized dog to hunt 
through close cover, and probably would be 
a better water-dog. The pointer would be the 
better for hunting in the open and pointing 
quail or other outlying or feeding birds which 
are found in covies. If is the correct work of 
the spaniel to hunt ud pheasants and rabbits, 
but he must positively not be allowed to hunt far- 
ther away than where the gun can kill. [Ed.] 


A DOUBLE RETRIEVER 


Labradors at work in Western Canada. They were bred and broken by their owner, Capt. Leckie-Ewing of 
Ewing's Landing, British Columbia 
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Two great books! 








“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 


“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive 
treatises on the day-to-day methods of training your 
spaniel or setter puppy or older dog as a hunting 
and shooting friend and of training dogs of all 
breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00— 





post prepaid 
Or: 
I year’s sub. to FIELD & OT REAM $2.50 
oh ore NIEL soul AND HEIR ry 
FRAT OIEG oncccssccstecscssccsssessacccnssnsnaneninrenes 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
or $2.50—post prepaid 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & CTREAR $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THE Both 
pi Re 2.50¢. for 
Ts oo) 83-75 


FIELD & STREAM | 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








America’s Premier Event 


Morris & Essex 
Kennel Club 
Dog Show 


Saturday, May 28, 1932 


Giralda Farms, Madison, New Jersey 





Don’t miss this great show! 
Ask the exhibitor who has been there! 


LABRADORS 


The perfect retrievers 
Finest breeding 

Full information on request 

E. H. KOPPLIN 

LITCHFIELD MINN. 

| 2??? DID-YOU-EVER ?7? 

Perhaps like many sportsmen you have thought this great 

dog only a DUCK DOG. can convince you by dozens 

of testimonial letters that he is also a splendid worker 


on pheasant, prairie chicken, sage-hen and other birds. 
There is no such thing « es an ABSOLUTELY PERFECT, 























Sapertnent. For well over half a century this grand dog has 

2 iving his best to American Sportsmen. His friends and admirers 

eed. Leo a powerful swimmer. 

nderful intelligence, affectionate disposition. 
Puppies, youngsters, trained does, ALWAYS on hand. 

_ Percy K. Swan, Chico, | . 


los. 60c. or 10 ths. $1.00 
receipt o' - an: in 
States. alle Perfec- 


in ta cooked P ready for imme- 
: — all you do is feed it. 

















TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment.]} 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules for differentages. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Wee se BULLETIN oe 

RM BULLETIN No. 662 
pa A Spence —leigtet 
Address Desk N-16¢ 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


WANTED 


Chesapeake Bay dog. Must be thoroughly 








trained. Will purchase at once if satis- 
factory. Send photographs and full par- 
ticulars 


Cc. W. WHITTIER 
82 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


IRISH SETTERS 
Puppies and young stock by 
CHAMP, KENMORE RED JACKET 


SMADA IRISH REX 


They hunt 
State 











and point early 
etc, 


Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


age, sex, 


Dr. R. J. Smith, R2 


I LOOK 


Training—Setters and Pointers 





For High Grade “Shooting Dogs.” For Real 
Sportsmen. My specialty. My reference—High 
Grade Sportsmen. Some near you. Write me 


your troubles. 
Eastern States’ 
A. H. STACKPOLE 


-—ENGLISH | SETTERS—, 


Most Successful Trainer 
West Lebanon, Maine 





Liewellin-Lavarac train. Six generation ped 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions Prince Rod 
ney, Mallwyd’s, Koy of Edendale, Britannia, MacAl 
lister, Mohawk II, Eugene's Ghost. 30 early spring 
youngsters with show and field qualities. Some blue 
and orange beltons. Perfect development and condition 
guaranteed. Setters only and of the highest class. $40 
and $50. each. Send 50e for photographs of ten brood 
matrons and stud dogs. 

E. B. Meintyre, Maryland 


Silver Spring, 
(35 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
(Telephone Kensington 245W) 


IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful dual 





type puppies and grown dogs 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


All high class stock of excellent type and breeding 


WwW. J. THAYER South Byron, N. Y. 


A few choice 





Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 


and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 


Catalogue, Ten cents. 





TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 


SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges. 
Ruffed Grouse, ete *uppies combining the best of 
BL. C. and Old Country blood-lines. Also some springer 
spaniel puppies of great merit. Best breeding; shoot 
ing and show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on 
game 





S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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Nv enough men realize the impor- 

tance of temperament in handling 
dogs. You can’t handle each and every 
dog alike and expect to be successful with 
all of them. Dog personalities are as in- 
dividual as human personalities and that 
fact must be taken into consideration in 
training, handling or any kind of work 
whatsoever with a dog. 

Perhaps I can make my point more 
| clear if I illustrate by mentioning two 

individuals that are temperamental op- 
posites. I have in mind a little English 
setter bitch and an English setter dog. 
The former was a veritable little demon 
to train. The latter trained easily. They 
must be handled today by widely different 
| methods in the field. 

If the little bitch points game I want 
her to know that I see her and I merely 
hold up my_hand as a cautioning signi al 
| to be careful. If any word is spoken 
(though I seldom say anything to her at 
all on game) the very inflection of the 
voice must be encouraging. There must 
not be éven the slightest suggestion of 
severity or doubt. It is better not to say 
anything at all if she knows you see her. 

The setter dog is bolder in all of his 
characteristics. He goes to his game with 
great punch and decision. He banks into 
his points spectacularly. Whenever I see 
him locked up on game I immediately 
call “Whoa” with considerable severity. 
It is well to let him know that I see 
him and to add to this a word of caution 
that he’d better stay there and not pull 
| any funny business. Don’t misunderstand 
me—I never believe in nagging at any 











NATIONAL GROUSE CHAMPION, 
137710. 


The English setter, Ebbie’s Pat Nugym, F.D.S.B. 











Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TEMPERAMENT 
By Horace Lytle 


dog. I don’t keep talking to him, I just 
give the one command with the voice of 
authority, so he knows I am on the job 
as his boss and master. Then, before flush- 
ing his birds, I may check him again 
with the word “Whoa” to keep him 
steady to shot and wing. 

The point is, if the little bitch were 
handled in the same way it would scare 
her to death. The dog thinks nothing of 
it. It must be made known to him that 
the restraining hand of authority is there 
to see that he toes the mark. He thinks 
nothing of it—but the little bitch would 
get nervous. She would begin to wonder 
what she had done wrong to bring down 
those severe restraining commands of 
caution. It would take some of the style 
out of her points. It would soon cause 
her to be what we call “timid on game.” 
You must acquaint yourself with the 
characteristics of the dogs you are train- 
ing or handling. You must govern your 
treatment accordingly. This study of in- 
dividual temperament is as important 
as any study of mechanical systems or 
other processes of working with dogs. 


THE EFFECT OF 
ENVIRONMENT 


NOTHER thing that bears a lot of 
consideration is the fact that differ- 

ent dogs perform differently in different 
territory. The little bitch above mentioned 
has always done her best work in the 
South. I have never seen her either hunt 
so well: or handle game so well in the 
North as she does in Mississippi. I have 
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He is owned and was developed by H. J. Upde- 


graf, Shippenville, Pa. 
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seen other dogs that seem to prefer and 
hunt better in northern territory. 

This characteristic is sometimes em- 
phasized to an even greater degree. The 
great pointer dog, Seaview Rex, never 
performed quite so well in the National 
Championship, which is run on the Ames 
Preserve just out from Grand Junction, 
Tennessee, as he performed almost invari- 
ably on the grounds of the old United 
States and All-America Clubs, which 
were located in the opposite direction 
from Grand Junction. Perhaps it’s very 
much like a competitor in a golf tourna- 
ment—each professional or amateur is apt 
to have some course which he especially 


petition. It was one of the rawest March 
days’I have ever experienced. The wind 
was sweeping over the lake in what was 
almost a gale. The conditions were the 
most treacherous for the finding and 
handling of game I have ever experienced 
in working a dog. Results bore out the 
conditions. Twenty-four dogs ran with- 
out smelling a bird. The dog which could 
make a good find, well handled, had the 
stake at his mercy. 

When I started the little bitch away, I 
saw that something was wrong with her. 
She wasn’t running right. It developed 
later that she was sick. That kind of heat 
would never land among the winners on 





ON QUAIL IN SHELBY COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
Remarkable photo of a pointer 7 months and 20 days old, on point. Breeder and owner: Paul J. Smock, 
Mowequa, Ill. 


prefers and plays better than any others. 

It is an interesting subject to contem- 
plate. I had a bitch which would go very 
wide in field trials that were run over 
flat country, yet I had the very devil of 
a time getting her to go wide in terrain 
broken up by hills or gullies. I have an- 
other bitch right now which will go as 
wide in broken country as the other one 
ever went on the level—yet on level foot- 
ing this bitch won't go any wider than 
she will if the country is broken. And so 
we might go on indefinitely, thinking of 
the individual characteristics of different 
dogs. The point is that it is important 
to realize this in training or handling 
dogs. You must study each situation, each 
individual, and adapt your methods ac- 
cordingly. 

One of the most peculiar cases of tem- 
perament that I have ever heard about 
was in the case of Mary Montrose, the 
first canine ever to win the National 
Championship three times, and still the 
only canine that has ever won it as a 
Derby. Bob Armstrong was once leading 
her out to face the judges preparatory 
to one of her races. He left a farm gate 
open and someone called to him to go 
back and close it, as he was the last one 
through. Armstrong complained about 
having to turn Mary back after once hav- 
ing started her in a given direction. He 
went back and closed the gate—but pre- 
dicted that the incident had _ irritated 
temperamental Mary and _ that she 
wouldn’t give him a good heat that day. 
Strange as it may seem, it proved that 
he was right! That turned out to be one 
of the poorest heats Mary Montrose ever 
produced. 

One of the most painful experiences of 
my recollection in connection with field 
trials has to do with the little bitch first 
mentioned in this comment. She was en- 
tered in a very important stake about a 
year ago and twenty-five of the best dogs 
in America were gathered in that com- 


“class.” But I still had a chance to find 
game. I figured that a find was every- 
thing—and in my concentration upon that 
one thing, I made a mistake. 

The little bitch did make a find, deep 
in the woods. If the judges had been right 
there at the moment I believe I'd have 
won that stake! But they were not. I 
knew the bitch did not yet have the birds 
exactly located and she wanted to step 
up closer to them—she had winded them, 
but indistinctly. I knew the bitch. I knew 
the birds were there. I needed to get 
at least one of the judges over. I thought 
of that gale which had kept every other 
dog from making a find. I was afraid to 
let her trust her nose a step farther. I 
ordered her to drop. She wanted to step 
up and locate the birds. I commanded her 
to drop before I got »ff my horse. I made 
her do it—I shouted at her. I should have 
known better—but in the excitement of 
the moment I didn’t want to miss show- 
ing birds to the judges. They couldn't 
take my word for a find—and without 
good bird work, her heat hadn’t been 
good enough to merit consideration. So 
before I got off my horse I made her 
drop where she was and before she had 
definitely located her game. 





HEN I paid the penalty for handling 

that particular bitch in that way—a 
bitch that has always needed the kindest 
sort of encouragement—a bitch that for 
several years has never failed me when so 
handled. When I ordered her on to locate, 
having gotten the judges up, she was 
afraid to move. I patted her then and 
tried to encourage her—but it was too 
late. The mischief had been done. I 
stepped ahead and put up two quail. The 
judges saw them—but they also saw one 
of the greatest little bird dogs slink be- 
cause I guessed wrong on the spur of the 
moment in the way I handled her. It was 
truly a wonderful find—but they threw 
her out without further consideration. 





GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written] team 






How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of practical information in cloth. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fietp & Stream. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
doas to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





\DOG BOOK 


Here's the book many 

owners say is, “the greatest 

single help to raising a dog they 

have ever read.” Contains many valuable suggestions 

about the care and feeding of dogs. Sent with samples 
of Miller's Dog Foods absolutely free. Write today. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
532 State Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


Milleir’s Doq Foods 


German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD 
or WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. 
Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion 
for man or child. America’s largest breeder 
and importer. 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs. 
Now booking orders for future deliveries. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 











IRISH SETTERS 
Pupptrs Over Docs 


Parents—Bench Champions 
and Field Dogs 


Ernest D. Levertnc Ruxton, Mp. 


NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry Kentucky 
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Best seller ever known! 





Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of **Big Game Hunting with Dogs,"* etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfield's Pride— 
Jessic Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 


on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 

Tue Easierst, Quickest anv Most Naturat Way 
10 Break Your Doc. 

Descaiptive ano Picturep Cuapters on Inexpen- 
sive Kennet Maxine ano Traininc APPLIANCES; 
also Simpte Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Fiero & Srream $2.50) BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover)... . $1.50 50 (53, 00 
Total value $4.00 if 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 














Tetrachlorethylene—For the 


Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 
This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 


inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 
sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 

Box 15, McNeill. Miss. 








Camping by the 
Highway 


Here is a book that will add enormously to 
the pleasure you can get out of your car 
this summer and fall. It tells you how to 
go motor camping with minimum trouble 
and expense. There are 160 pages (27 chap- 
ters) packed with practical information of 
the greatest value. Canvas bound; good 


paper. o 
Only 25c a Copy 
Only a small number of these left, too. 


Send your order by return mail and make 
sure of getting yours. First come, first 


served. 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















I still think that they made a mistake 
in doing so. I still feel that they should 
have penalized me all they might want to 
—without penalizing her. After all, we 
are judging dogs and not handlers in a 
field trial. In the light of time which has 
elapsed since then, I can see their posi- 
tion better than I could then—but no 
one else will ever know the pain that 
experience caused me. If I had only let 
her step up to those birds as she wanted 
to do in the first place, I do not believe 
she would have thrown me down! 

I have related this incident merely to 
drive home, with all the force possible, 
the fact, as I said in the beginning, that 
you can’t apply the same methods of 
handling to each and every dog alike. 
You must know your dog and adapt your 
procedure to individual temperament al- 
ways. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PUPPY LACKING CONFIDENCE 


Qves.—I have a fine blooded puppy about 16 
months old, this being the first season I have 
hunted over him. He is a good ranger and a fast 
worker and seems to have a good nose. Some- 
times when he finds birds he will stand good. 
Other times he will stand a moment, then move 
a bit and take up another situation and maybe 
move again before I get to him. Also at times 
he will run in to singles in the woods and flush; 
other times he stands perfect on both positions 
in field and singles. What would be your ad- 
vice regarding this condition? I want him to 
stand when he finds, I have not abused him yet 
for this failing as he is not so bad. He stands 
very good most of the time, but I would like to 
have your advice as to how to go about this to 


correct it. a 
E. O. Perers. 


Ans.—Based upon your description, I do not 
believe that I should do anything at all except 
give the puppy all the experience possible in the 
field on game. I would put up with flushes and 
other poor work rather than attempt much cor- 
rection. I gather from your description that your 
puppy is doing a bit ‘of circling, which might 
lead to blinking in the event you were to try 
any strenuous methods of correction. What he 
needs is to build up confidence. Just cherish the 
good work he does and forget the bad and let 
time and experience do the rest, as I believe 
they will. =p.] 


AIREDALES AS HUNTERS 


Qves.—I am writing you to ask if one can 
make a good hunting dog out of an Airedale. 
This subject has always been a problem to me. 
The people I have talked to did not know much 
about it. I am thinking of buying an Airedale, 
as I have always liked them very much. Any 
information you can give me will be greatly ap- 
preciated, 

Jack SauNDERS. 


Ans.—Whether or not you can make a good 
hunting dog of an Airedale terrier depends upon 
the kind of hunting you want to do. If you want 
to hunt otters, an Airedale would be about as 
good as any except an otter hound. An Airedale 
is also a good sort of a dog to have in a mixed 
pack. In other words, if you have a_ pack of 
ands for trailing mountain lions, bears, or 
what not, many hunters often like to have a 
number of Airedales included in the pack as 
“fighting dogs.” 

But if you want to trail rabbits, I would very 
much prefer a heagle. If you want a dog for 
upland wing shooting, I would infinitely prefer 
a bird dog. An Airedale would perhaps make a 
good duck retriever, if properly trained. And 
yet, even in that event, I don’€ know why you 
shouldn’t prefer an actual water dog. In other 
words, I would suggest an Irish water spaniel. 

However, the Airedale is one of the best gen- 
eral utility dogs to be found. He is not a spe- 
cialist and if you have a particular kind of hunt- 
ing in mind, IT would prefer a specialist in that 
line, rather than any utility dog such as the 
Airedale. [Ep.] 


TENDENCY TO BLINK 


Qvues.—I am the owner of an English setter 
dog 15 months old. I have been working him on 
birds regularly for two months. He pointed 
almost from the very first and, as he became 
steadier, would hold until I would walk up and 
flush the birds. Then he would chase and I would 
shoot. After he had worked birds in this way a 
few times, he began to develop a form of blink- 
ing in that he would leave his point and circle 
the quail to get them between me and him. 

> Tee twice tried coming up from in front 
to ‘a the birds, but this has not seemed to do 
any good. The first time it succeeded fairly well. 
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He had_ made his point on a_ single in thin 
cover, afforded by a fence row. His point was at 

right angles ith the fence, and I was on the 
ot er side of the fence from the dog. I ap- 
poaies him from the front, the fence being 
rvetween us. He left his point and seeing that 
he could not circle on account of the fence, he 
took up his point again, a little to one side, just 
as the bird flushed. I shot and he chased after 
the bird. 

The second time he made a point, all of 200 
yards from me across a brushy ditch. It was 
necessary for me to approach at an angle. Also, 
he could not see me when I crossed the ditch, 
which was about 20 yards from him. However, 
he could see_me after I had crossed the ditch. 
As I neared the spot where the birds were, he 
left his point and ran away a little distance 
until the birds flushed. I did not shoot as this 
covey arose. We continued hunting in the direc. 
tion of the flight and the dog found and flushed 
four or five singles, which I expect were runners 
that had not been shot into. 

I want to do the right thing at the right time. 
Should I speak to the dog when he is pointing? 
Should I encourage him by petting and_talking 
to him after he has held his point well? When 
should I shoot and when should I not? Also, 
would it be a good plan to teach him to drop 
at command, and then when I find him point. 
ing have him drop until the birds are flushed? 

Cuarites W. Kettron, Jr. 


Ans.—I believe it would be a good thing to 
speak to your dog encouragingly when he is on 
point. It will be fine to encourage him by _pet- 
ting and talking to him after he has held a 
point well. On the other hand, it may be better 
not to speak at all. Study your dog. 

It is hard to answer your question as to when 
you should shoot and when you should not. That 
all depends upon whether or not the dog is at 
all gun shy. If he is not gun shy, but merely 
has the blinking tendency, the more birds you 
can kill for him the better. 

It might be a good plan to teach him to drop 
at command and then drop him when you find 
him on point, until after the birds are flushed. 
This will also have a tendency to keep him 
steady to shot and wing. (Ep. 


AN UNTRAINED IRISH SETTER 


Qves.—Some time ago I purchased an Irish 
setter which is five years old. have been out 
with him about ten times. Eight of those times 
we found birds, but he shows no inclination of 
setting them. While he is in the field he is not 
a long ranger but tears through the brush very 
fast, and every time he runs onto the birds as 
though he had no idea of their being there. 
After the birds flush, he jumps into the air and 
tries to catch them. Each time I call him to 
me and talk to him, but never undertake to 
whip him at all. 

Last night I pulled a little switch from a tree 
and tapped him across the nose, which did not 
hurt him in the least. I then talked to him a 
few minutes and started him out again. In a 
very short time he flushed a lone bird which 
raised at his side. When the bird rose he 
whirled, jumped into the air and started after 
it. Will you please advise if you think that he 
is too old to do much with? Tt is a question in 
my mind whether he has ever been broken, 
though he was sold to me as such. 

Tuomas W. Orr. 


Ans.—IT do not believe your dog is too old to 
train if you go about it in the right way. He 
apparently has never been trained at all. That 
is manifest. Such being the case, he wouldn't 
be expected to point birds without a definite 
course of education in what is desired of him. 

He won’t just point naturally. Some do, but 
it is rare. The pointing instinct has to be de- 
veloped. You can’t just take him out in the field 
and expect him to handle game unless you start 
in definitely and systematically to go about 
finding game and indicate to him thereafter just 
what is expected. There isn’t any use to punish 
him for flushing birds when he doesn’t know 
why he is punished. [Ep. 


TRAINING A POINTER PUPPY 


Qves.—I have a pointer puppy four months 
old and would like to train him on quail. Would 
you advise my purchasing another pointer that 
is well trained and break the puppy by running 
him with the trained dog? If so, what age dog 
(pointer) would you purchase? Kindly give 
specifications for the purchase of such a trained 
dog. If you do not recommend training the 
puppy in this manner, how soon can I start 


training him? 
G. F. Moznette. 


Ans.—It is not essential to have an older, 
trained dog to use in helping to train your 
puppy, although a steady dog would aid you, 

et me inject, however, a word of caution. 
you let the old dog find all the birds, the penny 
may lose initiative. It doesn’t make muc 
ference what the age of the trained dog might 
be—it depends more on how well he is trained 
than on what age he is. You can’t accom- 
plish_ much with the pupil unless the older dog 
is fully finished. {Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEP’T.) 
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Edited by Horace MitTcHELt 


ELECTRIC RINGNECKS 
By W. A. McCutchan 


HICKENS have been brooded by 

artificial mothers for years but it 

is only recently that this method 

has been used successfully for 
pheasants and other game birds. We have 
found electricity to be the cleanest and 
most economical heat medium, provided 
the supply of current is dependable. One 
good oil brooder, having a capacity for a 
thousand chicks, is mighty cheap insur- 
ance should there be any possible chance 
of a serious breakdown at the power 
house. This, in case you are brooding in 
lots of a thousand pheasants or more, for 
all the little ones can be held in one room 
temporarily and the fatal piling-up due 
to chilling can be eliminated. 
Such an oil brooder may never 
be necessary but it is like fire 
insurance—cheaper before the 
fire. 

The real economy of electri- 
city is enhanced by a _ good, 
sharp, quick-acting thermostat. 
It should be sensitive enough to 
make and break on a fraction of 
one degree. A uniform, regular 
temperature is one of the most 
important things in brooding. 

The birds do best when they 
can get their heads out. By this 
I mean that they do not need 
to have the whole room hot. 
Also, since pheasants are rather 
solitary birds, they do not lay 
up tight as do chickens unless 
they are cold. Then they will 
quickly mass together and death 
Will occur through suffocation 
in a very few minutes. So be 
sure always to have plenty of 
heat and room enough for the 
youngsters to get away from 
the heat should it become too 
hot. Little pheasants develop 
their full wing feathers very 
quickly but not their back nor 
body feathers until they are 
nearly five weeks of age. This 
leaves their vital organs, such 
as the lungs, with practically 
no protection, Their principal 
requirement, therefore, is a 
warm back. For this reason, a 
brooder with the source of heat 
Placed above the birds, so it 
will radiate down on_ their 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











backs, seems to be the ideal arrangement. 

There are a number of this type of 
brooder on the market. One having a 
diameter of about 42 inches is suitable 
for a unit of 100 to 125 pheasants. This 
is the size usually sold for 250 chickens. 

Just before they are ready for the rear- 
ing field, such units may necessarily be 
reduced if cannibalism starts or if it be- 
comes essential to confine the birds to the 
house during long spells of inclement 


A breeding pen at the pheasantry of Mrs. Orange J. 


Dorsey, Garden Grove, lowa 





weather. Each section of the brooder house 
should be about 9 by 14 feet, with a run 
in front at least 12 feet long. A concrete 
floor covered with an inch of cleaned 
river sand, insures absolute cleanliness. 
The sand is removed and replaced by a 
fresh lot for each new “wave” of birds. 
When they are ten days old, a litter 
of rice hulls or cut alfalfa hay over the 
sand refreshes the house and will ordi- 
narily carry the birds through the brood- 
ing period. 

I am taking it for granted that you pro- 
vide a brooder house that is well venti- 
lated and having no drafts. We use the 
open front house with removable curtains 
of unbleached muslin. This allows fresh 
air to circulate but excludes drafts. It is 
suitable in a climate where the tempera- 
ture does not go below 40 degrees during 
the brooding season. The cur- 
tains are used during the day as 
shade for the little ones while 
in the outside run. Pheasants 
crave shade during the heat of 
the day. Do not neglect to pro- 
vide it. Also, be sure to use not 
larger than one-inch mesh on 
the sides of the runs. When the 
poults are young they are able 
to get through a mighty small 
opening. 


LWAYS test out the brood- 

er for at least 24 hours be- 
fore putting the baby pheasants 
under the heat. You must be 
sure that the temperature is 
holding correctly. Regulate it 
so it will be 100 degrees F. at 
the level of the pheasants’ 
backs, at the outer edge of the 
brooder. Then don’t change the 
thermostat but lower the tem- 
perature by raising the brooder 
as the youngsters grow. They 
will gradually keep out farther 
and farther from the heat, and 
mighty soon demonstrate that 
they are capable of selecting the 
right temperature. 

For the first week or ten 
days, put split, clean burlap 
bags over the sand. These may 
be removed daily and shaken, 
thus insuring clean sleeping 
quarters every night.and elim- 
inating the danger of the 
birds picking at the droppings. 
When first putting each lot un- 
der the brooder, enclose them 



































































backed by eighteen years of service 


un Oy saan an animal that 


produce 


young yearly,for which 
WE PAY YoU ‘$1. 00 TO $6.50 EACH 
Pera itpatrated boo . aan contract—also no copy of ¢ FUR 
FA es complete details .all for Address 


STAHL’S OUTDOOR E ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 1 16BHolmes Park, Mo, 








PHEASANTS 


Pheasont eggs and wild duck eggs. Orders now booked 
for spring and early summer delivery of the following 
varieties of pheasants: English Ringneck, Chinese 
Ringneck, Golden, Lady Amherst and Silver, all guar- 
anteed to be from strong, pure bred non-related stock 
Wild Mallard and pure bred small tame variety of 
English Grey Call Duck eggs. These are the celebrated 
W. E. decoys. Nearly every variety of wild ducks re- 
sponds to their soft, enticing call. Full instructions 
with shipment how to set eggs and raise young suc 

cessfully, Established 1895. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 


St. Charles IMinois 











Bob White Quail 


Wild trapped—Naturally strong, vigorous, 
hardy and alert. Necessary qualities essential 
to birds for stocking quail reserves. 
Our experience assures proper shipments—Standard 
quality—Satisfaction. Pay upon delivery. 


STANDARD BIRD CO. 


Box 40, San Antonio, Texas 
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GAME FARMS de 








Buy NORTHERN Birds and eggs from Wisconsin's 
largest game farm. Mongolian, English, Reeves, Golden, 
Amherst Pheasants. Northern Bobwhite Quail, 
Canada Geese, Call Duck: 


BUY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST 








RINGNECKS 


Healthy, strong and full winged for breeders 
or for stocking. Prices reasonable. Any quan- 
tity. Ornamental pheasants. Japanese silkie 
and buff cochins bantams. Now booking or- 
ders for pheasant and bantam eggs. 
Native Bob White Quail 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College North Carolina 








WILD RICE for 
DUCKS, MUSKRATS 
and FISH 


We specialize in Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table 
use. Write for special price on 
our seed rice for immediate de- 
livery. 


B's MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
ee Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 











PLANT EVERGREENS 


Evergreen transplants set this Spring will soon 
furnish wonderful game cover and bring profit- 
able returns as Christmas trees. They are ideal 
for waste land, farms and country estates, in- 
crease land values and beautify the landscape. 
Write now for our new catalogue. 


THE WHITNEY NURSERIES 
Established 1880 Warren, Ohio 











Native Bob-White Quail 


Ringneck Pheasants, immediate delivery 


Ringneck Pheasant and Bantam eggs, In 
Silkies, Black and White Cochin and Bahamas 
$2.50 per dozen, $15 per hundred 


Quail eggs $5 per dozen, $45 per hundred 
KENDALL BROS. GUILFORD, N. C. 











with a circle of twelve-inch chicken wire 
covered with burlap or muslin. This holds 
them within six inches of the edge of the 


| hover and prevents them from straying 


away from the heat. Gradually enlarge 


the circle until after the third or fourth 
day. By that time the birds should have 
| learned where the heat is and will hover 
very easily 

One important thing is to be sure that 
the operator makes his rounds just at 





Messrs. J. Carlton Hunting and H. Cyrie 
Eltringham of The 
Farm, Great Missenden, Bucks, England. 
They are examining two melanistic mutants 


dusk, to be sure that small groups do not 
start to huddle in the corners. Another 
good idea is to use a low-power blue light 
as an attraction under the hover. The 
birds soon learn to come to this light 
for warmth. A blue light helps to pre- 
vent toe-picking from starting. 

It is a splendid plan to always talk or 
whistle when around the baby pheasants. 
rom the very first day they are prone 
to go into a panic at any strange light 
or noise at night and if the attendant has 
taught them to recognize his voice, he 
can, just by speaking to them, get them 
all back to their heat. The old saying, 
“A chilled chick is a dead chick” is 
doubly true with pheasants. Constant care 
during the first few days is very vital. 

A method which gives the operator 


| better control over the birds for the first 


| ten days 


| a bantam hen—only 





(the delicate period) is to start 
them in smaller units, about 15 or 20, or 
what would ordinarily be given to a full- 
sized hen to brood. By taking one of the 
ordinary field rearing coops and instal- 
ling a miniature brooder inside, it be- 
comes for brooding purposes the same as 
this “mother” is 
always warm and the little ones never 
have to stand and cry while an old hen 
is fussing. 


HE floors of these coops should be 


covered with sand. The keeper will be 
able to note quickly if all the brood comes 
up the feed board at each feeding. Should 
any appear weak or backward, this con- 
dition can be corrected sooner than when 
the birds are in larger groups. Further- 
more, the birds, being let out in the pen 
at all times, get the needed exercise and 
grow well. A little more intelligent care 
by the keeper is essential for the smaller 
lots, for while plenty of heat is positively 
needed, there must not be too much of it, 
because there is only a limited space in 





Gaybird Pheasant 
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MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references; also Warner, publisher of 
Field & Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Salmon Fishing on 
the Patapedia 


1,000 feet of close up motion pictures of the tak- 
ing of 40 Ib. salmon on light tackle by Edward 

. Hewitt, author of many books on salmon and 
a ‘past master with the rod. This picture is so 
completely packed with action and excitement that 
you will get from it almost as great a thrill as if 
you held the rod. It’s a wonderful picture; and 
it’s only one of the famous 


Field 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from showing the 
taking of every kind of American game and game 
fish by some of the most expert hunters and 
anglers who have ever lived. No matter where 
you live you will find among these reels many 
which show the kind of hunting and fishing 
found in your section. There are 


14 Fishing Pictures 


trout of all kinds—bass -salmon—channel bass 
—muskies—all kinds of deep sea game fish. 





9 Duck Shooting Pictures 
14 Hunting Pictures 


quail — chicken — geese — turkey — bear —deer— 


moose—mountain lion—goats—ete. 


Pictures Cost Club Nothing 


Not a cent comes out of your treasury. These 
pictures really help you keep your club together 
making every member more enthusiastic about it. 
They are the finest pictures of their kind ever 
made. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library 
of hunting and fishing pictures, owned out- 
right, will afford you endless hours of en- 
joyment. The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fiery & Stream pictures reduced 
to 16 mm. size for home use. 100 ft. reels, 
$10 each if ordered immediately. 400 ft. 
reels of other subjects, $30. 








—. 


Send this coupon NOW 





Fietv & Stream 
§78 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Send me complete information about yout 
motion pictures, terms, etc. 
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which they can work away from too | 
great warmth. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. McCutchan’s thought- 
fulness and generosity in contributing this 
article are deeply appreciated. It is 
mighty interesting and informative, being 
written by a practical game breeder for- 
merly employed at the California State 
Game Farm at Yountville. 


In the next issue of this department Mr. | 


McCutchan continues with directions for 
feeding the young ringnecks under his 
system of management. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


LIVE DECOYS FOR CROWS 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 


Will a live crow make a good decoy for crow 


shooting? The birds 
sassy on my place. 
Dean Scudder, West Virginia. 


are getting a little too 


Ans.—Some crows are good callers. Others 
are not. The only way to find out is to test 
the birds you have. Use a heavy leather duck- 
decoy strap fastened with a swivel to strong 
wire. I’ve had fine results with this method. 

Game-BreepinGc Epitor. 


DOES THUNDER KILL DUCKS? 


Game-BreepinGc Epitor: 

I am a boy of thirteen and am very inter- 
ested in duck hunting. I have one pair of 
mallards that I use for decoys. I keep them with 
my chickens and they get along fine. One morn- 
ing when I went to feed them, the hen was 
missing so I began to look for her and finally 
found her in some tall grass with four eggs. 
was so glad that she had finally gone to setting 
that I did not bother her for two weeks. Then 
found that two eggs were missing. After that, 

waited two more weeks and went to see her 
and found two small ducks dead. 

The people told me that the thunder killed 
them and now I want to know if it is true and 
please tell me what kind of pond to have. 

Dick SuHeEtton, Jr., Alabama. 


Ans.—Thunder doesn’t kill young ducks. 
Your trouble very probably lies in either the 
duck being a poor mother (yearling birds are 
sometimes like that) or lack of vitality in the 
youngsters. The latter might be the case if their 
parents were brother and sister. In-breeding 
weakens the stamina of the offspring. 

See the issue of this Department for Febru- 
ary 1931, for directions on building a_ pond. 

Game-Breepine Epiror. 


BIRD DOGS ON A GAME FARM 


Dear Mr. MitcHe tt: 

Can I let my setter run loose over the area 
where I am keeping pheasants in confinement? 
A number of sportsmen tell me that 
dog will not harm the birds. 

Georce Hott, Saskatchewan. 


Ans.—He very probably will. Some years ago 
my own farm was invaded at sunrise by three 
pointers. When they left, just ahead of a charge 
of shot, there was two hundred dollars worth of 
ringnecks, dead or escaped. The dogs became 
crazed with the bird scent and broke into the 
pens, 


Game-Breepinc Epiror. 


REEVES FOR HIGH WOODLAND 


Dear Mr. MitcHett: 

Our club embraces 6,000 acres of typical 
second-growth Pennsylvania woodland which con- 
tains a very nice supply of ruffed grouse. We 


desire, however, to augment our shooting with | 


another type of game bird, such as the ring- 
neck or Reeves pheasant. We have been in- 
formed that our land is unsuitable for the former, 
since only a small portion of it is cleared. The 
ground is well watered by springs and streams 
and has an elevation of 1,000 to 1,100 feet above 
sea level. Vermin is kept down. Do you think 
Reeves would thrive under such conditions? 

R. L. Rivey, Pennsylvania, 


Ans.—Yes, T do. Reeves like high country, 
Plenty of rocks, and a mixture of coniferous 
and deciduous trees with plenty of underbrush. 
They differ from ringnecks in more restricted 
Polygamy and a smaller egg production. Also 
they need two years to reach full maturity and 
Sreatest length of tail. Reeves are fast flyers 
and possess the ability of stopping suddenly in 
full flight. On rocky hillsides they furnish ad- 
mirable sport. I suggest you liberate at least two 
dozen birds, with about ‘two hens to each male. 


hey should get along well with the grouse, 
Game-BreepinGc Eprror. 


such a | 














TARNEDGE FOXES 


Established 1910 
Have Won 
Grand Show Championship 
(Best Fox in National Show) 
The Last Four Years and 
One-Third of all First Prizes. 


Every Fox Sold is Bred by Prize Winners 





Make several times the net profit by buying officially 
certified foundation stock that will produce consecutive 
generations of Prize Winners and High Priced Pelts 
with initial cost and maintenance the same as low or 
average grade of foxes. 

Oldest Ranch in United States 


Catalogue. Sabattis. N. Y. 








WEATHERLY FARMS INC. 
306 Weatherly Bldg. Portland, Oregon 
Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, and 
English Ringneck Pheasants. California Valley 
Quail and Fancy Pheasants. Some selected 
breeding stock now available. 

EGGS IN SEASON 


Your Correspondence Invited 
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SAVE MONEY on NETTING 


Why pay high prices on wire netting? 
Buy direct from Crown at wholesale. 
Big saving. Highest quality. Crown 
sells all kinds of wire netting, fenc- 
ing, and steel angle construction ma- 
terials for bird and animal enclos- 
ures. Complete stocks at convenient 
shipping points save freight—insure 
prompt delivery. Get more for your 
money. Deal with Crown. Write for 
latest catalogue. 


1150 Tyler St, N. E, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

811-M Graybar Bidg. 
N City 





Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 


From hardy northern-reared Chinese-Mongo- 
lian stock. 90% fertility guaranteed. 
Vermont Fish and Game Dept. one of our 
enthusiastic customers. 

Write for prices stating quantity desired. 
Rearing instructions free with orders. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN PHEASANTRY 
Richford, Vermont 








Attract Wild Ducks & Fish 


Muskrats, Upland Game Birds and Animals 
Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands where 
No need to go miles for sport 
game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice. 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in 
where and how to plant a permanent 
feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 

Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine plan and plant far 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


TANT WILD 
RICE 


only a few are now stopping. 


free illustrated book. It tells what, when, 





Seed that grows 
1 bushel $10 
Plants 14 acre 

6 bu. $50. Plant now. 
Order immediately 


LL’s 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
OSHKOSH. WIS. 


379 D BLK, 








MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 


ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
tically anything in the line of game and fancy 


birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 





Pheasants—Wild Turkeys 


Now booking orders—Phefsant eggs for 1932 
ross. 


Ringneck and Mongolian 

May Ist to May 15th per 100 eggs. 
May 15th to May 31st per 100 eggs.. 
June Ist to June 15th per 100 eggs 
After June 15th per 100 eggs... 
Chinese Ringneck eggs same p > 
each. Genuine Wild Turkeys— 
Shooting Preserve reared 

















To May list 40¢ each 
May... 35¢e each 
June and after 30¢ each 
Breeders $10.00 each. Hardy, healthy. Northern 


grown stock reared on our 8000 acre Game Farm 
and Shooting Preserve. 
GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 


Lupton Michigan 


| 





Bring abundance of 


ge properties 











Pen raised Northern Bob Whites 


EGGS rom arated a Pheasants 





For delivery this spring. Write for prices. 
We have no more Ringnecks for sale. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 


_———————————_——rnrrinennnnnnnnnnnnnnnannEEnEEEEEEEEEE 





RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS | 
Quality breeding stock 
Baby chicks in season 
Eggs $2.50 per dozen 


J. J. LAREW, Mocksville, N. C. 


PHEASANTS 


Now booking orders for Eggs and Stocking 
Birds, Ringnecks, Mutants, Amherst Golden 
and Reeves. Quality Stock. Reasonable Prices. 
TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 











“APPLE ORCHARD RINGNECKS” 


Last Call. 2-year-old breeders, $5.00 per pair, 
cocks $2.00, hens $3.00. Ten or more at 10% 
off. Live arrival in U, S. A. guaranteed. 
Fine hatching eggs $2.50 per doz., $17.50 per hundred. 
F.0.B. North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

GOLD MEDAL ORCHARDS 
P. 0. Box 394 High Point, North Carolina 





Interesting and latest 
money making item 
Each bowl contains Mr. and Mrs. 
Guppyi. They hatch 6 to 12 little 
babies every 6 weeks. 
They don't lay eggs—fish are born 
; alive right before your eyes. 
Bowlette aquarium with male and female, land- 
seape and food supply safely sent to any 
address with instructions. Price $2.85delivered. 
Patented ER EN 
Bowlette ~s 


fish fanciers. 
Dept. F.5, 119 W. 2ist St.. New York 


GUPPYI FISH 








FOR SALE 


BROOK & BROWN TROUT 


All Sizes For Stocking Purposes 
Standard Prices 
Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N.Y.0. & W. Ry. 
P. 0. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


























° . 
Ringnecks, Eggs & Day Old Chicks 
FINEST SELECTED BREEDERS 
$3.00 per hen 2.00 
Booking orders for eggs, April and May, l5c each. 
June l0c each in lots of 15 eggs or more. Our egg 
tests have always shown better than 95% fertile. We 

ship only selected eggs 
Chicks May & June 35¢ each. July 30c¢ each 
lots of 10 or more, We guarantee live delivery. 
SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
Merehead City. N. C. W. Baily Jr., Mor. 


V FEED THE DUCKS 


Attract them to your place with my Wild 
Celery, Widgeon Grass and Sago Pond Weed 
—the three best foods. 

Do you want me to personally visit your duck 
ponds this spring? 


per cock 








lm" ° ROBERTS 


Write me for information 
Waterlily P. 0., N. C. 
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Ques. (1) Are moose the largest mem- 
bers of the deer family that have ever 
lived? (2) Is it a fact that the very young 
moose calf cannot put its nose to the 
ground without kneeling? 

Ans. (1) The moose is the largest 
member of the deer family, living or ex- 
tinct, though the ancient Irish elk had a 
larger spread of antlers. (2) Yes. 

Ques. IVhen a Texan mentions a “jav- 
celina,” what animal does he mean? 

Ans. The javelina is the collared pec- 

cary. 
e Ques. In the February number I noted 
the rule with reference to finding the 
weight of deer from the dressed weight, 
but believe there is 


This department, which appears each month, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. - 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


about 414 feet in body length, with a tail 
approximately 2% feet long. It is close to 
the leopard in height. 


Ques. I intend to do some frog hunt- 
ing this spring for the first time and want 
to know the difference between the spring 
and green frogs. 


Ans. The green frog is dark olive 
above, becoming green toward the head 
while the spring frog is green and brown- 
ish, usually irregularly marked with small 
black spots; and the legs are barred or 
blotched in a dusky coloration. For exact 
identification I would recommend a visit 
to a zoo or personal observation with 
someone who knows about these frogs. 


is devoted to all 
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“Royal Canadian Mounted Police.” Any 
request for information to Commissioner, 
Royal Canadian M. P., Ottawa, Can., if 
accompanied by proper postage currency, 
will, no doubt, be answered. ‘ 


Ques. What became of the wild pig- 
cons which always migrated through 
Iowa, years ago? 


Ans. These pigeons are now extinct. 
At one time they were so plentiful that 
writers claimed they darkened the skies 
in their migrations through mid-western 
states. Netting, killing and shooting by 
market hunters spelled their doom. Later 
on, the flocks were said to have been 
seriously decimated by disease. 

Ques. I have follow- 





some error in sane. 
Kindly check this and 
advise me. 

Ans. You are right. 
The rule should have 
been stated as follows: 

“Add five ciphers to the 
dressed weight in 
pounds and divide by 
78,612; the answer will 
show the approximate 
live weight of the deer.” 
In my answer to the 
question in the Febru- 
ary number, it was er- 
roneously stated: “Add 
four ciphers 4 


Ques. For the pur- 
pose of identification, 
what is the color of 
the eyes of the purple 
grackle? Also, wunder 
what other name is it 
known? 

Ans. The eyes are 
light yellow in color. 


This bird is the crow Our near Netcong, New Jersey, a buck deer ran out of the 

woods and tried to jump over a passing automobile. It didn’t 
make the grade, however, and landed on top of the car. From 
there it fell off and on to the hood of the car. In doing so, the 
animal broke its back and was almost instantly killed. 


blackbird. 
Ques. What other 


animals or, rather, what 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





ed your answers with 
reference to the rattler 
with the single horn. 
You deny their exis- 
tence, yet I have seen 
them alive and ex- 
hibited in various places 
throughout this vicin- 
ity—at least three of 
them. One _— exhibitor 
claimed that the rattler 
attains an age of 80 to 
100 years or more and 
that any rattler at that 
age will grow a distinct 
horn—no_ protuberance. 
Now, what are you go- 
ing to do about it in the 
face of such evidence? 
Ans. Your letter is 
interesting. As to the 
evidence therein pre: 
sented I can only ad- 
vise that there are sev- 
eral snake dealers in 
this country who can 
furnish you single- 
horned rattlers, alive or 
dead—every one of 
them artificially — fur- 
nished with the horn. 


Ques. I have been in- 
terested in your an- 








other mammals, be side 
the one known as the 
platypus or duckbill, 


lay eggs instead of bringing forth their 
young alive? 

Ans. One species of echidna (five- 
toed) of Tasmania, Australia and New 
Guinea, and two species of echidna 
(three-toed) confined to New Guinea. 


Ques. How many fawns are born to 
the mule deer of the West? 

Ans. Ordinarily two fawns, but some- 
times three. 


Ques. I read an article a short time 
ago in a magazine about a cheetah, also 
known as the hunting leopard. It stated 
that this animal’s back was four feet from 
the ground—in other words 48 inches 
high. Owing to the fact that I have never 
heard of any of the cat family growing 
to such a height, I would like a bit of 
advice in the matter. 

Ans. The cheetah does not reach the 
height mentioned. The writer of the arti- 
cle you mention may have meant the 
length of the animal. It will measure 


Ques. IWVhat is a “moon dog” and what 
change of weather does it prophesy? 

Ans. When the moon is surrounded by 
a halo with watery clouds, seamen once 
said that a change of weather was im- 
pending, for the “moon dogs” were about. 
Also, it was said that when “a big star 
is dogging the moon,” wild weather is 
in the offing. As the old verse has it: 
“But if she (the moon) rises haloed 
round, soon we'll tread on deluged 
ground.” 


Ques. Can you give me some informa- 
tion on the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police, and the chance for my enlistment 
therein? 

Ans. This is hardly an outdoor ques- 
tion. However, will suggest that there 
are probably less than 1300 men, from 
top to bottom, in the Canadian police 
organization to which you have reference 
and that there are, possibly, many 
Canadians who wish to join that or- 
ganization. The organization is now the 


swers to a question in 
the matter of lifting up a skunk by the 
tail. I wish to advise that I have done this 
several times without ill effects follow- 
ing. 

Ans. According to my research, quite 
a few one-time disciples of this “pick 
them up by the tail” school have found 
themselves “out on a limb” during the 
operation. Among other authorities, the 
following quoted from ]Vild Animal Pets 
by Finley: “Some people have thought 
that by holding a skunk up by the tail w ith 
his feet dangling in the air, he cannot 
eject his scent. This may be true in some 
cases. Skunks differ in individuality. In 
at least one case we found that this pre- 
scription did not work.” 

Ques. How long does it take fora pearl 
to grow to a fair size inside a fresh-water 
mussel? 

Ans. According to the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, the time necessary 
for the growth of a pearl to the size 0 
a green pea is from five to seven years. 
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png the pace of a cir- 
cus ring horse. A dancer 
may balance on his broad back, 
or a clown may somersault 
over his tail, yet that smooth, 
even canter never varies. He is 
trained, as Ethyl Gasoline is 
trained, to keep an even pace. 

Look at the pictures below. 
At the left you see why gasoline 
needs control. You see the un- 
even explosion that causes 
harmful knock, overheating, 
and loss of power. At the right 
you see the smooth, even power 
that Ethyl gives. 

Whatever strain you put 
your car to, Ethyl Gasoline 
brings out its best performance 
—every minute that you drive. 

The high compression mo- 
tors, offered by nearly every 
car manufacturer as either 
standard or optional equip- 
ment, require Ethyl. Older 
cars thank you even more for 


Ethyl’s greater power. Ethyl 


Gasoline Corporation, 


New Y« rk City. 





Ethy! fluid con- 
tains lead, Ethyl 





Gasoline quality 
is maintained by 
testing sample 

collected daily, 


=|+ 




















Pictures of what happens 
inside the engine prove 
that ordinary gasoline 
burns unevenly —incom- 
pletely. LEFT: Notice the 
sudden leap of flame in 
middle picture. This is 
knock. The yellow is from 
glowingparticlesofcarbon. 





Notice the cleaner (eco- 
nomical) burning of Ethyl 
Gasoline in pictures at the 
left. Notice the absence of 
“carbon yellow’—the 
freedom from wasteful, 
harmful knock. Ethyl 
Gasoline burns smoothly, 


Be OB OB BB, — evenly, powerfully. 


© &.G. Cc. 1932 


By ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Copr., 1932, The American Tobacco Co. 


“Give me Lucky Strike every time” 


THEY'RE DOTTY ABOUT DOTTY “My throat is all important to me. No harsh irritants for 
Dorothy Mackaill’s great-grect yours truly. Give me LUCKY STRIKE every time. And pat 


something-or-other was Bobbie H 
Seana: ie tamaes Gea poet, yourself on the back for your new Cellophane wrapper with 


and she's as popular in Holly- that tab which makes the P 
wood as golf—'‘nother Scotch im. ” Borethy 
port. See her new FIRST NATIONAL —— SO easy to Open. 

PICTURE, “SAFE IN HELL.”’ Dorothy 


has smoked LUCKIES for six years, 
and not a cent was paid for her toas t e 
statement. We're mighty pleased 
with the nice things Dorothy 
Mackaill says about LUCKY 


STRIKES, and so we're saying, Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 
“Thanks, Dorothy Mackaill.” And fh Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps gy eoery te “Toasted” Flavor Ever — 


FVTTTTTTETH TET EEETEEEEEE 
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